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AN EXAMINATION 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S rUIlOSOPIIY. 



INTRODUCTORr REMARKS. 



AmoSQ the pliilosopliical writers of the prcscDt cen- 
tury in these islands, no one occnpies a higher position 
than Sir William Hamilton. He alone, of our meta- 
physicians of this and the preceding generation, has 
acquired, merely as such, a Eiu-opcan celehrity; wliile, 
in our own country, he has not only had power to pro- 
duce a revival of interest in a study whicit iiad ceascil 
to be popular, but lias made liimself, in sonic sense, the 
fmmdcr of a school of thouglit. The school, indeed, is 
not essentially new ; for its fundamental doctrines uro 
tliosc of the philosophy which has eicrjwhere been in 
the ascendant since tlie setting in of the reaction against 
Locke and Hume, which dates from Reid among our- 
Belvcs and from Kant for the rest of Euro|)c. Cut that 
general scheme of philosophy is split into ninny divis- 
ions, and the Haniiltonian form of it is distinguished 
by as marked peculiarities as belong to any other of its 
acknowledged varieties. From the later German and 
(9) 
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French de\*elopment8 of tlie common doctrine, it is sep- 
arated by differencies gitjat in reality, and still greater 
in appearance ; while it stands superior to the earlier 
Scottish and English forms by the whole difference of 
level which has been gained to philosophy through the 
powerful negative criticism of Kant. It thus unites to 
the prestige of independent originality the reconmienda- 
tion of a general harmony with the prevailing tone of 
thought. These advantages, combined with an intellect 
highly trained and in many respects highly fitted for tlie 
subject, and a knowledge probably never equalled in 
extent and accuracy of whatever had been previously 
thought and written in his department, have caused Sir 
William Hamilton to be justly recognized as, in the 
province of abstract speculation, one of the important 
iBgures of the age. 

The acknowledged position of Sir W. Hamilton at 
the head, so far as regards this country, of the school of 
philosophy to which he belongs, has principally deter- 
mined me to connect with his name and writings the 
specidations and criticisms contained in the present 
work. The justification of the work itself lies in the 
importance of the questions, to the discussion of which 
it is a contribution. England is often reproached, by 
Continental thinkers, with indifference to tlic higher 
philosophy. But England did not always deserve lliLs 
reproach, and is already showing, by no doubtful symp- 
toms, that she will not deserve it much longer. Her 
thinkers are again beginning to see, what tliey had only 
temporarily forgotten, that a true Psychology is the in 
dispensable scientific basis of Morals, of Politics, of the 
science and art of Education ; that the difficulties of 
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Metaphysics lie at the root of nil science ; that those 
difficulties can only be quieted by being resolved, and 
that until they arc resolved, poeitively if possible, but 
at any rate negatively, we are never assuied that any 
human knowledge, even physical, stands on solid foun- 
dations. 

Sly subject, therefore, is not Sir W. Hamilton, but 
the questions which Sir W. Hamilton diseusscd. It is, 
however, impossible to write on those questions in our 
own country and in our Otvn time, without incessant 
reference, express or tacit, to his treatment of them. On 
all the subjects on which he touched, he is either one 
of the most powerful allies of what I deem a sound 
philosophy, or (more frequently) by far its moat formi- 
dable antagonist ; both because he canie the latest, and 
wrote with a full knowledge of the flaws which had been 
detected in his prcdecessora, and because he was one of 
the ablest, the most clear-sighted, and the most candid. 
Whenever any opinion which he deliberately expressed 
is conlendeil against, his form of the opinion, and his 
arguments for it, are those which especially require to 
be faced and carefully a]>prcciiitcd ; and it being thus 
impossible that any fit discussion of his topics should 
not involve an estimate of bis doctrines, it seems worth 
whQc that the estimate should bo rendered as complete 
a-s practicable, by being cxtendd.! to all the subjects on 
which he has made, or on which he is believed to have 
Diade, any important contribution to thought. 

In thus attempting to anticipate, as far as is yet pos- 
eible, the judgment of posterity on Sir W. Ilainilton'a 
labors, I sincerely lament that on the many points on 
which I am at issue with him, I have the unfair advan- 
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tage pOBBcsaed by one whose opponent is no longer hi a 
condition to reply. Personally I iniglit have had email 
cause to congratulate myself on the reply wliicli I might 
have received, for though a strictly honorable, he was 
a most unsparing controversialist, and wlioever assailed 
even the most unimportant of his opinions, might look 
for bard blows in return. But it would have been worth 
for more, even to myself, than any polemical success, to 
have known with certainty in what manner lie would 
have met the objections raised in the present volume. I 
feel keenly, with Plato, how mucli more is to be learned 
by discussing with a man, who can question and answer, 
than with a book, wliieh cannot. But it was not pos- 
sible to take a general review of Sir W. Hamilton's 
doctrines while they were only known to the world in tlic 
fragmentary state in which they were publislicd during 
his life. His Lectures, the fullest and the only con- 
secutive exposition of his philosopliy, arc a posthumous 
publication ; while the latest and most matured ex])res- 
siou of many of his opinions, the Dissertations on 
Reid, left off, scarcely half finished, in the middle of a 
sentence ; and so long as he lived, his readers were still 
hoping for the remainder. The Lectures, it is true, 
have added less than might have been expected to tho 
knowledge we already jiosscssed of the author's doc- 
trines ; but it is something to know that wc have now 
all that is to be had ; and though we should have been 
. glad to have his opinions on more subjects, wc couhl 
scarcely have known more thoroughly than wc ai-e now 
at last enabled to do, what his thoughts were on tho 
poiuta to which he attiichcd the greatest importance, and 
which are most identified with his name and fame. 
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THE EELATmrr OP nOMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

The doctrine which is thought to belong in the most 
eepeciiil maDncr to Sir W. Ilamilton, and which was the 
ground of his opposition to the transcendentalism of the 
later French and German metaphyeicians, ia that which 
he and others have called the Kelativity of Human 
Knowledge. It is the subject of the most generally 
known, and most impressiTe, of all his writings, the ono 
which first revealed to the English metaphysical reader 
that a new power had arisen in pliilosophy : and, together 
with its developments, it composes the " Philosophy of 
the Conditioned," which he opposed to the German and 
French pliiloaophies of the Absolute, and which is re- 
garded by most of liis admirers as the greatest of hin 
titles to a permanent place in the history of metaphys- 
ical thought. 

But the " relativity of human knowledge," like most 
other phrases info wiiich the words relative or relation 
enter, is vague, and admits of a great variety of meanings. 
In one of its senses, it stands for a proposition respecting 
the nature and limits of our knowledge, in my judgment 
true, fundamental, and full of important consequences 
in philosophy. From this amplitude of meaning, its 
significance shades down through a number of gradations, 
successively more tliin and unsubstantial, till it fades 
into a truism leading to no consequences, and hardly 
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worth enunciating in words. When, therefore, a phi- 
losopher lays great stress upon the relativity of our 
knowledge, it is necessary to cross-examine his writings, 
and compel them to disclose in which of its many de- 
grees of meaning he understands the phrase. 

There is one of its acceptations which, for the pur- 
pose now in view, may he put aside, though in itself 
defensible, and though, when thus employed, it expresses 
a real and important law of our mental nature. This is, 
that we only know anything, by knowing it as distin- 
guished from something else ; that all consciousness is 
of difference ; that two objects are the smallest number 

C required to constitute consciousness ; that a thing is only 
seen to be what it is, by contrast with what it is not. 
The employment of the proposition, that all human 
knowledge is relative, to express this meaning, is sanc- 
tioned by high authorities,* and I have no fault to find 
with that use of the phrase. But we are not concerned 
with it in the present case ; for it is not in this sense 
that the expression is ordinarily or intentionally used by 
Sir W. Hamilton ; though he fully recognizes the truth 
which, when thus used, it serves to express. In gcn- 

;/>eral, when he says that all our knowledge is relative, 

' J the relation he has in view is not between the thinix 
t 

Mknown and other objects compared with it, but between 

>^the thing known and the mind knowing. 

All language recognizes a distinction between myself, 
the Ego, and a world, either material, or spiritual, or 
both, extemal to me, but of which I can, in some mode 
and measure, take cognizance. The most fundamental 

• In particalar by Mr. Biiin, who habitually uses the phrase " relativity 
of knowledge " in Uiis sense. 
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qncetions in philosophy ore those which seek to deter- 
mine what we are able to linow of these external objects, 
and by what evidence we know it. 

In examining the different opinions which are or 
may be entertained on tliis subject, it will simplify the 
exposition very much, if we at first limit ourselves to 
the case of physical, or what arc commonly called ma- 
terial objects. These objects are of course known .to us 
through the seneea. By those channels, and no otherwise, 
do we learn whatever we do learn concerning them. 
Without the senses we should not know nor Buepect that 
such things exbtcd. We know no more of what they 
are, than the senses tell us ; nor docs nature alford us 
any means of knowing more. Thus much, in the ob- 
vious meaning of the terms, is denied by no one, though 
there are tliinkcrs who prefer to express the meaning iu 
other langut^. 

There are, however, conflicting opinions as to what 
it is that the senses tell us concerning objects. About 
one part of the information they give there is no dispute. 
They tcU us our sensations. The objects excite, or 
awaken in us, certain states of feeling. A part, nt least, 
; of what we know of the objects, is the feelings to which 
they give rise. What we term the properties of an 
object, are the powers it exerts of producing sensations 
in our consciousness. Take any familiar object, such aa 
an orange. It is yellow ; that is, it affects us, through 
our sense of sight, with a particular sensation of color. 
It is soft ; in other words, it produces a sensation, through 
our muscular feelings, of resistance overcome by a slight 
effort. It is sweet ; for it causes a peculiar kind of 
pleasurable sensation through our organ of taste. It is 
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of a globular figure, somewhat flattened at the ends : we 
affirm this on account of sensations that it causes in us, 
resj>ecting wliich it is still in dispute among psycholo- 
gists whether they originally came to us solely through 
touch and the muscles, or also tlirough the organ of 
siglit. When it is cut open, we discover a certain ar- 
rangement of parts, distinguishable as being, in certain 
respects, unlike one another ; but of their unlikeness wc 
have no measure or proof except that they give us dif- 
ferent sensations. The rind, the pulp, the juice, differ 
from one another in color, in taste, in smell, in degree 
of consistency (that is, of resistance to pressure) , all of 
which are differences in our feelings. The parts are, 
moreover, outside one another, occupying different por- 
tions of space : and even this distinction, it is maintained 
(though the doctrine is vehemently protested against by 
some) , may be resolved into a difference in our sensations. 
When thus analyzed, it is affirmed that all the attributes 
which we ascribe to objects, consist in their having the 
power of exciting one or another variety of sensation in 
our minds ; that to us the properties of an object have 
this and no other meaning; that an object is to us 
nothing else than that which affects our senses in a cer- 
tain manner ; that we arc incapable of attaching to the 
word object, any other meaning ; that even an imaginary 
object is but a conception, such as we are able to form, 
of something which would affect our senses in some new 
way ; so that our knowledge of objects, and even our 
foncies about objects, consist of nothing but the sensa- 
tions wliich they excite, or which we imagine them ex- 
citing, in ourselves. 

This is the doctrine of the Eelativity of Knowledge 
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tn the knowing mind, in the simplest, purest, and, ae I 
think, the moat proper acceptation of the worda. Tliera 
arc, howcTCr, two forms of this doctrine, which differ 
materially from one another. 

According to one of the forms, the sensations which, 
in common parlance, we are said to receive from objects, 
are not only all that we can possibly know of the objects, 
but are all that we have any ground for believing to 
exist. What we term an object is but a complex con- 
ception made up by the laws of association, out of the 
ideas of various sensations wbieh wc arc accuBtoroed to 
receive simultaneously. There is nothing real in the 
process bnt these sensations. They do not, indeed, ac- 
company or succeed one another at random ; they are 
held together by a law; that is, they occur in fixed 
groups, and a fixed order of succession ; but we have no 
evidence of anything which, not being itself a sensation, 
ia a substratum or hidden cause of sensations. The idea 
of such a eubstratum is a purely menial creation, to 
which we have no reason to think that there is any cor- 
responding reality exterior to our minds. Those who 
hold this opinion are said to doubt or deny the existence 
of matter. They are sometimes called by the name 
Idealbts, sometimes by tliat of Sceptics, according to 
the other opinions which they hold. They include the 
followers of Berkeley and those of Hume. Among re- 
cent thinkers, the acute and accomplished Professor 
Ferrier, though by a circuitous path, and expressing 
himself in a very different phraseology, seems to have 
arrived at essentially tlie same point of view, Tlicse 
philosophers maintain the Relativity of our knowledge 
ia the most extreme form in which the doctrine can be 
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understood, since tliey contend, not merely that all we 
can possibly know of anything is the manner in which 
it affects the human faculties, but that there is nothing 
else to be known ; that affections of human or of some 
other minds are all that we c:m know to exist. 

This, however, is far from being the shape in wliich 
the doctrine of the Relativity of our knowledge is usually 
held. To most of those who hold it, the difference 
between the Ef'o and the Nou-Eot is not one of Ian- 
guage only, nor a formal distinction between two aspects 
of the same reality, but denotes two realities, each self- 
existent, and neither dependent on the other. In the 
phraseology borrowed from the Schoolmen by the 
GeiTuan Transcendcntalists, they rcgai'd the Xoumenon 
as in itself a different thing from the Phainomcnon, and 
equally reid ; many of them would say, much more real, 
being the permanent Eeality, of which the other is but 
the passing manifestation. They believe that there is a 
real universe of "Things in Themselves," and that 
whenever there is an impression on our senses, there is a 
" Thing in itself," which is behind tlie pluenomenon, and 
is the cause of it. But as to what this Thinff is "in 
itself," we, having no organ except our senses for com- 
municating with it, can only know what our senses tell 
us ; and as they tell us nothing but the impression which 
the thing makes upon us, we do not know what it is in 
itself lit all. We suppose (at least these philosophers 
suppose) that it must be something " in itself," but all 
that we know it to be is merely relative to us, consisting 
in the power of affecting us in certain ways, or, as it is 
technically called, of producing Phu,'nomena. External 
things exist, and have an inmost nature, but their inmost 
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nature is inacccselble to our fuculties. We know it not, 
and can assert nothing of it with a meaning. Of tlio 
ultimote Bcalitics, ns such, we know the oxistenue, and 
nothing more. But the impressions wliich tlicse lieali- 
tiee make on us — the senaatioos thcj excite, the siiiiili- 
tudee, groupings, and successions of those sensations, 
or, to sum up all this in a common tliough impro[icr 
expression, the rcpresentatimis generated in our minds 
by the action of the Things themselves — tliese we may 
know, and these are all that we can know resiwcling 
them. In some future state of existence it is con- 
ceivable that we may know more, and more may be 
known by intelligencea superior to iis. Yet e\'cn this 
can only be true in the same sense in wliich a person 
with the use of his eyes knows more than is known to 
one bom blind, or in which we should know more than 
we do if we were endowed with two or three additiunul 
senses. We should have more sensations ; pluenomcQa 
would exist to us of which we have at present no con- 
ception ; and we should know better than we now do, 
many of those which are within our present experience ; 
for since the new impressions would doubtless be linked 
with the old, as the old are with one another, by uni- 
formities of succession Hnd coexistence, we should now 
have new marks indicating to us known phsenomena in 
cases in which we should otherwise have been unaware 
of them. But all this additional knowledge would be, 
like that which we now possess, merely phsenomenal. 
We should not, any more than at present, know things 
aa they are in themselves, hut merely an increased 
numlior of relations between them and us. And in the 
only meaning which we are able to attach to the term, 
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all knowledge, by however exalted an Intelligence, can 
only be relative to the knowing Mind. If Things have 
an inmost nature, apart not only from the impressions 
which they produce, but from all those which they are 
fitted to produce, on any sentient being, this inmost 
FAture is unknowable, inscrutable, and inconceivable, 
not to us merely, but to every other creature. To say 
that even the Creator could know it, is to use language 
which to us has no meaning, because we have no facul- 
ties by which to apprehend that there is any such thing 
for him to know. 

It is in this fonn that the doctrine of the Relativity of 
Knowledge is held by the greater number of those who 
profess to hold it, attaching any definite idea to the term. 
These again are divided into several distinct schools of 
thinkers, by some of whom the doctrine is held with a 
modification of considerable importance. 

Agreeing in the opinion that what we know of Nou 
mena, or Things in themselves, is but their bare exist- 
ence, all our other knowledge of Things being but a 
knowledge of something in ourselves which derives its 
orimn from them ; tliere is a class of thinkers who hold 
that our mere sensations, and an outward cause which 
produces them, do not compose the whole of this relative 
knowledge. The Attributes which we ascrilxi to out- 
ward things, or such at least as are inseparable from 
them in thought, contain, it is affirmed, other elements, 
over and above sensations plus an unknowable cause. 
These additional elements are still only relative, for they 
are not in the objects themselves, nor have we evidence 
of any thing in t\\e objects that answers to thcni. They 
are added by the mind itself, and belong, not to the 
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Things, but to our perceptions and conceptions of tbem. 
Such properties as the objects can be conceived divested 
of, such as sweetness or sourness, hardness or softness, 
hotness or coldness, whiteness, redness, or blackness — 
these, it is soinctimea admitted, exist in our sensations 
only. But the attributes of filling space, and occupying 
a portion of time, are not properties of our sensations in 
their crude state, neither, again, arc they properties of 
tlie objects, nor is there in tlie objecte any prototyjie 
of thcni. They result from the nature and structure of 
the Aliud itself; which is so constituted that it cannot 
take any impressions from objects except in those par- 
ticular modes. We sec a thing id a place, not because 
the Noumenon, the Thing in itself, is in any place, but 
because it is the law of our perceptive faculty that we 
must see as in some place, whatever we see at all. Place 
is not a property of the Thing, but a mode in which the 
mind is compelled to represent it. Time and Space are 
only modes of our perceptions, not modes of existence, 
and liighcr Intelligenees are possibly not bound by 
them. Things, in themselves, are neither in time nor 
in space, though we cannot represent them to ourselves 
except under that twofold condition. Again, when we 
predicate of a tiling lliat it is one or many, a whole or a 
part of a whole, a Substance possessing Accidents, or an 
Accident inhering in a Substance — when we tliink of it 
a^ producing Effects, or as produced by a Cause (I omit 
other attributes not necessary to be here enumerated), 
we are ascribing to it properties which do not exist in 
the Thing itself, but with which it is clothed by the 
laws of our conceptlve faculty — properties not of the 
Things, but of our mode of conceiving them. We ai-e 
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q r compelled by our nature to construe things to ourselves 
(_^inder these forms, but they are not forms of the Tilings. 
The attributes exist only in relation to us, and as in- 
herent laws of the human faculties ; but differ from Suc- 
cession and Duration in being laws of our intellectual, 
not our sensitive faculty ; technically termed Categories 
of the Understanding. This is the doctrine of the 
Eelativity of our knowledge as held by Kant, who has 
been followed in it by many subsequent thinkers, Ger- 
man, English, and French. 

By the side of this there is another philosophy, older 
in date, which, though temporarily eclipsed and often 
contemptuously treated by it, is, according to present 
appearances, likely to sur\ ive it. Taking the same view 
with Kant of the unknowablencss of Things in them- 
selves, and also agreeing with him that we mentally 
invest the objects of our perceptions with attributes 
which do not all point, like wliiteness and sweetness, to 
specific sensations, but are in some cases constructed 
by the mind's own laws ; this philosophy, however, does 
not think it necessary to ascribe to the mind certxiin 
innate forms, in which the objects are (fis it were) 
(v' moulded into these appearances, but holds that Place, 
? Extension, Substance, Cause, and the rest, are concep- 
i tions put together out of ideas of sensation by the known 
'.laws of association. This, the doctrine of Ilartlev, of 
James Mill, of Professor IJain, and other eminent think- 
ers, and which is compatible with either the acceptance 
or the rejection of the Berkeleian theory, is the extreme 
form of one mode of the doctrine of Relativitv, as Kant's 
is of another. Both schemes accept the doctriue in its 
widest sense — the entire inaccessibility to our faculties 
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of any other knowledge of Things than that of the 
impressions which they produce in our mental con- 
sciousness. 

Between these there are many intermediate systems, 
according as diRcrent thinkers have assigned more or 
leas to the original furniture of the mind on the one 
hand, or to the associations generated by experience on 
the other. Brown, for example, regards our notion of 
Space or Ustension as a product of association, while 
many of our intellectual ideas are regarded by him as 
ultimate and un decomposable facts. But he accepts, in 
its full extent, the doctrine of the Bclativity of our 
knowledge, being of opinion that though we are assurer! 
of the objective existence of a world external to the 
mind, our knowledge of that world is absolutely limited 
to the modes in which we are affected by it. The same 
doctrine is very impressively taught by one of the acutest 
metaphysiciana of recent times, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who, in his " First Principles," insists with equal force 
upon the certainty of the existence of Things in Them- 
selves, and upon their absolute and eternal relegation to 
ibe region of the Unkoowable. This is also, appa- 
rently, the doctrine of Augusta Comte ; though while 
maintaining with great emphasis the unknownblencss of 
Koumcna by our faculties, his aversion to metaphysics 
prevented him from giving any definite opinion as to 
their real existence, wliich, however, his language al- 
ways by implication assumes. 

It is obvious that what has been said respecting the 
imknowablcness of Tilings "in themselves," forms no 
obstacle to our ascribing attributes or properties to them, 
provided these arc always conceived as relative to us. 
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If a thing produces effects of which our sight, hearlug, 
or touch can take cognizance, it follows, and indeed is 
but the same statement in other words, that the thing 
has power to produce those effects. These various 
powers are its properties, and of such, an indefinite mul- 
titude is open to our knowledge. But this knowledge is 
merely phsenomenal. The object is kno>vn to us only in 
one special relation, namely, as that which produces, or 
is capable of producing, certain impressions on our 
senses ; and all that we really know is these impressions. 
This negative meaning is all that should be understood 
by the assertion, that we cannot know the Thing in 
itself; that we cannot know its inmost nature or es- 
sence. The inmost nature or essence of a Tiling is apt 
to be regarded as something unknown, which, if we 
knew it, would explain and account for all the phsenom- 
ena which the thing exhibits to us. But this unknown 
something is a supposition without evidence. We have 
no ground for supposing that there is anything which if 
known to us would afford to our intellect this satisfac- 
tion ; would sum up, as it were, the knowable attributes 
of the object in a single sentence. Moreover, if there 
were such a central property, it would not answer to the 
idea of an " inmost nature ; " for if knowable by any in- 
telligence, it must, like other properties, be relative to 
the intelligence which knows it, that is, it must consist 
in impressing that intelligence in some specific way ; for 
this is the only idea we have of knowing ; the only sense 
in wliich the verb " to know " means anything. 

It would, no doubt, be absurd to assume that our 
words exliaust the possibilities of Being. There may be 
innumerable modes of it which are inaccessible to our 
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faculties, and which coDscquently we lu-e unable to name. 
But we ought not to speak of these modes of Being by 
any of the names we possess. These are all inapplica- 
ble, because they all stand for known modes of Being. 
We might invent new names for the unknown modes ; 
but the new names would have no more meaning than 
the X, y, z, of Algebra. The only name we con give 
them which really expresses an attribute, is the word 
Unknowable. 

The doctrine of the Relativity of our knowledge, in 
the sense which has now been explained, is one of great 
weight and significance, which impresses a character on 
the whole mcxie of philosophical thinking of whoever 
receives it, and is the key-stone of one of the only two 
possible systems of Metaphysics and Psychology. But 
the doctrine is capable of being, and is, understood in at 
least t^vo other senses. In one of them, instead of a 
de6nite and important tenet, it means something quite 
insignificant, which no one ever did or could call in 
question. Suppose a philosopher to maintain that cer- 
tain properties of objects are in the Thing, and not in 
our senses ; in the thing itself, not as whiteness may be 
said to be in the Tiling (namely, that there is in the 
Thing a power whereby it protluccs in ua the sensation 
of white), but in quite another manner ; and are known 
to us not indirectly, as the inferred causes of our sensa- 
tions, but by direct perception of them in the outward 
object. Suppose tlic same philosopher, nevertheless, to 
aflfina strenuously that all our knowledge is merely 
phn;nomenal, and relative to ourselves; that we do not 
and cannot know anything of outwanl objects, cxccjit 
relatively to our own fiiculties. I think our first feeling 
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respecting a thinker who professed both these doctrines, 
would be to wonder what he could possibly mean by the 
latter of them. It would seem that he must mean one 
of two trivialities : either that we can only know what we 
have the power of knowing, or else that all our knowl- 
edge is relative to us, inasmuch as it is we that know it. 
There is another mode of understanding the doctrine 
of Relativity, intermediate between these insignificant 
truisms and the substantial doctrine previously ex- 
pounded. The position taken may be, that perception 
of Things as they are in themselves is not entirely 
denied to us, but is so mixed and confused with im- 
pressions derived from their action on us, as to give a 
relative cliaracter to the whole aggregate. Our absolute 
knowledge may be vitiated and disguised by the presence 
of a relative element. Our faculty (it may be said) of 
perceiving things as they are in themselves, though real, 
has its own laws, its own conditions, and necessary mode 
of operation : our cognitions consequently depend, not 
solely on the nature of the things to be known, but also 
on that of the knowing faculty, as our sight depends not 
solely upon the object seen, but upon that together with 
the stnicture of tlie eye. If the eye were not achromatic, 
we should see all visible objects with colors derived from 
the organ, as well as with those truly emanating from 
tlie object. Supposing, therefore, that Things in them- 
selves are the natural and proper object of our knowing 
faculty, and that this faculty carries to the mind a report 
of what is in the Thing itself, apart from its effects on 
us, there would still be a portion, of uncertainty in tliesc 
reports, inasmuch as we could not be sure that the eye 
of our mind is achromatic, and that the message it 
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bnngs from the Noumenon doca not arrive tingeil and 
falsified, in an unknown degree, tlirough an influence 
arising from the necessary conditions of the mind's ac 
tion. We may, in short, be looking at Thinga in them- 
Bclvea, but through imperfect glasses : what we see may 
be the very Thing, but the eolora and forma which tho 
glass conveys to ua may be partly on optical illui^ion. 
Thia is a possible opinion : and one who, holding this 
opinion, should speak of the Relativity of our knowl- 
edge, would not use the term wholly without meaning. 
But he could not, consistently, assert that all our knowl- 
edge is relative ; since his opinion would be that we have 
a capacity of Absolute knowledge, but tliat wc are liable 
to mistake relative knowledge for it. 

In which, if in any, of these various meanings, was 
the doctrine of Relativity held by Sir W. Hamilton ? 
To this question, a more puzzling one than might have 
been expected, we shall endeavor in the succeeding 
chapter to find an answer. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE DOCTUINE OF THE RELATIVITY OF IIUMAN KNO^VL- 
EDOE, AS HELD BY SIR WILLLVM HAMILTON. 

It is hardly possible to affirm more strongly or more 
explicitly than Sir W. Hamilton has done, that Things 
in themselves are to us altogether unknowable, and that 
all we can know of any thing is its relation to us, com- 
posed of, and limited to, the Phajnomena which it 
exhibits to our organs. Let me cite a passage from one 
of the Appendices to the " Discussions." * 

"Our whole knowledge of mind and of matter is 
relative, conditioned — relatively conditioned. Of things 
absolutely or in themselves, be they external, be they 
internal, we know nothing, or know them only as incog- 
nizable; and become aware of their incomprehensible 
existence, only as this is indirectly and accidentally 
revealed to us, through certain qualities related to our 
faculties of knowledge, and which qualities, again, we 
cannot think as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and 
of themselves. All that we know is therefore pluenome- 
nal, — phenomenal of the unknown. . . . Jsor is this 
denied; for it has been commonly confessed, that, as 
substances, we know not what is Matter, and arc 
ignorant of what is Mind." 

This passage miglit be matched by many others, 
equally emphatic, and in appearance equally decisive, 

• " Discussions on riiilosophy," p. 643. 
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several of which I shall have occasion to quote. Yet in 
tlie sense which the author's phrases scciii to convey — 
ID the only substantial meaning capable of being 
attached to them — the doctrine they assert was cer- 
tainly not held by Sir W. Hamilton. lie by no means 
adniita that we know nothing of objects, except their 
existence, and the impressions produced by tlicn] upon 
the humaa mind. He affirms this in regard to what 
have been akiled by metaphysician a tlie Secondary 
Qualities of Matter, but denies it of the Primary. 

On this point hia declarations are very explicit. One 
of the most elaborate of his Dissertations on Reid is 
devoted to expounding the distinction. The Dissertation 
begins tlius : * 

"The developed doctrine of Real Presentation ism, 
the basis of Xatural Realism" (the doctrine of the 
author himself) , " asserts the consciousness or immediate 
perception of certain essential attributes of Matter ob- 
jectively existing ; while it admits that otlicr properties 
of body are unkno\\'n in themselves, and only inferred as 
causes to account for certain subjective aiTections of 
vrhich we are cognizant in ourselves. Tliis discrimina- 
tion, which to other systems is contingent, superficial, 
extraneous, but to Natural Realism necessary, radical, 
intrinsic, coincides with what since the time of Loeke 
has been generally known as the distinction of the 
Qualities of Matter or Body, using tliese terms as con- 
vertible, into Primary and Secondary." 

Furtlier on.t he states, in additional development of 



• DiiOTrlatiotu npptndcil to Sir W. ILtmlltun's Edition of Itcid'9 Works, 
p. 825. 
t Itiid. p. S12. 
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80-callcd Xatural Realism, " that we have not merely a 
notion, a conception, an imagination, a subjective repre- 
sentation — of Extension, for example — called up or 
suggested in some incomprehensible manner to the mind, 
on occasion of an extended object being presented to the 
sense ; but that in the perception of such an object we 
really have, as by nature we believe we have, an imme- 
diate knowledge of that external object as extended J*^ 

** If * we are not percipient of any extended reality, 
we are not percipient of body as existing; for body 
exists, and can only be known immediately and in itself, 
as extended. The material world, on this supposition, 
sinks into something imknown and problematical ; and 
its existence, if not denied, can, at least, be only 
precariously affirmed, as the occult cause, or incom- 
j)rehensible occasion, of certain subjective affections we 
experience in the form either of a sensation of the 
secondary quality or of a perception of the primary." 

Not only, in Sir AV. Hamilton's opinion, do we know, 
by direct consciousness or perception , certain propensities 
of Things as they exist in the Things themselves, but 
we may also know those properties as in the Things, by 
demonstration d priori. ^ The notion f of body being 
given, every primary quality is to be evolved out of that 
notion, as necessarily involved in it, independently alto- 
gether of any experience of sense." '^The { Primary 
Qualities may be deduced a priori^ the bare notion of 
matter being given ; they being, in fact, only evolutions 
of the conditions which that notion necessarily implies." 
lie goes so far as to say, that our belief of the Primary 
Qualities is, not merely necessary as involved in a fact 

• DiBSCrtations. p. S12. f Ibid. p. ai 1. % Ibid. p. 846. 
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of which we have a direct perception, but necessary in 
itself, bjour mcatul constitution. lie speaks* of "that 
absolute or insti])crable resistance which we arc compelled, 
independently of experience, to think that every part of 
matter would oppose to any attempt to deprive it of its 
space, by compressing it into an inextended." 

Tlie following ia still more specific, f " The Prim;u'y " 
Qualities " are apprehended as they are in bodies ; the 
Secondary, as they are in us ; the Secundo-primary " (a 
third class created by himself, comprising the mechani- 
cal as distinguished from the geometrical properties of 
Body) ," as they are in bodies and as they arc in us. . . . 
We know the Primary qualities immediately as objects 
of perception ; the Secundo-primary both immediately 
as objects of perception and mediately as causes of sensa- 
tion ; the Secondary only mediately as causes of sensation. 
In other words : The Primary are known immediately in 
themselves; the Secundo-primary, both immediately in 
tliemselvcB and mediately in their effects on us ; the 
Secondary, only mediately, in their effects on us. . . . 
Wc are conscious, as objects, in the Primary Qualities, 
of the modes of a not-self; in the Secondary, of the 
modes of self; in the Secundo-primary, of the modes 
of self and of a not-self at once." 

There is nothing wonderful in Sir W. Hamilton's 
entertaining these opinions ; they are held by perhaps a 
majority of metaphysicians. But it is surprising tliat, 
entertaining them, he should have believed himself, and 
been believed by others, to maintain the Relativity of all 
our knowledge. What he deems to be relative, in any 
sense of the term that is not insignificant, is only our 
* DL-ecrUtkinB, p. 81S. t Ibitl. pp. $57, 83S. 
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knowledge of the Secondary Qualities of objects. Exten- 
sion and the other Primary Qualities be positively asserts 
that we have an immediate intuition of, *^ as they arc in 
bodies " — ** as modes of a not-self; " in express contradis- 
tinction to being known merely as causes of certain 
impressions on our senses or on our minds. As there 
cannot have been, in his own thoughts, a flat contradic- 
tion between what he would have admitted to be the two 
cardinal doctrines of his pliilosophy, the only question 
that can arise is, which of the two is to be taken in a 
non-natural sense. Is it the doctrine that we know 
certain properties as they are in the Things ? Were we 
to judge from a foot-note to the same Dissertation, we 
might suppose so. He there obseiTcs* — "In saying 
that a thing is known in itself, I do not mean that this 
object is known in its absolute existence, that is, out of 
relation to us. This is impossible ; for our knowledge 
is only of the relative. To know a thing in itself or 
immediately, is an expression I use merely in contrast to 
the knowledge of a thing in a representation, or medi- 
ately : " in other words, he merely means that we perceive 
objects directly, and not through the species sensihiles 
of Lucretius, the Ideas of Berkeley, or the Mental 
Modifications of Brown. Let us suppose this granted, 
and that the knowledge we have of objects is gained by 
direct perception. Still the question has to be answered 
whether the knowledge so acquired is of the objects as 
they are m themselves, or only as they are relatively to 
us. Now, what, according to Sir W. Hamilton, is this 
knowledge ? Is it a knowledge of the Thing, Inerely in 
its effects on us, or is it a knowledge of somewhat in the 

♦ P.86G. 
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Thing, ulterior to any effect on lis? He aseerta in tho 
plainest terms tbat it is the latter. Tlien it is not a 
knowledge wholly relative to us. If what we perceive 
in the Thing is something of ivliich we are only aware 
us existing, and as causing impressions on us, our knowl- 
edge of the Thing is only relative. But if what wo 
jwrccivc and cognize is not merely a cause of our sub- 
jective impressions, but a Tiling possessing, in its own 
nature and essence, a long list of properties. Extension, 
Impenetrability, Xumbcr, Magnitude, Figure, Mobility, 
Position, all perceived as "essential attributes" of the 
Thing as "objectively e-tisting" — all as "Modes of a 
Kot^Setf," and by no means as an occult cause or causes 
of any Modes of Self (and that such is the ease Sir 
"W. Hamilton asserts in every form of language, leaving 
no stone unturned to make us apprehend the breadth of 
tlie distinction) — then I am willing to believe tbat in 
affirming this knowledge to be entirely relative to Self, 
such a thinker as Sir W. Hamilton had a meaning, but 
I have no small difficulty in discovering what it is. 

The place where wc should expect to find this difficulty 
cleared up, is the formal exposition of the Eclafivity of 
Human Knowledge, in the Erst volume of the Lectures. 

He declares his intention * of " now stating and ex- 
plaining the great axiom that all human knowlctlge, 
consequently that all human philosophy, is only of the 
relative or plixnomenal. In this proposition, the term 
relative is opposed to the term absolute; nnd therefore, 
in Baying that wc know only the relative, I virtually 
assert that we know nothing absolute, — nothing exist- 
ing absolutely, that is, in and for itself, and without 
• Lcrtnrea, 1. 13&-3. 
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relation to us and our faculties* I shall illudti'ate this by 
its application. Our knowledge is either of matter or 
of mind. Now, what is matter? AVhat do we know 
of matter ? Matter, or body, is to us the name either of 
something known, or of something unknown. In so far 
as matter is a name for something known, it means that 
which appears to us under the forms of extension, solid- 
ity, divisibility, figure, motion, roughness, smoothness, 
color, heat, cold, &c. ; in short, it is a common name 
for a certain series, or aggregate, or complement of 
appearances or plucnomena manifested in coexistence. 

"But as these pha;nomena appear only in conjunction, 
we are compelled by the constitution of our nature to 
think them conjoined in and by something ; and as they 
are pha^nomena, we cannot think them the phscnomena 
of nothing, but must regard them as the properties or 
qualities of something that is extended, solid, figured, 
&c. But this something, absolutely and in itself, t. e., 
considered apart from its phamomena — is to us as zero. 
It is only in its qualities, only in its effects, in its rela- 
tive or phajnomenal existence, that it is cognizable or 
conceivable ; and it is only by a law of thought which 
compels us to think something absolute and unknown, 
as the basis or condition of the relative and known, that 
this something obtains a kind of incomprehensible reality 
to us. Now, that which manifests its qualities — in 
other words, that in which the appearing causes inhere, 
that to which they belong — is called their subject^ 
or substance, or substratum. To this subject of the 
plisenomena of extension, solidity, &c., the term mattery 
or material substance , is commonly given ; and there- 
fore, as contradistinguished from these qualities, it is the 
name of something unknown and inconceivable. 
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" The same is true in regard to tlie term mind. In 
BO fur as niiDcl is the commoa name for the states of 
knowing, willing, feeling, desiring, &c., of which I nm 
conscious, it is only the name for a certain series of 
connected pluenomena or qualities, and, consequently, 
expresses only what is known. But in so for as it 
denotes that subject or substance in which the phicnom- 
ena of knowing, willing, <&c., inhere, — something bo- 
hind OF under these pha^nomcna, — it expresses what, in 
itself or in its absolute exiatencc, is unknown. 

"Thus, mind and innttcr, as known or knownblc, are 
only two different series of plucnomena or qualities ; 
mind and matter, as unknown and unknowable, arc the 
two substances in which these two different eeriea of 
phsenomcna or qualities are supposed to inhere. The 
existence of an unknown substance ia only an infer- 
ence we are compelled to make from the existence of 
known phenomena ; and the distinction of two sub- 
stances is only inferred from the seeming incompatibility 
of the two series of pluenomena to coinhcre in one. 

"Our whole knowledge of mind nnd matter ia thus, 
as we have said, only relative ; of existence, absolutely 
nnd in itself, we know nothing : and we may say of man 
what Virgil said of ^neas, contemplating in ihe pro- 
phetic sculpture of his shield the future glories of 
Bome — 

"Rcnnnqiie ignaniB, Ima^^lno gaodct." 

Here is an exposition of the nature and limits of our 
knowledge which would have satisfied Hartley, Brown, 
and even Comte. It cannot be more explicitly laid 
down, that Matter, as known to tis, is but the inctjm- 
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prehensible and incognizable basis or substratum of a 
bundle of sensible qualities, appearances, pba^nomena ; 
that we know it '^only in its effects ; " that its very exist- 
ence is " only an inference we ai'e compelled to make " 
from those sensible appearances ; a doctrine, by the way, 
which, under the name of Cosmothetic Idealism, is 
elsewhere the object of some of his most cutting attacks. 
On the subject of JVIind, again, could it have been more 
explicitly affirmed, tliat all we know of Mind is its 
successive states " of knowing, willing, feeling, desiring, 
&c.," and that JNIind, considered as "sometliing behind 
or under these phajnomena," is to us unknowable? 

Subsequently he says, that not only all the knowl- 
edge we have of anything, but all which we could have 
if we were a thousandfold better endowed than we are, 
would still be only knowledge of the mode in which the 
thing would affect us. Had we as many senses (the 
illustration is his own) as the inhabitants of Sirius, in 
the " Micromegas " of Voltaire ; were there, as there 
may well be, a thousand modes of real existence as 
definitely distinguished from one another as are those 
which manifest themselves to our present senses, and 
'Miad we,* for each of these thousand modes, a separate 
organ competent to make it known to us, — still would 
our whole knowledge be, as it is at present, only of the 
relative. Of existence, absolutely and in itself, \ye 
should then be as ignorant as we are now. We should 
still apprehend existence only in certain special modes — 
only in certain relations to our faculties of knowledge." 

Nothing can be truer or more clearly stated than all 
this : tut the clearer it is, the more irreconcilable does 

♦ Lectures, i. 1*53. 
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it appear with our author's doctrine of the direct cog- 
DoscibOitj of the Primary Qualitiea. If it be true that 
KxtensioD. Figure, and the other qualities eniiinerated, 
are known " immediately in themselves," and not, like 
Secondary qualities, " in their effects on us ; " if the for- 
mer are " apprehended as they are in bodies," and not, 
like the Secondary, " as they are in us ; " if it is these 
Inst exclusively that are "unknown in themselves, and 
only inferred as causes to account for certain subjective 
afTcctiona in ourselves ; " while, of the former, we arc 
immediately conscious as " attributes of matter objec- 
tively existing ; " and if it is not to he endured that 
matter should "sink into something imknown and 
problematical ," whose existence "can be only precari- 
ously affirmed as the occult cause or incomprehensible 
occasion of certain subjective affections we experience 
in the form either of a sensation of the secondary qual- 
ity or of a perception of the primary " (being precisely 
what Sir W. Hamilton, in the preceding quotations, 
appeared to say that it is) ; if these things be so, our 
faculties, as far as the Primary Qualities arc concerned, 
do- cognize and know Matter as it is in itself, and not 
merely as an unknowable and incomprehensible substra- 
tum ; they do cognize and know it as it exists absolntely- 
and not merely in relation to us; it is k'own to us 
directly, and not as a mere "inference" from Pluc 
noniena. 

Will it be said that the attributes of extension, figure, 
number, magnitude, and the rest, though known as in 
the Things themselves, arc yet known only relatively 
to US, because it is by our faculties that we know Ihcin, 
and because appropriate faculties are the necessary con- 
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dition of knowledge? If so, the "gi'cat axiom" of 
Eelativity is reduced to this, that we can know Things 
as tliey are in themselves, but can know no more of 
them than our faculties are competent to inform us of. 
If such be the meaning of Relativity, our author might 
well maintain* that it is a truth ^ harmoniously re-echoed 
by every philosopher of every school;" nor need he 
have added *'with the exception of a few late Abso- 
lute theorizers in Germany ; " for certainly neither 
Schelling nor Hegel claims for us any other knowledge 
than such as our faculties are, in their opinion, compe- 
tent to give. 

Is it possible, that by knowledge of qualities "as 
they are in Bodies," no more was meant than knowing 
that the Body must have qualities whereby it produces 
the affection of which we are conscious in ourselves? 
But tliis is the very knowledge which our author pred- 
icates of Secondary Qualities, as contradistinguished 
from the Primary. Secondary he frankly acknowledges 
to be occult qualities : we really, in his opinion, have no 
knowledge, and no conception, what that is in an object, 
by virtue of which it has its specific smell or taste. Jiut 
Primary qualities, according to him, we know all about : 
there is nothing occult or mysterious to us in these ; we 
perceive and conceive them as they are in themselves, 
and as they are in the body they belong to. They are 
manifested to us, not, like the Secondary qualities, only 
in their effects, in the sensations they excite in us, but in 
their own nature and essence. 

Perhaps it may be surmised, that in calling knowledge 
of this sort by the epithet Kelative, Sir W. Hamilton 

* DiscoM^oxis, Appendix, p. 644. 
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meant that though we know those qualities as they nre in 
thcmeclres, we only discover them through their relation 
to certain efTects in ue ; that in order that there may be 
Perception there must also be Sensation ; and we thus 
know tlie Primary Qualities, in their effects on us and 
also in themselves. But neither will this explanation 
nerve. This theory of Primary Qualities does not clash 
with the Secondary, but it runs against the Secundo- 
primuy. It is this third class, which, as he told us, are 
known " both immediately in themselves and mediately 
in their effects on us," The Primary are only known 
"immediately in themselves." He has thus with hisown 
hands deliberately extruded from our knowledge of iho 
Primary qualities the clement of relativity to us : — ex- 
cept, to be sure, in the acceptation in which knowing is 
itself a relation, inasmuch as it implies a knower; 
whereby instead of the doctrine that Things in Itiem- 
selves are not possible objects of knowledge, we obtain 
the "great axiom" that they cannot be known unlcsa 
there is somebody to know them. 

Perhaps it may be suspected (and some phrases in the 
longest of our extracts might countenance the idea) that 
in calling our knowledge relative, Sir W. Hamilton was 
not thinking of the knowledge of qualities, but of Sub- 
stances, of Matter and IMind ; and meant that qualities 
might be cognized absolutely, but that Substances being 
oidy known through their qualities, the knowledge of 
Substances can only be regarded as relative. But this 
irterpretation of his doctrine is again inadmissible. For 
tlie relativity of which he is continually speaking is 
relativity to us, while the relativity which this theory 
ascribes to Substances is relativity to their attributes; 
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and if the attributes are known otherwise than relatively 
to us, so must the substances be. Besides, we have seen 
him asserting the necessary relativity of our knowledge 
of Attributes, no less positively than of Substances. 
Speaking of Things in themselves, we found him saying 
that we " become aware of their incomprehensible exist- 
ence only as this is revealed to us through certain 
qualities . . . which qualities, again, we cannot tliink 
as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of them- 
selves.*' There is no reservation here in favor of the 
Primary Qualities. Whatever, in his theory, was meant 
by relativity of knowledge, he intended it of qualities 
as nmch as of substances, of Primary Qualities as much 
as of Secondary. 

Can any light be derived from the statement that we 
do not know any qualities of things except those which 
are in connection with our faculties, or, as our author 
expresses it (surely by a very strained use of language) , 
which are " analogous to our faculties " ? * If, by " our 
faculties," is to be understood our knowing faculty, this 
proposition is but the trivial one already noticed, that 
we can know only what we can know. And this is what 
the author actually seems to mean ; for in a sentence 
immediately following f he paraphrases the expression 
"analogous to our faculties,*' by the phrase that we must 
" possess faculties accommodated to their apprehension.** 
To be able to see, we must have a faculty accommodated 
to seeing. Is this what we are intended to understand 
by the " great axiom " ? 

But if " our faculties " does not here mean our know- 
ing faculty, it must mean our sensitive faculties ; and 

• Lectures, i. 141, 153. f P. 153. 
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the statement is, that to be known by us, a qunlitj miiet 
be " analogous " (meaning, I suppose, related) to our 
senses. But what ia meant by being related to our 
senses? Thnt it must be fitted to give us sensations. 
We thus return aa before to an identical proposition. 

Tlie conclusion I cannot help drawing from this col- 
lation of passages is, that Sir W. Hamilton either never 
held, or, when he wrote the Dissertations, had ceased to 
bokl, the doctrine for which he has been so often praised, 
and nearly as often attacked, — the Bclalivitj of Human 
Knowledge. He certainly did sincerely believe that he 
held it. But he repudiated it in every sense which 
makes it other llian a barren truism. Id the only mean- 
ing in which he really maintained it, there ia nothing to 
maintain. It is an identical proposition and nothing 
more. 

And to this, or sometlung next to this, he openly 
reduces it in the summary with which he concludes its 
exposition. "From what Las been said," he observes," 
"you will be able, I hope, to understand what is meant 
by the proposition, that all our knowledge is only rela- 
tive. It ia relative, 1st. Because existence is not cog- 
nizable, absolutely in itself, but only in special modes ; 
2d. Because these modes can be known only if they 
stand in a certain relation to our faculties." Whoever 
can find anything more in these two statements, than 
that we do not know all about a Thing, but only as 
much about it as we arc capable of knowing, is more 
ingenious or more fortunate than mj'self. 

He adds, however, to these reasons why our knowl- 
edge is only relative, a third reason. " 3d. Because the 
• Lectures, i. 148. 
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mofles, thus relative to our faculties, are assented to, 
and known by, the mind only under modifications deter- 
mined by those facuhies tliemselves." Of this addition 
to the theory we took notice near the conclusion of the 
preceding chapter. It shall have the advantage of a 
fuller explanation in Sir W. Hamilton's words. 

"In* the perception of an external object, the mind 
does not know it in immediate relation to itself, but 
mediately, in relation to the material organs of sense. 
If, therefore, we were to throw these organs out of 
consideration, and did not take into account what they 
contribute to, and how they modify, our knowledge of 
that object, it is evident that our conclusion in regard 
to the nature of external perception would be erroneous. 
Again, an object of perception may not even stand in 
immediate relation to the organ of sense, but may make 
its impression on that organ through an intervening 
medium. Now, if this medium be thrown out of ac- 
count, and if it be not considered that the real external 
object is the sum of all that externally contributes to 
aflect the sense, we shall, in like manner, run into error. 
For example, I see a book — I see that book through 
an external medium (what that medium is, we do not 
now inquire) , and I see it through my organ of sight, 
the eye. Now, as the full object presented to the mind 
(observe that I say the mind) in perception, is an object 
compounded of the external object emitting or reflecting 
light, t. e., modifying the external medium — of this 
external medium — and of the living orgjin of sense, 
in their mutual relation, let us suppose, in the example 
I have taken, that the full or adequate object perceived 

* Lectures, i. pp. 146-148. 
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18 equal to twelve, and that this amount is mode up of 
three several parts, of four, contributed by tlie book, — 
of four, contributed by all that intervenes betwcea the 
book and the organ, — and of four, contributed by the 
living organ itself. I use this ilhistratiou to show tliiit 
the i^iscnomcnon of the external object ia not presented 
immediately to the mind, but is known by it only aa 
modified through certain intenncdiate agencies ; and to 
ehow, that sense itself may be a source of error, if we 
do not analyze and distinguish what elements, in an 
act of perception, belong to the outward reality, what 
to the outward medium, and what to the action of sense 
itself. But this source of error Is not limited to our 
perceptions : and we are liable to be deceived, not 
merely by not dintinguishing in an act of knowledge 
what is contributed by sense, hut by not distinguishing 
what is contributed by the mind itself. Tliis is the 
most difficult and important function of philosophy ; 
and the greater number of its higher problems arise in 
the attempt to determine the shares to which the know- 
ing subject, and the object known, may pretend in the 
total act of cognition. For according as we attribute 
a larger or a smaller proportion to each, we either run 
into the extremes of Idealism and Materialism, or main- 
tain an equilibrium between the two." 

The proposition, that our cognitions of objects are 
only in part dependent on the objects themsehes, and in 
part on elements superadded by our organs or by our 
minds, is not identical, nor primil facie absurd. It can- 
not, however, warrant the assertion that all our knowl- 
edge, but only that the part so added, is relative. If our 
author had gone as far as Kant, and had said t)iat all 
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which constitutes knowledge is put in by the mind itself, 
he would have really held, in one of its forms, the doc- 
trine of the Relativity of our knowledge. But what he 
does say, far from implying that the whole of our knowl- 
edge is relative, distinctly imports that all of it which is 
real and authentic is the reverse. If any part of what 
we fancy that we perceive in the objects themselves, 
originates in the perceiving organs or in the cognizing 
mind, thus much is purely relative ; but since, by sup- 
position, it does not all so originate, the part that does 
not, is as much absolute as if it were not liable to be 
mixed up with these delusive subjective impressions. 
The admixture of the relative element not only does not 
take away the absolute character of the remainder, but 
does not even (if our author is right) prevent us from 
recognizing it. The confusion, according to him, is not 
inextricable. It is for us to ^analyze and distinguish 
what elements "in an " act of knowledge ** are con- 
tributed by the object, and what by our organs, or by 
the mind. We may neglect to do this, and as far as the 
mind's share is concerned, can only do it by the help of 
philosophy ; but it is a task to which in his opinion 
philosophy is equal. By thus stripping off such of the 
elements in our apparent cognitions of Things as are but 
cognitions of something in us, and consequently rela- 
tive, we may succeed in uncovering the pure nucleus, 
the direct intuitions of Things in themselves ; as wo 
correct the observed positions of the heavenly bodies by 
allow^ing for the error due to the refracting influence of 
the atmospheric medium, an influence which does not 
alter the facts, but only our perception of them. 

It has thus been shown, by accumulated proof, that 
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Sir AV. Hamilton did not hold any opinion in virtue of 
wliicli it could rationally be aBsertcd that all liuin:m 
knowledge ia relative ; but did hold, as one of the main 
elements of his philosophical creed, the opposite doc- 
trine, of the cognoacibility of external Things, in certain 
of their aspects, as they are in themselves, absolutely. 

But if this be true, what becomes of his dispute with 
Cousin, and with Cousin's German predecessors and 
teachers? That celebrated controversy surely meant 
sonicttiing. Where there was so much smoke there 
tuust Iiave been some fire. Some difference of opinion 
Diust really have existed between Sir W. Hamilton and 
his antagonists. 

Assuredly there was a difference, and one of great 
impoitance from the point of view of cither disputant ; 
not unimportant in the view of those who dissent from 
them both. In the succeeding chapter I shall endeavor 
to point out what the difference was. 
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IN WHAT RESPECT SIB W. HAMILTON REALLY DIFFERS 
FROM THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

The question really at issue in Sir W. Hamilton's 
celebrated and striking review of Cousin's philosophy, is 
this: TTavft wa^ nr ^ftizA wa not, a n^ imme diate intuition 
of God? The name of God is veiled under two ex- 
treniely abstract phrases, "The Infinite" and ^'Tho 
Absolute," perhaps from a reverential feeling : such, at 
least, is the reason given by Sir W. Hamilton's disciple, 
Mr. Manscl,* for preferring the more vague expressions. 
But it is one of the most unquestionable of all logical 
maxims, that the meaning of the abstract must be 
sought for in the concrete, and not conversely ; and we 
shall see, both in the case of Sir W. Hamilton and of 
IVIr. Mansel, that the process cannot be reversed with 
impunity. 

I proceed to state, chiefly in the words of Sir W. 
Hamilton, the opinions of the two parties to the con- 
troversy. Both undertake to decide what are the facts 
which (in their o\vn phraseology) are given m 
sci ousnej fs ; or, as others say, of which we have intuitive 
knowledge. According to Cousin, there are, in every 
act oT^onsciousness, three elements ; three things of 
which we are intuitively aware. There is a finite ele- 

* Bnmpton Lectures. (The Limits of Religious Thought.) Foortk 
edition, p. 42. 
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mcnt ; an clement of plura lity, com pQUiided of a Self 
or" ~EgO i iind Bomething different from Self, or Non-ego. 
There is also an infinite element ; a consciouaness of 
eomctluDg infinite. " At • the same inatant when we are 
conscious of these [finite] c-^istencea, plural, reldtivc, 
and contingent, we are conscious likenise of a Eu{>erior . 
unity in which they are contained, and by which they 
are explained ; a unity absolute as tliey are conditioned, 
substantive as they are pluenomenal, and an infinite 
cause as they are finite causes. This unity ia God." 
The first two elements being the Finite and God, the 
third element ia the relation between the Finite and God, 
which is that of cause and efieet. These three things 
are immediately given in every act of consciousness, and 
are, therefore, apprehended aa real existences by direct 
intuition. 

Of t hese alleged e lements of (Jonaciousness, Sir W . 
Han ulton only a 'I'Tiitfl fJl^ first ; the finite^clemcnt, com- 
pounded^_SeIf_wid a Not-self ,." limiting and colidiSon- 
i ng one fl nft'*"" " He denies that God is given in 
immediate consciousness, is apprehended by direct intu- 
ition. It is in no such way as this that God, according 
to him, ia known to us ; and as an Infinite and Absolute 
Being he ia not, and cannot be, known to us at all ; for 
we have no faculties capable of apprehending the Infinite 
or Uie Absolute. The second of M. Cousin's elements 
being thus excluded, the third (the Relation between the 
first and second) falls with it ; and Conseiuusness re- 
mains limited to the finite clement, compounded of an 
Ego and a Njn-ego. 

In this contest it is almost superfluous for me to say 
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that I am entirely with Sir W. Hamilton, The doctrine, 
that we have an immediate or intuitive knowledge of 
God, I consider to be bad metaphysics, involving a false 
conception of the nature and limits of the human facul- 
ties, and grounded on a superficial and erroneous psy- 
chology. Whatever relates to God I hold w^th Sir W. 
Hamilton to be matter of inference ; I would add, of 
inference a posteriori. And in so for as Sir W. Ham- 
ilton has contributed, whicli he has done very materially, 
towards discrediting the opposite docti-ine, he has ren- 
dered, in my estimation, a good service to philosophy. 
But though I assent to his conclusion, liis arguments 
seem to me very far from inexpugnable; a sufficient 
answer, I conceive, might without difficulty be given to 
all of them, though I do not say that it was always 
competent to M. Cousin to give it. And the arguments, 
in the present case, are of as much importance as the 
conclusion ; not only because they are quite as essential 
a part of Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy, but because 
they affi)rd the premises from which some of his fol- 
lowers, if not himself, have drawn inferences which I 
venture to think extremely mischievous. ^Vliile, there- 
fore, I sincerely applaud the scope and purpose of this 
celebrated piece of philosophical criticism, I tliink it im- 
portant to sift with some minuteness the reasonings it 
employs, and the general mode of thought which it 
exemplifies. 

Tlie question is, as already remarked, whether we 
have a direct intuition of " tlie Infinite " and " the Ab- 
solute ; " M. Cousin maintaining that we have, Sir W, 
Hamilton that we have not ; that the Infinite and the 
Absolute are inconceivable to us, and, by consequence, 
unknowable. 
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It ia proper to explain to any reader not familiar with 
tlicse controversies the meaning of tlie terms. Infinite 
requires no explanation. It ia universally uiiderstooil 
to signify tliat to the magnitude of which there is no 
limit. If weiipcak of infinite duration, or infinite space, 
we are supposed to mean duration which never ceases, 
and extension whieh nowhere comes to an end. Abso- 
lute 13 much more obscure, being a. word of sevcml 
meanings ; but in the sense in which it stands related 
to Infinite, it means (conformably to its etymology) t]mt 
which is finished ur completed. There are some things 
of which the utmost ideal amount is a limited quantity, 
tliough a quantity never actually reached. Id this sense, 
the I'clatioD between the Absolute and the Infinite ia (as 
Bentham would have said) a tolerably close one, namely, 
a relation of contrariety. Far t^vamplti^ (^ assert an 
absolute j ninjmum o£ niattcr, is to dca^ its infinite" 
divisibility. Again, we may speak of absolutely, but 
not of infinitely, pure water. The purity of water is not 
a fact of which, whatever degree we suppose attained, 
there remains a greater beyond, i* i.-^a -m nbnnliitr 
linifii iti f° ""piiiif nf Mpg ^^"■''hni ftr.,.cg7Til!!^ '" 
thought , if not in rrnlity The extraneous substances 
existing in any vessel of water cannot be of more than 
finite amount, and if we suppose them all withdrawn, 
the purity of the water cannot, cvcu in idea, admit of 
further increase. 

Though the idea of Absolute is thus contrasted with 
that of Infinite, the one is equally fitted with the other 
to Ijc predicated of Gotl ; but not in respect of the same 
attributes. There is no incoiTcctncss of speech in the 
phrase Infinite Power ; because the notion it expresses is 
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that of a Being who has the power of doing all things 
which we know, or can conceive, and more. But in 
speaking of knowledge. Absolute is the proper woixl, 
and not Infinite. The liighest degree of knowledge that 
can be spoken of with a meiining, only unounts to 
knowing all that there is to be known : when that point 
is reached, knowledge has attained its utmost limit. So 
of goodness, or justice; they cannot be more than per- 
fect. There arc not infinite degrees of right. The will 
is either entirely right, or wrong in different degrees : 
downwards there are as many gradations as we choose to 
distinguish, but upwards there is an ideal limit. Good- 
ness (unlike time or space) can be imagined complete — 
such that there can be no greater goodness beyond it. 

Such is the signification of the term Absolute, when 
coupled and contrasted w*ith Infinite. But the word has 
other meanings, though often mixed and confounded 
with this ; the more readily as they are all liable to be 
predicated of God. By Absolute is often meant the 
opposite of Relative ; and this is rather many meanings 
than one ; for Relative also is a term used very indefi* 
nitely, and wherever it is employed, the word Absolute 
always accomp.anies it as its negative. In another of its 
senses, Absolute means that which is independent of 
anything else ; which exists, and is what it is, by its 
own nature, and not because of any other thing. In 
this third sense, as in the second, Absolute stands for the 
negation of a relation ; not now of Relation in general, 
but of the specific relation expressed by the term Efifect* 
In this signification it is synonymous wi th a First Caus c^ 
The meaning of a First Cause is, tKat all other things 
exists and arewhat they are, by reason of it and of ita 
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properties, but that it is not itself made to exist, Dor to 
be what it is, bjr anything else. It does not depend, for 
its esiateDce or attributes, on other things : there is 
nothing upon the existence of which its own is condi- 
tional: it exists absolutely." 

Sir W. Hamilton (af^er Kant) unites Uie Infinite and 
the Absolute under a larger abstraction, the Uncondi- 
tioned, regarding it as a genus of which they are the 
two species. f Having often occasion to speak of the 
two in conjunction, he is entitled to a form of abridged 
expression : let us hope he takes due care thut it shall be 
nothing more. But when the Absolute and the Inlinito 
are thus spoken of aa two species of the Unconditioned, 
it is necessary to know in wliich of the senses just dis- 
criminated the word Absolute is to be understood. Sir 
W. Hamilton professes that it is in the first sense — (hat 
of finished, ]>crfccted, completed. He adds that thb is 
the only sense in which, for himself, be uses the term.{ 
If we should find, then, that he does not strictly keep to 
this resolution, we may conclude that the falling off is 
not intentional. 

In accordance with hia professions h e defines t'^" Tn- 
finite as " tha unconditionally Uf ^'ini*"'*!" th" AKanlnfA 
aaj he " nnconditionnlly limited." 5 Here is a now word 
introduced, the word "unconditionally," of which wo 
look in vain for any direct explanation, and which is far 

■ Sir W. Hamilton (DiscuBBfons, note to p. 14) diettngDlshes and deflnca 
tha first two of thcBii mcanlnirs : Absotntc fn the Fense of " flnlfhcd, pcr- 
tuocii, coinplotcij," find Absolnta as opposed to lUlative. The third mean- 
ing he does not exprcssty notice, tint Eccnis Id codfnso li ivitb the ECcond. 
TIk! meoning, however, with which II is leatty nllled, and lo which it ma; 
In a certain aenK bo reduced, 1b the Oist ; aa will be seen bcrcancr. 

t 6e« Iba aane note. X ^"tc, vl npra. 

4 DiKnulonB, p. 13. 
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from conveying so distinct a meaning, as, considering its 
great importance in Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy, it 
ought. Indeed, throughout his writings, he uses the 
word Condition, and its derivatives. Conditioned and 
Unconditioned, as if it was impossible to understand 
them in more than one meaning, and as if nobody could 
require to be told what that meaning is ; though in 
English metaphysics two of the three phrases, until he 
introduced them, were new, and though there arc no 
expressions in all philosophy wliich require definition and 
illustration more.* 

Having premised these verbal explanations, I proceed 
to state, as far as possible in Sir W. Hamilton's own 
words, the heads of his argiunentation to prove that the 
Unconditioned is unknowable. His first summary state- 
ment of the doctrine is as follows : f — 

" The unconditionally unlimited, or the Infinite^ the 
unconditlomrfly limited"," orTli^ J^bsphite^^Cflffl^^ 
tively Be construe3 to the mind : they can be conceived 
only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those 
very conditions under which thought itself is realized ; 

* In page 8 of the Discussions, speaking of the one of M. Cousin's three 
elements of Consciousness which that author " variously expresses by the 
terms unity ^ idaitityt tubstance, absolute caitae^ the infinite, pure thought, 
&c.," Sir W. Hamilton says, " we will briefly call it the Unconditioned." 
%Vhat M. Cousin '* denominates p/ura/i/y, difference, phtenomenon, relative 
cause, thejlnite, determined thought, &c.," Sir W. Hamilton says, "we 
would style tbe Conditioned." This, I think, is as near as he ever comes 
to nn explanation of wliat he means by these words. It is obviously no 
explanation at all. It tells us what (in loglc«il language) the terms denote, 
but not what they connote. An enumeration of the things called by a 
name is not a definition. If the name, for instance, were *' dog," it would 
be no definition to say that what arc variously denominated spaniels, 
mastiffs, and so forth, *• we would style " dogs. The thing wanted is to 
know what attributes common to all these the word signifies, — what ii 
ofilrmed of a thing by calling it a dog. > 

t Discussions, p. 13. 
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consequciitly, the notion of the Unconditioned is only 
negative ; negative of the conceivable itself. For exam- 
ple : On the one band , we can poBitivcly conceive neith er 
an abeolute whoie, tliat is, a whole bo great that we can- 



w hole ; D Or a n absolute part, that is, a part. m> nmnll ih nf: 
we cannot also conceire it as a relative whole divisible 
into' 'Sinalier parte . On the "^l.'jjir JlfflH^i Wfi TOJinnt, I^*- 
itively represent, or realize, .oj c9DStxue to-th»-Bmnl (ae 
licrc TTnderatiuiding and Ima^nation coincide) an infinite 
whole, for this could only be don g hy ^t"* iiffin'*" syn- 
thesis in thou ght of finite whole^ ,^_which wgijld ^tgelf 
require'on innnite time for 'tl.g^PmpliBl'"!^"* t nor, for 
the sa me reatton. ran y p fnllngr ^nt in thought an infinite 
di jiBibilitv nf par tw. The result is the same, whether 
we apply the process to limitation in space, in time, or 
io degree. The unconditional negation and the uncon- 
ditional affirmation of limitation — in other words, the 
I nfinite and the Absolute, pro p erly, s o, CiJlpd — are thus 
e<^a allT inconceivable to ns." 

This argument, that the Infinite and the Absolute arc 
unknowable by ua because the only conceptions we are 
able to form of them are negative, ia stated still more 
emphatically a few pages later.* "Kant has clearly 
shown, that the Idea of the Unconditioned can have no 
objective reality, — that it conveys no knowledge, — and 
that it involves the most insoluble contradictions. But 
he ought to have shown that the Unconditioned had no 
objective application, because it had, in fact, no subjec- 
tive afiirmation ; that it afibrded no real knowledge, bc- 
cauee it contained nothing even conceivable ; and that it is 
' Dlacnsstons, p. 17. 
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self-contradictory, because it is not a notion, cither sim- 
ple or positive, but only a fasciculus of negations — 
negations of the Conditioned in its opposite extremes, 
and bound together merely by the aid of language and 
their common character of incomprehensibility." 

Let us note, then, as the first and most fundamental 
of Sir W. Hamilton's arguments, that our ideas of the 
Infinite and the Absolute are " only a fasciculus of nega- 
tions." I reserve consideration of the validity of this 
and every other part of the argumentation until we have 
the whole before us. He proceeds : * — 

" As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly 
call the Conditioned) is thus the only possible object of 
knowledge and of jiositive thought, — thought neces- 
sarily supposes condition. To think is to condition; 
and conditional limitation is the fundamental law of the 
possibility of thought. For, as the greyhound cannot 
outstrip his shadow, nor (by a more appropriate simile) 
the eagle outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, and 
by which alone he is supported, so the mind cannot 
transcend that sphere of limitation, within and through 
which exclusively the possibility of thought is realized. 
Thought is only of the conditioned ; because, as we have 
said, to think is simply to condition. The Absolute is 
conceived merely by a negation of conceivability ; and 
all that we know, is known as — 

* Won from the cold and formless Infinite* 

" How, indeed, it could ever be doubted that thought 
is only of the conditioned, may well be deemed a mat- 
ter of the profoundcst admiration. Thought cannot 
transcend consciousness ; consciousness is only possible 

♦ Discussions, p. 13. 
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UDilcr the nntitlicsts of a sulijcct and otijcct of tliouglit 
known only in coircljilion , and mntniilly limiting eatli 
Otiiei-; wliilc, independently of this, all that we know 
either of euhjcct or object, cither of mind or matter, ia 
only a knowledge in each of the panicular, of tlic plural, 
of the different, of the modified, of the phicnomciial. 
We admit that the consequence of this doctrine ia — 
that philosophy, if viewed ns more than a science of the 
conditioned, is iuipoeslblc. Departing from the partic- 
ular, we admit, that we can never, in onr higliest 
generalizations, rise above the Fiuiie ; that our knowl- 
edge, whether of mind or matter, can be nothing more 
than a knowledge of the relative manifestations of an 
existence which in itself it 13 onr highest wisdom to 
recognize ns beyond the reach of philosophy. This ia 
what, in the language of St. Austin, (Jognoscendo 
igitoi-alitr, ct ignoradone coijnosciliii:" 

The dictum that "to think is to condition," whatever 
Ix meant by it, may be notctl as our author's second 
argument. And here ends the positive part of his argn- 
nieutatJon. There rcnuiins Ids refutation of oinioncnts. 
After an examination of Sehclling'a opinion, into which 
I need not follow him, he grapples willi M. Cousin, 
ngainst whom he undertakes to show," tliat "his argu- 
ment to prove tlie correality of his thi-ce Ideas proves 
directly the reverse ; " " that (he conditions under which 
alone he allows intelligence to ho possiiliie, necessarily 
exclude the postiibility of a knowlcdtrc, not to say a cou- 
i-eption, of the Absolute;" and "that the Ahsohitc, ns 
define*] by him, 1.* only a relative and a ciiiiditii>nc<.l," 
(tf tliis argument in three parts, if we pass over (or, aa 
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our author would say, discount) as much as is only ad 
hominem^ what is of general application is as follows : — 

Under the first head ; that the Unconditioned is not a 
possible object of thought, because it includes both the 
Infinite and the Absolute, and these are exclusive of one 
another.* 

Under the second ; M. Cousin and our author are 
agreed that there can be no knowledge except ^ where 
there exists a plurality of terms," there are at least a 
perceived and a percciver, a knower and a known. But 
this necessity of " difference and plurality " as a condi- 
tion of knowledge, is inconsistent with the meaning of 
the Absolute, which " as absolutely universal, is abso- 
lutely one. Absolute unity is convertible with the 
absolute negation of plurality and difference. . . . The 
condition of the Absolute as existing, and under which it 
must be known, and the condition of intelligence, as 
capable of knowing, are incompatible. For, if we sup- 
pose the Absolute cognizable, it must be identified 
cither — 1°, with the subject knowing; or, 2°, with the 
object known ; or, 3°, with the indifference of both. 
The first hypothesis, and the second, are contradictory 
of the absolute. For in tlicse the Absolute is supposed 
to be known, cither as contradistinguished from the 
knowing subject, or Jis contradistinguished from the ob- 
ject known : in other words, the Absolute is asserted to 
be known as absolute unity, i. c, as the negation of all 
phirality, while the very act by wliich it is known^ 
affirms plurality as tlie condition of its own possibility. 
The third hypothesis, on tlic otlicr hand, is contradictory 
of the plurality of iutelligecce ; for if the subject and th^ 

♦ Dlscutsions, p. 28 et avqq. 
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object of cou8ciou8ncs3 be tnoivn na one, a plurality of 
terms is not the necessary condition of intelligence. 
The nlternativc is therefore nctessary ; pitliir flii- Ah-in - 
lute can not be known or concciy p'1 '^t "H : or our author 
19 wrong in subjecting thought to tlic coiiditiona of 
plurality and dificrcnce." * 

Wc now arrive at tlie tliinl licr.d. In onlcr to make 
the Absolute knowable liy us, M. t'ouain, says the 
author, is obliged to present it in the li;i;lit of an i(l>sohitc 
cause: now causation is a relation; therefore SI. Cou- 
sin's Absolute is but a relative. Jlorcover, " v^liat exists 
merely as a cause, exists merely for the mhfi of somc- 
tliiug else — is not final in itself, but simply a mean to- 
wards an end. . . . Abstractly con.-^idercil, the effrat is 
therefore superior to the cause," Hence an absohilc 
cause is "dependent on the clieet fur its perfection;" 
and, indeed, "even for its reality. For to what extent 
n thing exists necessarily as a cause, to that extent it is 
not all-sufficient to itself; since to that extent it is de- 
pendent on the cflcct, as on the condition through which 
it realizes its existence ; and what exists ahsolutelv as a 
cause, exists therefore in absolute deix-ndcncc on the 
effect for the reality of its existence. An absolute cause, 
in truth, only exists in its cffl'Cts : it never is, it always 
bocomes: for it is an existence in putc:i!i", and not an 
existence in actn, except through niid by its effects. 
The Absolute ia thus, at best, soinelhiug iiici"ely in- 
choative and imperfect. "f 

Ijct me ask, en passant, where is the necessity fi>r 

supposing that if the Absolute, or, to speak ])hiinly, if 

God, ia only known to ns in the character of a cause, ho 

• DlHcnsBiona, pp. 32, 33. t Il'iJ- ri>- 3*. *'■ 
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must tlicrcforc "exist mercly as a cause," and be merely 
" a mean towanls an end" ? It is surely possible to main- 
tain that the Deity is known to us only as he who feeds 
the ravens, without supposing that the Divine Intelli- 
gence exists solely in order that the ravens may be fed.* 

In reviewing the series of arguments adduced by Sir 
W. Hamilton for the incognoscibility and inconceivability 
of the Absolute, the first remark that occurs is, that most 
of them lose their application by sunply substituting for 
the metaphysical abstraction " The Absolute," the more 
intelligible concrete expression "Something absolute." 
If the first phrase has any meaning, it must be capable 
of being expressed in terms of the other. When we are 
told of an "Absolute" in tlie abstract, or of im Abso- 
lute Being, even though called God, we are entitled, and 

• A passage follows, which being only dircctcd against a special doc- 
trine of M. Cousin (that God is determined to ci-eatc by the neccFsity of 
his own nature — that an absolute crc;itivc force cannot but pass into crea- 
tive activity) — I should have left uninentioned, were it not worth notice 
as a specimen of the hind of arguments which Sir W. Hamilton can some- 
times use. On M. Cousin's hypothesis, says our author (p. 3C), "One 
of two alternatives must be admitted. God, as necessarily determined to 
pass from absolute essence to relative mauifest.ition, is determined to 
pass cither from the better to the worse, or from ihe worse to the better. A 
third possibility, that both states are equal, as contradictory in itself and 
as contradicted by our author, it is not nccess.iry to consider. Tho/rjf 
supposition must be rejected. The necessity in this case dctennincs God 
to pass from the better to the worse, th:it i."*, operates to his particd annihila- 
tion. The power which compels this must be extciiKil and hostile, for 
nothing operates willingly to its own deterioration ; and as rupcrior to the 
pretended Gcd, is either itself the re:il deity, if an intelligent and fVco 
cause, or a negation of all deity, if a blind Ijitc or fate. The second ia 
equally inadmissible: lli.it God, pi.-^siug int) the universe, passes IVom a 
state of comparative iin;)crreetion into a stUe of comparative perfection. 
The divine nature is identical with the moU pnfcct natnref and is also 
Identical with the fir^t cause. If the fint cause be not identical with the 
most perfect nature, thorc is no God, for the two essential conditions of his 
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if we would know wlint wc arc talking about, nre bound 
to aek, absolute in what? Do you mean, for example, 
absolute in gooduess, or absolute in knowletlge? or do 
you, perchance, nicau absolute in ignorance, or absolute 
in wickedness ? for any one of tiiese is as much an Ab- 
solute as any other. And when you talk of something 
in the abstract which is called The Absolute, does it mean 
one, or more than one, of these? or docs it, peradvcn- 
ture, mean all of them? When (descending to a less 
lofty height of abstraction) we s])cak of Tlie Horse, we 
mean to include every object of which the name horse 
can be predicated. Or, to take our cxanijiles from the 
same region of thought to which the controversy belongs 
— when The True or The Bcaiilifnl arc spoken of, the 
phrase is meant to include all things whutevcr that are 
tnie, or all things whatever that are beautiful. If this 

exiflOQCC arc not in comUiialion. Kow, on the prrscnt BuppoAition, ttio 
most perfect nnlurc is Iho derived; n-iy, Ihc iiuivcrso, the civiitlon, tlio 
ytiftnr, H, in relntlon to ita enusr, (he .u-ttiiil, Ilio inruit Sf- It wouiil also 
bo t!]0 divluc, liiit liiJt divinity supjvii^s atiKi Iho notiun ot eauEC, whila 
tlie iiuivcrsc, ex hypolhai, is only nu cllbcl." 

This cnrioiis BObtlciy, Hint ercntluii most lie cither passins rrom tlio let- 
ter (J Ilia >r.'ir9c or fVoni the uoffc tu Ibc Iirtter (tvltich, ti' Inie, vroiilil 
prove (bat God ciniioC li.ivc i-rcUcd nnylliEug unlci's Irum nil ctem'ly), enti 
be lilien(d ID nutliins Init the Elcatic ar;;unicnt tliat uintlon i» inipos-iililr, 
hccJiise if n Ixjdy moves U most cither move wlicrc it is or where it U mil i 
rn.-rgnment, liyllicimy, fjrwlili-hSlrW. ILimilton often expresses hlyii 
rcspceE ; and of wliieh Iic h^B here iitihIuccJ a vcij' Eneeei^sOil Inliatiim. 
If It were iTurth wh;!o espendins cerhiufl nrpimmt njxin sueh a, eiiriiisity 
tf d:.ilecUe«, one might Kiy It ci»uincH that whiitcviT In nuw wikm: must 
clHMjs have been wori«, nnd tU-.t whatever Is n:>w Iwtter nin!<t ul- 
tr.'.yit luvo l;ccn better. Fur, mi tlic opposliv Euii|iiu;iti(>ii, iiorrerE iriHtum 
would have bc^u t^i wlii the new sJjtc nt Iho preeisc inumi'iit ivheii It 
I,'c;:jn tuiic 1)cllcr (h.in the (ltd. \Vc)n.iyiuldth:ituuruutlii]r'snr^iacut 
Ihuus'h uevcr so irrefrag.ihie, i:i no nv.y r.v^Ls hlin u^liist 51. Cunsln ; fiir 
(4» ho kis li;rascirs;;;d, only-a sentence litfurc) on M. Cin»lii's thctiry tho 
unl»cr;c c:in never have hud n l>egiiininy, nnd Cod, therclbre, never w;!* 
In ibo dllemmi sapposcd. 
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rule is good for other abstractions, it is good for the Ab- 
solute. The word is devoid of ineaniug unless in refer- 
ence to jircdicates of some sort. What is absolute must 
be absolutely somethiug; absolutely this or absolutely 
that. The Absolute, then, ought to be a genus compre- 
hending whatever is absolutely anything — whatever pos- 
sesses any predicate in finished completeness. If we 
are told therefore that there is some one Being who is, 
or which is, The Absolute, — not something absolute, 
but the Absolute itself, — the proposition cxm be under- 
stood in no other sense than that the supposed Being 
possesses in absolute completeness all predicates ; is ab- 
solutely good, and absolutely bad ; absolutely wise and 
absolutely stupid ; and so forth. The conception of such 
a being, I will not say of such a Gcxl, is worse than a 
" fasciculus of negations ; " it is a fasciculus of contra- 
dictions : and our author might have spared himself the 
trouble of proving a thing to be unknowable, which can- 
not be spoken of but in words implying the impossibility 
of its existence. To insist on such a truism is not super- 
fluous, for there have been philosophers who saw that 
this must be the meaning of " The Absolute,*' and yet 
accepted it as a reality. " What kind of an Absolute 
Being is that," asked Ilegel,* "which does not contain 
in itself all that is actual, even evil included?" Un-^ 
doulitedly : nn^j \t \^ ^b^iY^nro necessary |n nilmit; ritJirr 
that there is »q AhsrJnfo T^^»"g, yr tl^^*^ ^^^n Ittw ^^^"^ 
contradictor y j)roposition3 ^nriTif^^ ^^'^A\ ^^^ ^ "uc, does not 
appl y to the Absolut e. Ilegel chose the latter side of 
the alternative ; and by this, among other things, has 
fairly earned the honor, which will probably be awarded 



V 



Quoted by Mr. Mauscl, " The Limits of Religious Thought," p. 30. 
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to him by posterity, of having logically extinguished 
transcendental metaphysics by a series of reducUonea 
ad absitrdisslnium. 

What I have said of the Absolute is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of the Infinite. This also is a phrase of no 
meaning, except in reference to some particular predi- 
cate} it must mean the infinite in something — as in 
size, in duration, or in power. These are intelligible 
concftptions. But an abstract Infinite, a Being not 
merely infinite in one or in several attributes, but wliich 
is " The Infinite " itself, must be not only infinite in 
greatness, but also in littleness ; its duration is not only 
infinitely long, but infinitely sliort ; it is not only infi- 
nitely awful, but infinitely contemptible ; it is the same 
mass of contradictions as its companion the Absolute. 
There is no need to prove tlmt neither of them is know- 
able, since, if the universal law of Belief is of objective 
validitj', neither of them exists. 

It ia these unmeaning abstractions, however, these 
muddles of self-contradiction, which alone our author 
has proved, against Cousin and others, to be unknowable. 
He has shown, without diflSculty, that we cannot know 
The Infinite or The Absolute. He has not shown that 
we cannot know a concrete reality as infinite or as abso- 
lute. Applied to this latter tliesis, his reasoning breaks 
down. 

We have seen his principal argument, the one on 
which he substantially relies. It is, that the Infinite and 
tbe Absolute are unknowable because inconceivable, and 
inconceivable because the only notions we can have of 
them are purely negative. If he is right in hia ante- 
cedent, the consequent follows. A conception made up 
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of negjitions is a conception of Nothing. It is not a 
conception at all. 

But IS a conception, by the fact of its being a con- 
ception of something infinite, reduced to a negation? 
This is quite true of the senseless abstraction "The 
Infinite." That, indeed, is purely negative, being formed 
by excluding from the concrete conceptions classed under 
it, all their positive elements. But in place of "the 
Infinite," put the idea of Something infinite, and the 
argument collapses at once. " Sometliing infinite " is a 
conception which, like most of our complex ideas, con- 
tains a negative element, but which contains positive 
elements also. Infinite space, fur instiinco : is there noth- 
ing positive in that? The negative part of this concep- 
tion is the absence of bounds. The positive are, the 
idea of space, and of space greater than any finite space. 
So of infinite duration : so far as it signifies " without 
end" it is only known or conceived negatively; but in 
so far as it means time, and time longer than any given 
time, the conception is j)ositive. The existence of a 
negative element in a conception does not make the con- 
ception itself negative, and a non-entity. It would sur- 
prise most people to be told that " the life eternal " is a 
purely negative conception ; that immortality is incon- 
ceivable. Those who hope for it for themselves have a 
very positive conception of what they hope for. True, 
we cannot have an adequate conception of space or dura- 
tion as infinite ; but between a conception which thougV 
inadequate is real, and correct as far as it goes, and the 
impossibility of any conception, there is a wide diiferencc. 
Sir W. Hamilton does not admit this diiference. Ho 
thinks the distinction without meaning. ^ To say * 

• I '^ctiiros, ii. 37'i. 
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that tlie infinite can be thought, but only inadequately 
thought, is a contradiction in adjeclo; it is the same aa 
saying that the infinite eon be known, but only known 
as fiuite." I answer, tliat to know it as greater than any- 
thing finite is not to know it as finite. The conception 
of Infinite as that which is greater tlian any given quan- 
tity, is a conception wc all possess, sufficient for all human 
purposes, and as genuine and good a positive conception 
as one need wish to have. It is not adequate ; our con- 
ception of a reality never is. But it is positive ; and 
the assertion that tlicre is nothing positive la the Idea 
of infinity can only be maintained by leaving out and 
ignoring, as Sir W. Hamilton invariably does, the veiy 
element wliich constitutes the idea. Considering how 
many recondite laws of pliysical nature, aftorwanls veri- 
fied by experience, have been arrived at by trains of 
mathematical reasoning grounded on what, if Sir W. 
Hamilton's doctrine be correct, is a non-existent concep- 
tion, one would be obliged to suppose that conjuring ia 
a highly suecessftil mode of the investigation of nature. 
If, indeed, we trifle by setting up an imaginary Infinite 
which is infinite in nothing in particular, our notion of it 
is truly notliing, and a " fasciculus of negations." But 
this is a good example of the bewildering effect of putting 
nonsensiciil abstractions in the place of concrete realities. 
Would Sir W. Hamilton have said that tlie idea of God 
is but a " fasciculus of negations " ? As having nothing 
greater than himself, he is indeed conceived negatively. 
But as himself greater than all other real or imaginable 
existences, the conception of him is positive. 

Put Absolute instead of Infinite, and we come to the 
eame result. "The Absolute," as already shown, ia a 
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heap of contradictions, but ^ absolute " in reference to 
any given attribute, signifies the possession of that 
attribute in finished perfection and completeness. A 
Being absolute in knowledge, for example, is one who 
knows, in the literal meaning of the term, everything. 
Who will pretend that this conception is negative, or 
unmeaning to us ? We cannot, indeed, form an adequate 
conception of a being as knowing everytliing, since to 
do this we must have a conception, or mental representa- 
tion, of all that he knows. But neither have we an 
adequate conception of any person's finite knowledge. 
I have no adequate conception of a shoemaker's knowl- 
edire, since I do not know liow to make shoes : but my 
conccptiou of a shoemaker and of liis knowledge is a 
^■c*'^ conception ; it is not a fasciculus of negations. It 
I talk o*P an Absolute Being (in the sense in which we 
are now emi,,loyiii'^ the term) I use words without mean- 
ing : but if I tilK-"..'-. Ji!»ngwho is absolute in wisdom 
and goodness, that is, who kno^s everything, and at aU 
times intends what is best for ev^ ^''^'''''^ creature, i 
understand perfectljr what I Llln^V*^ ^^T^ """tr 
the fact ma/transcJnd my:::^^^^^:^^^ 

'« rl? " ™^ '"''" isnon,^* |!f;,itive,und 
^vhich the reality is composal ; as I 1» *tl^^of O^^ 
may W a correct conception of th-^JfT^Iees, no 
hough I know not the aspect of anJPf ^^^;p« 
the physiognomy of any of the \vM^^^ 
hended therein, . i^^ f «;• "V 

It appears, then, that tlio I<.o,'>" • .-^ wtpmeBt »* »« 
HamiC to 'prove' the t^h ^^^ ^""Z^ 
unknowability of the Uncondf' 21^1^^^^? 
conception of it is merely neoi ""^^ - ^\S^^^''^^ 
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an abstract Unconditioned wliicb cannot possibly exist, 
and not of a concrete Being, supposed infinite and abso- 
lute in certain definite attributes. Let us now see if 
there be any greater value in liis other arguments. 

Tbe firal of them is, that the Unconditioned is incon- 
ceivable, because it includes both the Infinite and the 
Absolute, and these are contradictory of one another. 
This is not an argument against the possibility of know- 
ing the Infinite and the Absolute, but against jumbling 
the two togetlier under one name. If the Infinite and 
the Absolute are each cognizable separately, of what im- 
portance is it that the two conceptions are incompatible? 
If they are so, the fault is in lumping up incompatible 
conceptions into an incomprehensible and imi>oss!bIe 
compound. The argument is only tenable as against 
the knowability and the possible existence of something 
which is at once "The Infinite" and "The Absolute," 
abstractions which do contradict one another, but not 
more flagrantly than each of them contradicts itself. 
When, instead of abstractions, we speak of Things which 
are infinite and absolute in respect of given attributes, 
there is no incompatibility. There is nothing contra- 
dictory in the notion of a Being infinite in some attri- 
butes and absolute in others, according to the different 
nature of the attributes. 

The next argument is, that all knowledge is at things 
plural and different ; that a thing is only known to lis 
by being known as different from something else ; from 
ourselves aa knowing it, and also from other known tilings 
wliich arc not it. Here we have at length something 
which tlie mind can rest on as a fundamental truth. It 
id ODO of the profound psychological obsctvatious which 
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the world owes to Ilobbes : it is fully recognized both 
by M. Cousin and by Sir W. Hamilton ; and it haa, more 
recently, been admirably illustrated and applied by Mr. 
Bain and by Mr. Herbert Sjwncer. That to know a thing 
is to distinguish it from other things, is, as I formerly 
remarked, one of the truths which the very ambiguous 
expression "the relativity of human knowledge" has 
been employeil to denote : and in the case of Sir W. 
Hamilton the shadow of this other Relativity always 
floats over his discussion of the doctrine of Relativity in 
its more special sense, and at times (as in the paper 
^ Conditions of the Tliinkable," forming an Appendix to 
the Discussions) entirely obscures it. With this doc- 
trine I have no quari-el. But Sir W. Hamilton proceeds 
to argue that the Absolute, being "absolutely One," 
cannot be known under the conditions of plurality and 
difference, and as these are the acknowledged conditions 
of all our knowledge, cannot, therefore, be known at all. 
There is here, as it seems to me, a strange confusion of 
ideas. Sir W. Hamilton seems to mean that being ab- 
solutely One, it cannot be known as plural. But the 
proposition that plurality is a condition of knowledge, 
does not me^in that the thing known must be known as 
itself phiral. It means, that a tiling is only known, by 
bein;; known as distinc^uishcd from somethinij else. The 
plurality required is not within the thing itself, but is 
made up between itself and other things. Again, even 
if we concede that a thing cannot be known at all unless 
known as plural, does it follow that it cannot l>e known 
as plural because it is also One? Since when have the 
One and the Many been incompatible things, instead of 
different aspects of the same thing? Sir W. Hamilton 
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surely doea not mean by Absolute Unity, an indivisible 
Unit; the minimum, instead of the ma.\iiiiinn uf Being. 
He must mean, as M. Oousiu certainly iiienns, an iibtio- 
lute Whole; the Whole which c<>niprchcnda all things. 
If thia be so, does not this Whole not only admit of, but 
necessitate, the supposition of parts? Is not a Unity 
which comprehends everything, cc ft Icrim'tti kno^vn as 
a plurality, and tlie most plural of all phn-alitiesi, plural 
in an unsurpassable degree? If there is any meaning 
in the words, must not Absolute Unity be Absolute 
Plurality likewise ? There is no escape from the alter- 
native : " The Absolute " cither means a single atom or 
monad, or it means Plurality in the extreme degree. 

Though it is haitlly needful, we will try thia argument 
by the test we applied to a previous one ; by substituting 
the concrete, God, for the abstmet Absolute. Would 
Sir W. Hamilton ha^e said that Gud is not cognizable 
under the condition of Plurality — is not known as dis- 
tinguished from ourselves, and from tlie objects in nature ? 
Call any positive Tiling by a name wliicli expresses only 
its negative predicates, and you ni.iy easily prove it 
under tliat name to be incognizable and a non-eiitity. 
Give it back its full name (if Jlr. Rlansel's reverential 
feelings will pennit) , its positive attributes rca])pcar, and 
you find, to your surprise, that what is a reality can be 
known as one. 

The next argument is chiefly directed against the 
doctrine of M. Cousin, that we know the Absohito as 
Absolute Cause. This di>ctrinc, says Sir \V. Hamilton, 
destroys itself. The ide.i of a Cause is irrecontilablc 
witli til© Abeolute, for a Cause is relative, and implies an 
ESect: this Absolute, therefore, is not an Absolute at 
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all. Here, surely, is one of the most unexpected slips 
in logic e^ er made by an experienced logician. At the 
beginning of the discussion we noted three meanings of 
the word Absolute. Two of them Sir W. Hamilton 
himself discriminated with precision. Of these, we 
thought that the one concerned in the present discussion 
was that of ''finished, perfected, completed." Sir W. 
Hamilton said so ; and added, that it is the meaning 
wliich, for himself, he exclusively employs : and, up to 
this time, he has really kept to it. But now, suddenly 
and without notice, that meaning is dropped, and another 
substituted — that in which absolute is the reverse of 
relative. We are told, as a sufficient refutation of M. 
Cousin's doctrine, that his Absolute, since it is defined 
as a Cause, is only a Kelative. But if Absolute means 
finished, perfected, completed, may there not be a fin- 
ished, perfected, and completed Cause? i, e., the most a 
Cause that it is possible to be — the cause of everything 
except itself? Has Sir W. Hamilton shown that an 
Absolute Cause thus understood, is inconceivable or un- 
knowable? No: all he shows is, that though absolute 
in the only sense relevant to the question, it is not abso- 
lute in another and a totally different sense ; since what 
is known as a cause, is known relatively to something 
else, namely, to its effects ; and that such knowledge of 
God is not of God in himself, but of God in relation to 
his works. The truth is, M. Cousin's doctrine is too 
legitimate a product of the metaphysics common to them 
both, to be capable of being refuted by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. For this knowledge of God in and by his eflTects, 
accoixling to M. Cousui, is knowing him sis he is in him- 
self; because the creative power whereby he causes, is 
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in binnBelf, is inseparable from liiin, aod belongs to his 
essence. And as far as I can sco, the principles com- 
uion to the two philosophers are as good n warrant to 
M. Cousin for saying this, as to Sir W. Hamilton for 
maintaining that estcnsion and figure nrc of the essence 
of matter, and perceived as aucU by iotiiition. 

I have now examined, with one exception, every argu- 
ment (wliich is not merely ad homiiiem) advanced by 
Sir W. Hamilton to pro^e against 11. Cousin the un- 
knowablencss of the Unconditioned. The argument 
which I have reserved is the emphatic and oracular 
one, that the Unconditioned must be unthinkable, be- 
cauiic "to think is to condition." I have kept tliia for 
the last, l>ecause it will occupy us the longest time ; for 
we must begin by finding the meaning of the proposi- 
tion ; which cannot be done very briefly, so little help ia 
alfordcd us by the author. 

According to the best notion I can form of the mean- 
ing of "condition," either as a term of philosophy or of 
common life, it means that on which something else is 
contingent, or (more definitely) which being given, some- 
thing else exists, or takes place. I promise to do some- 
thing on co)idilton that you do something else : that is, 
if you do this, I will do that ; if not, I will do as I please. 
A Conditional Proposition, in logic, is an assertion in 
this ibrm : " If so and so, then so and so." TJic con- 
ditions of a phainomenon arc tlic various antecedent cir- 
cumstances, which, when they exist simultaneously, arc 
followed by its occurrence. As all these antecedent cir- 
cumstances must coexist, each of them in relation to the 
others is a conditio sine qua non; i. e., without it the 
phteBomcnoD will not follow from tlic remaining condi- 
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tions, though it perhaps may from some set of conditions 
totally (lifTci-ent. 

If this be the meaning of Condition, tlie Uncondi- 
tioned should mean, that which does not depend for its 
existence or its qualities on any antecedent; in other 
words, it should be synonymous with the First Cause. 
This, however, cannot be the meaning intended by Sir 
W. Hamilton ; for, in a passage already quoted from liia 
argument against Cousin, he speaks of the effect as a 
condition of its cause. The condition, therefore, as he 
understands it, needs not be an antecedent, and may be 
a subsequent fact to that wliich it conditions. 

He appears, indeed, in his writings generally, to reckon 
as a condition of a thing, anything necessarily implied 
by it ; and uses the word Conditioned almost interchange- 
ably with Kelative. For relatives are always in pairs : 
a term of relation implies the existence of two things — 
the one which it is affirmed of, and imother : parent im- 
plies child, gi*eater implies less, like implies another like, 
and vice versa. Relation is an abstract name for all 
concrete facts which concern more than one object. 
Wherever, therefore, a relation is affirmed, or anything 
is sjK)ken of under a relative name, the existence of the 
correlative may be called a condition of the relation, as 
well as of the truth of the assertion. When, accord- 
mgly, Sir W. Hamilton calls an effect a condition of its 
cause, he speaks intelligibly, and the received use of tlie 
term affords liim a certain amount of justification for 
thus speaking. 

But, if the Conditioned means the Relative, the Un- 
conditioned must mean its opposite : and in tliis accep- 
tation, the Unconditioned would mean all Noumena; 
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Things in themeclvcs, considered without reference to 
the effects they produce in us, wliich arc called their 
pluenomcnnl agencies or properties. Sir W. Hamilton 
does, YCry frequently, seem to use the term in tliia sense. 
In denying all knowledge of the Unconditioned, he 
often seems to be denying any other than phainomenal 
knowledge of Matter or of Mind. Not only, however, 
be doed not consistently adhere to this meaning, hnt it 
directly conflicts with the only approach he ever makes 
to a definition or an explanation of the term. We have 
Been him declaring that the Unconditioned is the genus 
of which the Infinite and the Absolute are the two 
species. But Things in themselves are not all of them 
infinite and absolute. Matter and Mind, as such, are 
neither the one nor the other. It is evident that Sir 
W. Hamilton had never decided what estent he intended 
pving to tlie term Unconditionc<l. Sometimes he gives 
it one degree of amplitude, sometimes another. Be- 
tween the meanings in wliich he uses it there is un- 
doubtedly a link of connection; but this only makes 
the matter still worse than if there were none. The 
phrase has that most dangerous kind of ambiguity, in 
which the meanings, though essentially different, are 
HO nearly allied that the thinker unconsciously inter- 
changes them one with another. 

But now, will either of these two meanings of Con- 
dition — the condition which means a correlative, or the 
conditions the aggregate of which composes the cause, 
— will cither of them give a meaning to the proposition, 
" To think is to condition " ? The second wc may at 
once exclude. Our au thor cannot possibly mean that to 
Uiink an object ia to assign to it a, cause. But he may, 
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perhaps, mean that to think it is to give it a correlative. 
For this is true, and true in more senses than one. 
Whoever thinks an object, gives it at least one cor- 
relative, by giving it a thinker ; and as many more as 
there are objects from which he distinguishes it. But 
is this any argument against those who say that the 
Absolute is thinkable ? Did any of them ever suggest 
the possibility of thinking it without a thinker? Or 
did any of them profess to think it in any other manner 
than by distinguishing it from other things ? If to do 
this is to condition, those who say that we can think the 
Absolute, say that we can condition it : .and if the word 
Unconditioned is employed to make an apparent hinder- 
ance to our doing so, it is employed to beg the question. 
The probability is, that when our author asserts that 
**to think is to condition," he uses the word Condition 
in neither of these senses, but in a third meaning, 
equally familiar to him, and recurring constantly in such 
phrases as *'the conditions of our thinking faculty,** 
" conditions of thought," and the like. He means by 
Conditions something similar to Kant's Forms of Sense 
and Categories of Understanding ; a meaning more cor- 
rectly expressed by another of his phrases, "Necessary 
Laws of Thought." He is applying to the Mind the 
scholastic maxim ^ Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad 
modum recipientis." He means tliat our perceptive and 
and conceptive faculties have their own laws, which not 
only determine what we are capable of perceiving and 
conceiving, but put into our perceptions and conceptions 
elements not derived from the thing perceived or con- 
ceived, but from the mind itself: That, therefore, we 
cannot at once infer that whatever we find in our perceiH 
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tion or conception of an object, Ims necessarily a proto- 
type in the object itself: and that we must, in each 
inatnacc, determine tliia qnestiun by philosophic iiivesli- 
gation. Accoixling to this doctrine, which no fault can 
be found with our author for maintaining, thougli often 
for not carrying it far enough — the "conditions of 
thought" would mean the attributes with which, it is 
supposed, the mind cannot help investing every object 
of thought — the elements which, derived from its own 
etructurc, cannot hut enter into every conception it is 
able to form ; even if there should be nothing corre- 
Bponding in the object which is the prototype of the con- 
ception : though our author, in most cases (therein 
differing from Kant) , believes that there is this corre- 
Bpondence. 

We have here an intelligible meaning for the doctrine 
that to think is to condition : hut the doctrine is of 
aa little use for our author's purpose in this interpreta- 
tion aa in the two preceding. What he aims at proving 
against Cousin is, that the Absolute is unthinkable. 
Hifl argument for this (if I have interpreted him right) 
is, that we can only think anything, in conformity to the 
laws of our thinking faculty. But hit) opponents never 
alleged the contrary. Even SchcIIing was not so gratui- 
tously . absunl aa to deny that tlie Absolute miist be 
known according to tlie capacities of that which knows 
it — tliough he waa forced to invent a special capacity 
for tlie purpose. And M. Cousin holds that the Abso- 
hite is known by the same faculties by whith we know 
other things. They both mnintained, not tliat the Abso- 
lute could be thought, apart from the conditions of our 
thinking faculty, but that those conditiona are <-om- 
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patible with thinking the Absolute : and the only answei 
that could be made to them would be to disprove this ; 
wliich the author has been trying to do ; by what incon- 
clusive arguments, I have already endeavored to show. 

If we now ask ourselves, as the result of this long 
discussion, what Sir W. Hamilton can be considered as 
having accomplished in this celebrated Essay, our answer 
must be : That he has established, more thoroughly 
perhaps than he intended, the futility of all speculation 
respecting those meaningless abstractions " The Infinite ^ 
and ^ The Absolute," notions contradictory in themselves, 
and to which no corresponding realities do or can exist. 
His own favorite abstraction " The Unconditioned," con- 
sidered as the sum of these two, necessarily shares the 
same fate. If, indeed, it be applied, conformably to 
either of the received meanings of the word condition — 
if it be understood either as denoting a First Cause, or 
as a name for all Noumena — it has in each case a sig- 
nification which can be understood and reasoned about. 
But as a phrase afflicted with incurable ambiguity, and 
habitually used by its introducer in sevend meanings, 
with no apparent consciousness of their not being the 
same, it seems to me a very infelicitous creation, and a 
useless and hurtful intruder into the language of phi- 
losophy. 

Respecting the unknowableness, not of '* the Infinite," 
or '* the Al)solute," but of concrete persons or things 
possessing infinitely or absolutely certain specific attri- 
butes, I cannot think that our author has proved any- 
thing ; nor do I think it possible to prove them any 
otherwise unknowable, than that they can only be known 
in their relations to us, and not as Noumena, or Things 
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in themselves. This, however, is true of the finite as 
well as of the Infinite, of the imperfect as well as of the 
completed or absolute. Our author iiaa merely proved 
the uncognoscibility of a being which is nothing but 
infinite, or nothing but absolute : and since nobody sup- 
poses that there is such a being, but only beings which 
are something positive carried to the infinite, or to the 
absolute, to have established this point cannot be re- 
garded as any great achievement. He has not even 
refuted M. Cousin ; whose doctrine of an intuitive cog- 
nition of the Deity, like every other doctiine relating to 
intuition, can only be disproved by showing it to be a 
mistaken interpretation of facta; wliidi, ngain, as wo 
shall see hereafter, can only be done by pointing out in 
what other way the seeming perceptions may have ori- 
g^ted, which ore erroneously supposed to be intuitive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHAT IS REJECTED AS IvNOWLEDGE BY SIR W. UAMIIi- 
TOX, BROUGin BACK UNDER THE N.VME OF BELIEF. 

We have found Sir W. Hamilton maintaining with 
great earnestness, and taking as the basis of his philos- 
ophy, an opinion respecting tlie limitation of human 
knowledge, which, if he did not mean so much by it as 
tlie language in which he often clothed it seemed to im- 
ply, meant at least this, that the Absolute, the Infinite, 
the Unconditioned, are necessarily unknowable by us. 
I have discussed this opinion as a serious philosophical 
dogma, expressing a definite view of the relation between 
the universe and human apprehension, and fitted to guide 
us in distinguishing the questions which it is of any 
jvvail to ask, from those which are altogether closed to 
our investi^jations. 

But had the doctrine, in the mind of Sir W. Hamilton, 
meant ten times more than it did — had he upheld the 
relativity of human knowledge in the fullest, instead of 
the scantiest meaning of which the words are susceptible 
— tlie question would still have been reduced to nought, 
or to a mere verbal controversy, by his admission of a 
second source of intellectual conviction called Belief; 
which is anterior to knowledge, is the foundation of it, 
and is not subject to its limitations ; and through the 
medium of which we may have, and are justified in 
having, a full assurance of all the tilings which he lias 
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pronounced unknowable to us ; and this not exclusively 
by revelation, that is, on the eupixiscd testimony of a 
Being whom we have ground for trusting as veracious, 
but by our natural faculties. 

From some philosophers, this distinction would have 
the appearance of a mere fetch — one of those transparent 
evasions which have sometimes been resorted to by the 
assailants of received opinions, tliat they might have an 
opportunity of ruining the nitional foimdations of a 
doctrine without exposing themselves to uditim by its 
direct denial: as the writers agiunst Christianity in the 
eighteenth century, after declaring some doctrine to be 
contradictory to reason, and exhibiting it in tlic ubsurdest 
possible light, were wont to add that this was not of the 
smallest consequence, religion being an affair of faith, 
not of reason. But Sir W, Hamilton eiidently meant 
what be says; he was expressing a serious conviction, 
and one of the tenets of his philosophy : ho really 
recognized in Belief a siibstantiie source, I was going 
to say, of knowledge ; I may at all events say of trust- 
worthy evidence. This appears in the following pas- 
sages 1 — 

"The" sphere of our belief is much more extcm-ivc 
than the sphere of our knowledge, and therefore, «hcn 
I deny that the Infinite can by us be hnov», I am far 
from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to he, 
believed. This I bavc indeed anxiously evinced, both 
liy reasoning and authority," 

"St. Austin f accurately says, ' Wc know, what rests 
vpoa reason; but believe, what rests upon mithorily.' 

• I«tlpr to Mr. Caldcrwonil, in ApiMMirtix to Lcotuics, ii.53), 531. 
t Dii«crtnliuu$ un Geld, p. 760. 
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But reason itself must rest at last upon authority ; for 
the original datu of reason do not rest on reason, but 
arc necessarily accepted by reason on the authority of 
what is beyond itself. These data are, therefore, in 
rigid propriety, Beliefs or Trusts. Thus it is that in the 
last resort we must perforce i)hilosophically admit, that 
belief is tlie primary condition of reason, and not reason 
the ultimate ground of belief. We are compelled to 
surrender the proud Intellige ut credos of Abelard, to 
content ourselves with the humble Crede ut intelligas 
of Anselm." 

And in another part of the same Dissertation* (he is 
arguing that we do not believe, but know, the external 
world) — " If asked, indeed, how we know that we 
know it ? how we know that what we apprehend in sensi- 
ble perception is, as consciousness assures us, an object, 
external, extended, and numerically different from the 
conscious subject? how we know that this object is not 
a mere mode of mind, illusively presented to us as a 
mere mode of matter; then, indeed, we must reply that 
we do not in propriety hnoiv that what we are compelled 
to perceive as not-self is not a perception of self, and 
that we can only on reflection believe such to be the case, 
in reliance on the original necessity of so believing, im- 
posed on us by our nature." 

It thus appears that, in Sir W. Hamilton's opinion, 
Belief is a higher source of evidence than Knowledge ; 
Belief is ultimate. Knowledge only derivative ; Knowl- 
edixe itself finally rests on Belief; natural beliefs are the 
sole warrant for all (nir knowled;xc. Knowlcdjfc, there- 
fore, is an inferior ground of assurance to natural Bc'iefj 

♦ rp. 749, 7(30. 
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and as wc have beliefs wlucli tell us tliat \vc know, mid 
withuut wliicli we could not be aaaurcd of the truth of 
our knowledge, so \vc Imve, and ore warranted in Imving, 
bclic'fa beyond our knowledge ; beliefs respecting tho 
Unconditioned — resi)ecting that which is in itself un- 
knowable. 

I am not now considering what it ia that, in our 
autlior's o[iinion, we are bound to believe concerning the 
unknowable. What liere concerns us is, the nullity to 
which this doctrine reduces the position to which our 
author secmeil to chng so finnly, viz., tiiat our knowl- 
eilge is relative to ourselves, and that we Iiaie no 
knowledge of the infinite and absolute. In telling us 
that it is impossible to the human faculties to know any- 
thing about Tilings in themselves, we naturally suppose 
lie intends to warn us off the ground — to bid ua under- 
stand that this subject of inquiry is closed to us, and 
exhot't us to turn our attention elsewhere. It appears 
that nothing of the kind was intended ; we are to under- 
stand, on the contrary, that we may ha\-c the best ground- 
ed and most com[iIctc assurance of the things which were 
declared unknowable — an assurance not only equal or 
greater in degree, but the same in nature, as wc have for 
the truth of our knowledge ; and that the matter of dis- 
pute was only whether this assurance or conviction shall 
be called knowledge, or by another name. If this be 
all, I must eay I think it not of the smallest conse- 
quence. If no more than this be intended by the "great 
asiim" and the elaborate argument agaiii::t Couiiin, a 
great dcid of trouble has been taken to very llltle piu- 
pose ; and the subject would have been better lull where 
Ecid left it, who <.lid not trouble himself with nice dis- 
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tinctions between belief and knowledge, but was content 
to consider us as knowing that which, by the constitu- 
tion of our nature, we are forced, with entire conviction, 
to believe. According to Sir W. Hamilton, we believe 
premises, but know the conclusions from them. The 
ultimate facts of consciousness * are " given less in the 
form of cognitions than of beliefs : '* " Consciousness in 
its last analysis, in other words, our primary experience, 
is a faith." But if we know the theorems of Euclid, 
and do not know the definitions and axioms on which 
they rest, the word knowledge, thus singularly applied, 
must be taken in a merely technical sense. In common 
language, when Belief and Knowledge are distinguished. 
Knowledge is understood to mean complete conviction, 
Belief a conviction somewhat short of complete ; or else 
we are said to believe when the evidence is probable (aa 
that of testimony) , but to know, when it is intuitive, or 
demonstrative from intuitive premises : we believe, for 
example, that there is a Continent of America, but know 
that we ai-e alive, that two and two make four, and 
that the sum of any two sides of a triangle is greater 
than the tliird side. This is a distinction of practical 
value ; but in Sir W. Hamilton's use of the term, it is 
the intuitive convictions that are the Beliefs, and those 
whicli are dependent and contingent upon them, compose 
our knowledge. Whether a particular portion of our 
convictions, which are not more certain, but if anything 
less certain, than the remainder, and according to our 
author rest on tlie same ultimate basis, shall, in opposi- 
tion to the common usage of mankind, receive exclusively 
the appellation of knowledge, is at the most a question of 

♦ Discussions, p. 86. 
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tenmnolog7, and can only be made to appear pliilosoplii- 
cally important by confoundiDg difference of name with 
difference of fact. Tliat any thing capable of being said 
on such a subject should pass fur a fiindunicDtal princi- 
ple of philosophy, and be the chief source of the reputa- 
tion of a metaphysical system, is but an csnRiple how the 
mere forma of logic and metaphysics cnn blind mankind 
to the total absence of their substance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PIIILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED, 

The "Philosophy of the Conditioned," in its wider 
sense, includes all the doctrines that we have been dis- 
cussing. In its narrower, it consists, I think, mainly 
of a single proposition, which Sir W. Hamilton often 
reiterates, and insists upon as a fundamental law of 
human intellect. Though suggested by Kant's Anti- 
nomies of Speculative Kcason, in the form which it bears 
in Sir W. Hamilton's writings it belongs, I believe, 
originally to himself. No doctrine which he has any- 
where laid down is more characteristic of his mode of 
thought, and none is more strongly associated with hb 
fame. 

For the better understanding of this theory, it is ne- 
cessary to premise some explanations respecting another 
doctrine, which is also his, but not peculiar to him. Ho 
protests, frequently and with emphasis, against the notion 
that whatever is inconceivable must be false. " There 
is no ground," he says,* " for inferring a certain fact to 
be impossible, merely from our inability to conceive its 
possibility." I regard this opinion as perfectly just. It 
is one of the psychological truths, highly important, and 
by no means generally recognized, which frequently meet 
us in his writings, and which give them, in my eyes, 
most of their philosophical value. I am obliged to add, 

* Discussions, p. 624. 
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that though he often furnishes a powerful statement aiic! 
vindication of eucii trutlia, lie seldom or never consist- 
ently adheres to them. Too often what he has affirmed 
in generals is taken back in details, and nrgnmcnts of liis 
own are found to rest on philosophietil commonplaces 
which he has himself repudiated and refuted. I am 
afraid that the present is one of these cases, and that Sir 
W. Hamilton will sometimes be fotmd contending that a 
thing cannot possibly be true because we cannot conceive 
It : but at all events he disclaims nny such inference, and 
broadly lays doivn, that things not only may be, but are, 
of which it is impossiljle for us to conceive even the pos- 
sibility. 

Before showing how this proposition Is developed Into 
the "Philosophy of the Conditioned," let us make the 
ground safe before us, by bestowing a brief consideration 
upon tlie proposition itself, its meaning, and the founda- 
tions on which it rests. 

"VVe cannot conclude anything to be impossible, bc- 
Cfluse its possibility is inconceivable to us ; for two rc.i- 
80ns. First; what seems to us inconceivable, and, so 
far as we are personally concerned, may really be so, 
usually owes its inconceivability only to a strong associa- 
tion. When, in a pi-olonged experience, we have often 
had a particidar sensation or mental impression, and 
never without a certain other sensation or impression im- 
mediately aeeompanying it, there grows up so firm an 
ndliesion between onr ideas of the two, that we are un- 
able to think of the former without thinking the latter in 
close combination with it. And imloss other ]inrta of 
our experience afford us some analogy to aid in disen- 
tangling the two ideas, our incapacity of imagining tlie 
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one fact without the other grows, or is prone to grow, 
into a belief that the one cannot exist without the other. 
This is the law of Inseparable Association, an element 
of our nature of which few have realized to themselves 
the full power. It was for the first time largely applied 
to the explanation of the more complicated mental phic- 
nomena by Mr. James Mill ; and is, in an especial 
manner, the key to the phajnomenon of inconceivability. 
As that phaenomenon only exists because our powers of 
conception are determined by our limited experience, In- 
conceivables are incessantly becoming Conceivables as 
our experience becomes enlarged. There is no need to 
go farther for an example than the case of Antipodes. 
This physical fact was, to the early speculators, incon- 
ceivable : not, of course, the fact of persons in that posi- 
tion ; this the mind could easily represent to itself; but 
the possibility that being in that position, and not being 
nailed on, nor having any glutinous substance attached 
to their feet, they could help falling off. Here was an 
inseparable, though, as it proved to be, not an indisso- 
luble association, wliicli while it continued made a real 
fact what is called inconceivable ; and because incon- 
ceivable, it was unhesitatingly believed to be impossible. 
Inconceivabilities of similar character have, at many 
periods, obstructed the reception of new scientific truths : 
the Newtonian system had to contend against several of 
them ; and we are not warranted in assigning a different 
origin and character to those which still subsist, because 
the experience that would be capable of removing them 
has not occurred. If anything wliicli is now inconceiv- 
able by us were shown to us as a fact, we should soon 
find ourselves able to conceive it. We should even be 
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in danger of going over to the opposite error, and be- 
lieving that llie negation of it ia inconceivable. There 
are many cases in the hiatory of science (I have dilated 
on some of them in another work) wliere eomelhing 
■which had once been inconceivable, and which people 
had with great diffieulty learned to conceive, becoming 
itself fixed in the honds of an inseparable association, 
scientific men came to think that it alone was conceiv- 
able, and that the coDflicting hypothesis which all man- 
kind had believed, and wliich a vast majority vrcre 
probably believing still, was inconceivable. In.iDr. 
"Whewell's writings on the Inductive Sciences, tliia tran- 
sition of thought is not only excmphfied, but defended. 
Inconceivability is thus a purely subjective thing, arising 
from the mental antecedents of the individual mind, or 
from those of the human mind generally at a particular 
period, and cannot give na any insight into the possi- 
bilities of Nature. 

But secondly, were it granted that inconceivability is 
not solely the conacquenec of limited experience, but 
that some incapacities of conceiving arc inherent in the 
mind, and inseparable from it, this would not entide na 
to infer, that what we are thus incapable of conceiving, 
cannot exist. Such an inference would only be ivarrant- 
able, if wc could know a priori that we must have been 
created capable of conceiving whatever ia capable of 
existing; that the universe of thought and that of 
reality, the Microcosm and the Slncrocoam (as they 
once were called) must have been framed in complete 
correspondence with one another. That thia is really 
the case has been laid down expressly in some systems 
of philosophy, by implication in more, and is the foun- 
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dation (araong others) of the systems of Schelling and 
Ilegel : but an assumption more destitute of evidence 
could scarcely be made, nor can one easily imagine any 
evidence that could prove it, unless it were revealed 
from above. 

What is inconceivable, then, cannot therefore be in- 
ferred to be false. But let us vary the terms of the 
proposition, and express it thus : what is inconceivable, 
is not therefore incredible. We have now a statement, 
which may mean either exactly the same as the other, 
or more. It may mean only that our inability to con- 
ceive a tiling, does not entitle us to deny its possibility, 
nor its existence. Or it may mean, that a thing's being 
inconceivable to us is no reason against our believing, 
and legitimately believing, that it actually is. This is a 
very different proposition from the preceding. Sir W. 
Hamilton, as we have said, goes this length. It is now 
necessary to enter more minutely than at first seemed 
needful, into the meaning of "inconceivable;" which, 
like almost all the metaphysical terms we are forced to 
make use of, is weighed down with ambiguities. 

Reid pointed out and discriminated two meanings of 
the verb '^to conceive,"* giving rise to two different 

• " To conceive, to imnginc, to npprcbend, when taken In tlic proper 
sense, signify an act of the mind wbich implicfl no belief or jud^nnent r.t 
all. It is on act of the mind by wbicb notliing is afTirined or denied, and 
which, therefore, can neither bo true nor false. But there is another and ii 
very different meaning cf these wordn, so common and so well anthorizf d 
In language that it cannot be avoided ; and on that account wc ought to lie 
the more on our guard, that wc be not misled by the ambiguity. . , . 
When wc would express our opinion modestly, instead of saying, 'This is 
my opinion,' or * This is my judgment,* which has the air of dogmatical- 
ness, we say, * I conceive it to be thus — I inuiglne, or appi'chend, it to be 
thus ; ' which is understood as a modest declaration of our judgment In 
like manner, when anything is said which wo take to bo impossible, we 
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a of inconceivable. But Sir W. Hamilton uses 
"to conceive" io three meanings, and has accordingly 
three meanings for Inconceivable; though lie does not 
give the smallest hint to his readers, nor seems ever to 
suspect, that the three arc not one and the same. 

The first meaning of Inconceivable is, that of which 
the mind cannot form to itself any representation : either 
(as in the case of Noumcna) because no attributes are 
given, out of which a representation could be framed, 
or because the attributes given are incom[)atible ivith 
one another — are such as the mind cannot put togctlicr 
in a single image. Of tliis last case numerous instances 
present themselves to the most cursory glance. The 
fundamental one is that of a simple contradiction. We 
cannot represent anytiiing to ourselves as at once being 
something, and not being it ; as at ouee having, and 
not having, a given attribute. The following arc other 
examples. We cannot represent to ourselves time or 
space as having an end. We cannot represent fo our- 
selves two and two as making five ; nor two straight 
lines as euclosiug a space. We cannot represent to 

»ay, 'Wccnnnot conceive it :' mcnninB Ibat we omnot bclJCTe il. Thus 
-we fee tLnt the words conceiM, imagine, apprehend, Lavo two meaning?, 
and are used to ciprcss two opcrationg of the mind, wliich ought never to 
tw confounded. Sometimes they c:tprcBS simple apprehension, wliich im- 
plies nojudfjDiCDt at alt ; »omelimcs they express Judgment or opinion. . . . 
When they ore meil to expiesa simple apprehension they ore followed by r 
noun in the accasatiTCcasc, whieh signillcstho object eoneelvcd ; but when 
they arc nscd to express opinion or judgment, they arc commonly followed 
by a verb in Uic Infinitive mood. 'I conceive an Egyptian pyramid.' This 
implieenojuilgmcnt. 'I conceive the Egjpiian pyramids to lie the most 
ancient tnonamcnta of human an.' This implies judgment. When they 
■re used in the hist sense, the thing conceived must be a proposition, he* 
caniejudgment connot be expressed but liy a proposition." 

Keid on the Intellectual Powers, p. 223 of Sir W. Hamilton's idltion, to 
iriilch nlitioti all my leibTeDcca will bo miule. 
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ourselves a rouud square ; or a body all black, and at 
the same time all white. 

The«e things are literally inconceivable to us, our 
minds and our experience being what they are. Whether 
they would be inconceivable if our minds were the same 
but our experience different, is open to discussion. A 
distinction may be made, which, I think, will be found 
pertinent to the question. That the same thing should 
at once be and not be — that identically the same state- 
ment should be both true and false — is not only incon- 
ceivable to us, but we cannot conceive that it could be 
made conceivable. We cannot attach sufficient meaning 
to the proposition, to be able to represent to ourselves 
the supposition of a different experience on this matter. 
We cannot therefore even entertain the question, whether 
the incompatibility is in the original structure of our 
minds, or is only put there by our experience. The case 
18 otherwise in all the other examples of inconceivability. 
Our incapacity of conceiving the same tiling as A and not 
A, may be primordial : but our inability to conceive A 
without B, is because A, by experience or teaching, has 
become inseparably associated with B : and our inability 
to conceive A with C, is, because, by experience or teach- 
ing, A has become inseparably associated with some 
mental representation wliich includes the negation of C. 
Thus all inconceivabilities may be reduced to inseparable 
association, combined with the original inconceivability 
of a direct contradiction. All the cases which I have 
cited as instances of inconceivability, and which are the 
strongest I could have chosen, may be resolved in this 
manner. We cannot conceive a round square, not 
merely because no such object has ever presented itself 
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in our experience, for that would not be enough. 
Neitlier, for anything we know, are the two ideas in 
(heniselvca incompatible. To conceive a round square, 
or to conceive a hody all black and yet all white, would 
only be to conceive two different sensations as produced 
in ua simultaneously by the same object ; a conception 
familiar to our experience ; and we should probably bo 
as well able to conceive a round square as a hard square, 
or a heavy square, if it were not that, in our uniform 
experience, at the instant when a thing begins to be 
round it ceases to be square, so that the beginning of the 
one impression ia inseparably associated witli the de- 
parture or cessation of the other. Thus our inability to 
form a conception always arises from our being com- 
pelled to form another contradictory to it. We cannot 
conceive time or space as having an end, because the 
idea of any portion wlmtever of time or space is insepara- 
bly associated with the idea of a time or space beyond it. 
We cannot conceive two and two as five, because an in- 
separable association compels us to conceive it as four ; 
and it cannot be conceived as both, because four and Rve, 
like round and square, are so related in our experience, 
that each is associated with the cessation, or removal, of 
the other. We cannot conceive two straight lines as 
enclosing a space, because enclosing a space means 
approaching and meeting a second time ; and the mental 
image of two straight lines which have once met, is 
inseparably associated with the representation of them 
as diverging. Thus it is not wholly without ground that 
the notion of a round square, and the assertion that two 
and two make five, or tlmt two straight lines can enclose 
a space, are said, in common and even in 8<:ientific par- 
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lance, to involve a contradiction. The statement is not 
logically correct, for contradiction is only between a posi- 
tive representation and its negative. But the impossi- 
bility of uniting contradictory conceptions in the same 
representation, is the real ground of the inconceivability 
in these cases. And we should probably have no difficulty 
in putting together the two ideas supposed to be incom- 
patible, if our experience had not first inseparably asso- 
ciated one of them with the contradictory of the other.* 

* That the reverse of tlie most familiar principles of oriUimetic and 
ffeometry miglit have boon made conceivable, even to oar present mental 
faculties, if thoE:o faculties had coexisted with a totally difTercnt constitu- 
tion of external nature, is inijrcniously shown in the concluding paper of a 
recent volume, anonymous, but of known authorship, " Essays, by a 
Biirrister." 

" Consider this aise. There is a world in which, whenever two pairs of 
things are cither placed in proximity or arc contemplated together, a fifth 
thing is immediately created and brought within the contemplation of tho 
mind engaged in putting two and two together. This is surely neither in- 
conceivable, for wo cm readily conceive the i*esult by thinking of common 
puzzle tricks, nor can it be said to be beyond the power of Omnipotence. 
Yet in such a world surely two and two would make five. That is, the 
result to the mind of contemplating two two's would be to count five. This 
shows that it is not inconceivable that two and two might make five : but, 
on the other hand, it is jxirfectly c:'.sy to see why in this world we aro 
absolutely certain that two and two make four. There is proliably not an 
instant of our lives in which we arc not experiencing the f.ict. We sec it 
whenever we count four Iwoks, four tables or chairs, four men in the street, 
or the four comers of a paving stone, and we feel more sure of it than of 
the rising of the sun to-morrow, because our experience ui>on the subject is 
60 much wider and applies to such an infinitely greater numlxr of cases. 
Nor is it true that every one who has once been brought to sec it, is equally 
sure of it. A boy who has just learned the multiplication table is pretty 
sure that twice two are four, but is often extremely doubtfiil whether scren 
times nine arc sixty-tliree. If his teacher told him that twice two mado 
five, his certainty would be gre;;tly impaired. 

" It would also l)e ixwsiblc to put a case of a world in which two straight 
lines should be universally supposed to include a space. Imagine a man 
who had never had any experience of straight lines through the medium 
of any sense whatever, suddenly placed upon a railway stretching out on 
a perfectly straight Une to an indefinite distance in each direction. He 
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Thus far, of tbe first kind of Inconccivnbllity ; thp 
first aud most proper ineniiinjj in which the word is used. 
But there is another meaning, in whicli thinya are often 
Boid to be ioconccivablc wliieh the mind is under no 
incapacity of representing to itself in nn image. It ia 
oAen said, that we are unable to conceive as possible that 
whiob, in itself, wc are perfeclly well nliic to conceive : 
we are able, it is admitted, to conceive it as an imaginary 
object, but unable to conceive it realized. This extends 
the term inconceivable to every combination of facta 
which, to the mind simply contemplating it, appears in- 
credible. It ivas in this sense that Antipodes were in- 
conceivable. They could be figured in imagination ; 
they could even be painted, or modelled in clay. Tlie 
mind could put the parts of the conception together, but 
it could not realize the combination as one which could 
exist in nature. The cause of the inability was the 

would fee Ibo Tails, irhicb would lie tLc first stn^^lit lines he liad cverEcen, 
apparcDlly ncetlTif', or at le:iiit IcnJing to meet at cueb horizon ; nod lio 
would tbiu Infer, In the abeence otall othci c.tpcrlenee, that tliej aetnallr 
did enclose a space when produced far enough. Experience alone could 
nndceelve him. Aworld in whicli every olgcct was round, with the sinsle 
exception of a stmight InoceesslUle railway, would be a. irorld in wliich 
every one would believe (bat two Btraislit lines enclosed a space. In such 
a world, therefore, the Iniposiilhlllty of conceiving that two siralgbt lines 
can enclose a space would not exist." 

In tbe "Geometry of Visibles" which form* part of Reid'g "lufiuiry 
Into the Human Mind," it is contended that if we had the sense of sight, 
hot not tbat of touch. It would appear to us tliat " every right lino ticiug 
produced will at l3st return into itself," nod that "any two right lines being 
pitKluced will meet in two points." Ch. vi. Sect 9 (p. 148). The nnthor 
adds, that persons thus couslitulcd would firmly Iwlicvc "that two or 
more bodies nuiy exist in the sumo place." For this they would " hava 
tho testimony of sense," and could " no more doubt of It tlutn they can 
doubt whether [hey have any perception at all, since they would often see 
two bodice meet and coincide in the same place, and separate again, with- 
out bavins ondcreonc any cbongc in their scnsibto r|Ualitics by thii 
penettaUou." (I 151.) 
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powerful tendency, generated by experience, to expect 
falling off when a body, not of adhesive quality, was in 
contact only with the under side of another body. The 
association was not so powerful as to disable the mind 
from conceiving the body as holding on ; doubtless be- 
cause other facts of our experience afforded models on 
which such a conception could be framed. But though 
not disabled from conceiving the combination, the mind 
was disabled from believing it. The difference between 
belief and conception, and between the conditions of 
belief and those of simple conception, arc psychological 
questions into which I do not enter. It is sufficient 
that inability to believe can coexist with ability to con- 
ceive, and that a mental association between two facts 
which is not intense enough to make their separation 
unimaginable, may yet create, and if there are no coun- 
ter-associations, always docs create, more or less of diffi- 
culty in believing that the two can exist apart : a difficulty 
often amounting to a local or temporary impossibility. 

This is the second meaning of Inconceivability ; which 
by Keid is carefully distinguished from the first ; but his 
editor. Sir W. Hamilton, employs the word in both 
senses indiscriminately. How he came to miss the dis- 
tinction is tolerably obvious to any one who is familiar 
with his writings, and especially with his theory of Judg- 
ment ; but needs not be pointed out here. It is more 
remarkable that he gives the term a third sense, answer- 
ing to a third signification of the verb "to conceive." 
To conceive anything, has with liim not only its two 
ordinary meanings, — to represent the thing as an image, 
and to be able to realize it as possible, — but an addi- 
tional one, which he denotes by various phrases. One 
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of hia common cxprcssiona for it is, " to construe to the 
mind in thought." Thiij, he of^cn says, can only be 
done " through a higher notion." " AVc ' think, we con- 
ceive, we comprehend a thing, only as we think it as 
within or under something else." So that a fact, or n 
Bupposition, is conceivable or comprehensible by us (con- 
ceive and comprehend being with hitn in this case synon- 
ymous) only by being reduced to some more general 
fact, as a particular case under it. Again, f "to con- 
ceive the possibility " of a thing, ia defined " conceiving 
it 88 the consequent of a, certain reason." The incon- 
ceivable, in this third sense, is simply the inexplicable. 
Accordingly all first truths arc, according to Sir W. 
Hamilton, inconceivable. " The J primary data of con- 
sciousneee, as themselvea the conditions under which alt 
else ia comprehended, are necessarily themselves incom- 
prehensible . . . that is . . , we are unable to con- 
ceive through a higher notion bow that is possible, which 
the deliverance avouches actually to be." And we shall 
find him arguing things to be inconceivable, merely on 
the ground that wc have no higher notion under which 
to class them. This use of the word inconceivable, 
being a complete perversion of it from its established 
meanings, I decline to recognize. If all the general 
truths which we are moat certain of are to be called 
inconceivable, the word no longer sencs any purpose. 
Inconceivable is not to be confounded with unprovable 
or unanalyzable. A truth which is not inconceivable in 
either of the received meanings of the term, — a truth 
wbich is completely apprehended, and without difficulty 
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believed, — I cannot consent to call inconceivable merely 
bccAuse we cannot account for it or deduce it from a 
higher truth. 

These being Sir W. Hamilton's three kinds of incon- 
ceivability, is the inconceivability of a proposition in any 
of these senses consistent with believing it to be true ? 
The third kind we may disregard, not only as inadmis- 
sible, but as avowedly compatible with belief. An 
inconceivable of the second kind can not only be believed, 
but believed with full understanding. In this case we 
are perfectly able to represent to ourselves mentally what 
is said to be inconceivable ; only, from an association in 
our mind, it docs not look credible ; but, this association 
being the result of experience or of teaching, contrary 
ex[)erience or teacliing is able to dissolve it ; and even 
before tliis has been done, — while the thing still feels 
incredible, — the intellect may, on sufficient evidence, 
accept it as true. An inconceivable of tlie first kind, 
incou' ( Ivable in the pro[>er sense of the terra, — tliat 
which the mind is actually unable to put together in a 
representation, — may nevertheless be believed, if we 
attach any meaning to it, but cannot be said to be be- 
lieved with understanding. We cannot believe it on 
direct evidence, t. e., through its being presented in our 
experience, for if it were so presented, it would imme- 
diately cease to be inconceivable. We may believe it 
because its falsity would be inconsistent with something 
which we otherwise know to be true. Or we may be- 
lieve it because it is affinned by some one wiser than 
ourselves, who, we suppose, may have had the experience 
whic!) has not reached us, and to whom it may thus 
have become conceivable. But the belief is without 
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imderstandtng, for we form no mental picture of what we 
believe. We do not eo much believe the fact, as believe 
that we should believe it, if we could have the needful 
presentation in our experience ; and that some otlicr 
being has, or may liave, had that presentation. Our in- 
ability to conceive it, is no argument whatever for its 
being ftilse, and no liinderance to our bcUeving it, to the 
above-mentioned extent. 

But though facta, wliich wc cannot join together in an 
image, may be united in the universe, and though we 
may have sufficient ground for believing that they are eo 
united in point of fact, it is impossible to believe a prop- 
osition which conveys to us no meaning at all. If any 
one says to me, Humpty Dumpty is an Abracadabra, 
I neither knowing what is meant by an Abracadabra, 
nor what is meant by Humpty Dumpty, 1 may, if I 
have confidence in my informant, believe that he moans 
Bomething, and that tlie something which ho means is 
probably true ; but I do not believe the very thing which 
he means, since I am entirely ignorant wliat it is. 
Propositions of this kind, the unmeaningneas of which 
lies in the subject or preilicate, are not tliose generally 
described as inconceivable. The unmeaning propositions 
spoken of under that name, are usually those which in- 
volve contradictions. That the same thing is and is not 
— that it did and did not rain at the same time and 
place, that a man is both alive and not alive — are forms 
of words which carry no signification to my mind. As 
Sir W. Hamilton truly says," one hnlf of the statement 
simply Bublates or takes away the meaning which the 
other half has laid down. The unmeaningness here 
• Lcctnrte, ItL W. 
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resides in the copula. Tlie word isy has no meaning 
except as excUisivc of is not. The case is more hope- 
less than that of Hiimpty Dumpty, for no explanation by 
the speaker of what the words mean can make the assertion 
intelligible. Whatever may be meant by a man, and 
whatever may be meant by alive, the statement that a 
man can be alive and not alive is equally without mean- 
ing to me. I cannot make out anything which the 
speaker intends me to believe. The sentence affirms 
nothing of which my mind can take hold. Sir W. 
Hamilton, indeed, maintains the contrary. He says,* 
^ When we conceive the proposition that A is not A, we 
clearly comprehend the separate meaning of the terms 
A and not Ay and also the import of the assertion of 
their identity." We comprehend the separate meaning 
of the terms, but as to the meaning of the assertion, I 
think we only comprehend what the same form of words 
would mean in another case. The very import of the 
form of words is inconsistent with its meaning anything 
when applied to terms of this particular kind. Let any 
one who doubts this, attempt to define what is meant by 
applying a predicate to a subject, when the predicate and 
the subject are the negation of one another. To make 
sense of the assertion, some new meaning must be 
attached to is or is noty and if this be done the proposi- 
tion is no longer the one presented for our assent. 
Here, therefore, is one kind of inconceivable proposi- 
tion which nothing whatever can make credible to us. 
Not being able to attach any meaning to the proposition, 
we are equally incompetent to assert that it is, or that it 
is not, possible in itself. But we have not the power 
of believing it ; and there the matter must rest. 

^ Lectures, p. IIS. 
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"We are now prepared to enter on the peculiar doctrine 
of Sir W. Hamilton, called tlie Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned. Not content with maintaining that things 
which from the natural and fundnmental laws of the 
human mind are forever inconceivable to ua, may, for 
aught we know, be true, he goes farther, and eaya, we 
know that many such things are true. "Things " there 
arc which may, nay, must, be true, of which tlie undcr- 
standiDg ia wholly unable to construe to itself the pos- 
eibility." Of what nature these things are, ia declared, 
in many parta of hia writings, in the form of a general 
law. It is thuB stated in the review of Cousin : f "The 
Conditioned ia the mean between the two extremes^ 
two unconditionates, exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can be conceived aa possible, but of which, on the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one 
must be admitted as necessary. . . . The mind ia not 
represented as conceiving two propositions subversive 
of each other aa equally possible ; but only, as unable 
to understand as possible, either of the extremes; one 
of which, however, on the ground of their mutual re- 
pugnance, it is compelled to recognize as true," 

In the Dissertations on Ecid J he enunciates, in still 
more general terras, aa "the Law of the Conditioned; 
That all positive thought lies between two extremes, 
neither of which we can conceive aa possible, and yet 
as mutual contradictories, the one or the other we must 
recognize as necessary." And it is (he says) " from this 
impotence of intellect" that "we are unable to think 
aught as absolute. Even absolute relatiiity is un- 
thinkable." 
• Dtociis8ions,p.624. tMJ.p. 15. jr.BU. 
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The doctrine is more fully expanded in the Lectures 
on Logic,* from which I shall quote at greater length. 

** All that we can positively think . . . lies between 
two opposite poles of thought, which, as exclusive of 
each other, cannot, on the principles of Identity and 
Contradiction, both be true, but of which, on the prin- 
ciple of Excluded Middle, one or the other must. Let 
us take, for example, any of the general objects of our 
knowledge. Let us take body, or rather, since body as 
extended is included under extension, let us take exten- 
sion itself, or space. Now, extension alone will exhibit 
to us two pairs of contradictory inconceivableSjf that is, 
in all, four incomprehensibles, but of which, though all 
are equally unthinkable ... we are compelled, by the 
law of Excluded Middle, to admit some two as true and 
necessary. 

" Extension may be viewed either as a whole or as 
a part ; and in each aspect it affords us two incogitable 
contradictions. 1st. Taking it as a whole: space, it is 
evident, must either be limited, that is, have an end, 
and circumference ; or unlimited, that is, have no end, 
no circumference. These are contradictory supposi- 
tions ; both, therefore, cannot, but one must, be true. 
Now, let us try positively to comprehend, positively to 
conceive, J the possibility of either of these two mutually 
exclusive alternatives. Can we represent, or realize in 
thought, extension as absolutely limited ? in other words, 
can we mentally hedge roimd the whole of space, con- 

• Lectures, iii. 100, et icq, 

t To save words in the text, I shall simply Indicate in foot-notes the 
places at which the author passes from one of the three meanings of the 
word Inconceiyablo to another. In this place he is using it in the first or 
second meaning, probably in the first 

X First sense. 
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ceive* it absolutely bounded, that ia, so that beyond its 
boundary there is no outlying, no surrounding space? 
Tbis ia impossible. Wbatevcr compass of space we 
may enclose by any limitation of thought, vre shall find 
that we have no difficulty in transcending these limits. 
Nay, we shall find that we cannot but transcend tbcin ; 
for we are unable to think any extent of space except lis 
within a still ulterior space, of which, let us think till 
the powers of thinking fail, we can never reach the cir- 
cumference. It is thus im2)ossibIc for us to think space 
as a totality, that is, as absolutely bounded, but all-con- 
tiuning. We may, therefore, lay down tliia first extreme 
as inconceivable, t We cannot think space as limited. 

"Let U8 now consider its contradictory : can we com- 
prehend the possiltility of infinite or unlimited space? 
To suppose this is a direct contra<liction in terms ; it is 
to comprehend the incomprehensible. We think, we 
conceive,} we comprehend a thing, only as we think it 
as within or under something else ; but to do this of the 
infinite is to think the infinite as finite, which is contra- 
dictory and absurd. 

"Now, here it may be n5ke<l, how have we then tlie 
word injintte? How liave we the notion which this 
word expresses? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the distinction of positive and negative thought. 
We have a positive concept of a thing when we think it 
hy the qualities of wliich it is the complement. But as 
the attribution of qualities is an afiirmation, as aflirmation 
and negation are relatives, and as relatives arc known 
only in and through each other, we cannot, therefore, 
have a consciousness of the affirmation of any quality, 
• First lenie. t Fint seoM. trhirdBenM. 
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without having at the same time the correlative con- 
sciousness of its negation. Now, the one consciousness 
is a positive, the other consciousness is a negative notion. 
But, in point of fact, a negative notion is only the nega^ 
tion of a notion ; we think only by the attribution of 
certain qualities, and the negation of these qualities and 
of this attribution is simply, in so far, a denial of our 
thinking at all. As affirmation always suggests negation, 
every positive notion must likewise suggest a negative 
notion : and as language is the reflex of thought, the 
positive and negative notions are expressed by positive 
and negative names. Thus it is with the infinite. The 
finite is the only object of real or positive thought ; it is 
that alone which we think by the attribution of deter- 
minate characters ; the infinite, on the contrary, is con- 
ceived only by the thinking away of every character by 
which the finite was conceived ; in other words, we con- 
ceive it only as inconceivable.* . . . 

''It is manifest that we can no more realize the 
tliought or conception of infinite, unbounded, or unlimit- 
ed space, than we can realize the conception of a finite 
or absolutely bounded space, f But these two incon- 
ceivables are reciprocal contradictories : we are unable 
to comprehend J the possibility of either, wliile, however, 
on the principle of Excluded Middle, one or other must 
be admitted. . . . 

'* It is needless to show that the same result is given 
by the experiment made on extension considered as a 
part, as divisible. Here if we attempt to divide exten- 

* Third sense, gliding back into the first 
' • t Hero the rctam to the first sense is completed. 

X Hero the second sense mokes its appcaiunoe. 
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aioo in thou^t, we simll ncillior, on tlic one Imnil, 
eucceed ia conceiving tlie possibility" of un nbgoluto 
minimum of space, tlint is, n miiiiniuni ex hifpolkcsi 
extended, but wliich cannot be conceived as di\ i^iblc into 
parta,f nor, on the other, of cariTing on this divis^ion to 
infinity. But ns these are coutrndictory oppoaitcs," 
one or the other of them must be true. 

In other passages our autlior applies the same oider 
of considerations to Time, saying that wc can neither 
conceive on absolute commencement, nor an infinite 
regress ; an absolute termination, nor a duration infinite- 
ly prolonged ; though cither the one or the other must 
be true. And again, of the Will : we cannot, he says, 
conceive the Will to be Froc, because this would be to 
conceive an event uncaused, or, in other words, an ab- 
solute commencement : neither can we conceive the Will 
not to be Free, because this would be supfiosing an in- 
finite rcgrces from effect to cause. The will, however, 
must be either free or not free ; and in tiiia case he 
thinks we have independent grounds for deciding one 
way, namely, that it is free, because if it were not, wo 
could not be accountable for our actions, which our cod- 
scioiisnesa assures us that we arc. 

Tliis, tlien, is the Philosophy of the Conditioned: into 
the value of which it now remains to inquire. 

In the case of each of the Anlinomics which the 
author presents, he undertakes to establish two things: 
that neither of the rival hypotheses can he conceived by 
UB as possible, and that we arc nevcrtlicle^j certain that 
one or the other of them is true. I tliink he has failed 
to make out either point. 

• Second wnw. t Tmt b-imc. 
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To begin with his first position, that we can neither 
conceive an end to space, nor space without end. 

That we arc unable to conceive an end to space I fully 
acknowledijfe. To account for this there needs no in- 
herent incapacity. We are disabled from forming this 
conception by known psychological laws. We have 
never perceived any object, or any portion of space, 
which had not other space beyond it. And we have 
been perceiving objects and portions of space from the 
moment of birth. How then could the idea of an ob- 
ject, or of a portion of space, escape becoming insep- 
arably associated with the idea of additional space beyond ? 
Every instant of our lives helps to rivet this association, 
and we never have had a single experience tending to 
disjoin it. The association, under the present constitu- 
tion of our existence, is indissoluble. But we have no 
ground for believing that it is so from the original struc- 
ture of our minds. We can suppose that in some other 
state of existence we might be transported to the end 
of space, when, being apprised of what had happened by 
some impression of a kind utterly unknown to us now, 
we should at the same instant become capable of con- 
ceiving the fact, and learn that it was tnie. After some 
experience of the new impression, the fact of an end to 
space would seem as natural to us as the revelations of 
sight to a person born blind, after he has been long 
enough couched to have become fiimiliar with them. 
But as this cannot happen in our present state of exist- 
ence, the experience which would render the association 
dissoluble is never obtained ; and an end to space re- 
mains inconceivable. 

One half, then, of our author's first proposition , must 
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be conceded. But the other lialf? Is it true that ivc 
are incapable of concehing infinite space ? 1 have al- 
ready ehown strong reaaona for dissenting from thia asser- 
tion : and thoae which our author, in tiiis and other 
plaeea, oaaigna in its support, seem to me quite untenable. 

He Bays, " We tliink, wc conceive, we comprehend a 
thing, only as we think it as ivithin or under sontclhiiig 
else. Bnt to do this of the infinite is to tliink the 
infinite as finite, which ia contradictory and absurd." 
"WTien we come to Sir W. Plamilton'a account of the 
Laws of Thought, we shall have some remarka to make 
on the phroae " to think one tiling within or under 
nnother ; " a favorite expression with the Transcen- 
dental school, one of whose characteristica it is that 
they are always using the prepositiona in a metaphorical 
sense. But granting that to think a thing is to think 
it under something else, we must understand tins state- 
ment as it ia interpreted by those wlio employ it. 
According to them, we tliink a thing when wc make 
nny affirmation respecting it, and wc think it under the 
notion which we affirm of it. Whenever we judge, we 
think the subject under the predicate. Consequently 
when we aay, " God is pood," wc think God under the 
notion "good." Is this, in our author's opinion, to 
think t!ie infinite as finite, and hence "contradictory and 
absurd " ? 

If this doctrine hold, it follows that we cannot predi- 
cate anything of a subject which wc regard as being in 
any of its attributes, infinite. We are unaMe, without 
falling into a contradiction, to assert anything not only 
of God, but of Time, and of Space. Considered as n 
reduclio ad ahsurdiim, this is sufficient. But we may 
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go deeper into the matter, and deny the statement that 
to think anything " under " the notion expressed by a 
general term is to tliink it as finite. None of our gen- 
eral predicates are, in the proper sense of the term, finite ; 
they are all, at least potentially, infinite. "Good" is 
not a name for the things or persons possessing that 
attribute which exist now, or at any other given moment, 
and wliich are only a finite aggregate. It is a name for 
all those which ever did, or ever will, or even in hypoth- 
esis or fiction can, possess the attribute. This is not a 
limited number. It is the very nature and constituent 
character of a general notion that its extension (as Sir 
W. Hamilton would say) is infinite. 

But he might perhaps say, that though its extension, 
consisting of the possible individuals included in it, be 
infinite, its comprehension^ the set of attributes contained 
in it (or as I prefer to say, connoted by its name) is a 
limited quantity. Undoubtedly it is. But see what 
follows. If, because the comprehension of a general 
notion is finite, anything infinite cannot without contra- 
diction be thought under it, the consequence is, that a 
being possessing in an infinite degree a given attribute, 
cannot be thought under that very attribute. Infinite 
goodness cannot be thought as goodness, because that 
would be to think it as finite. Surely there must be 
some great confusion of ideas in the premises, when tliis 
Gomes out as the conclusion. 

Our author goes on to repeat the argument used in 
his reply to Cousin, that Infinite Space is inconceivable, 
because all the conception we are able to form of it is 
negative, and a negative conception is the same as no 
conception. *'The infinite is conceived only by the 
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thinking awny of every character by which the finite waa 
contrived-" To tliis assertion I oppose my former reply. 
Instead of thinking away every character of the finite, 
we think away only the idea of an end, or a boundary. 
Sir W. Haniilton'fl propoeilion is true of "The Infinite," 
the meaningless abstraction ; but it ie not true of Infi- 
nite Space. In trying to form a conception of that, we 
do not think away its positive characters. We leave to 
it the character of Space ; all that belongs to it as space ; 
its three dimensions, with all their geometrical properties, 
AVe leave to it also a character wiiich belongs to it as 
Infinite, that of being greater than any other space. If 
an object whicli has tlicse well-marked positive attributes 
is unthinkable, because it has a negative attribute as well, 
the number of thinkable objects must be remarkably small. 
Nearly all our positive conceptions which are at all com- 
plex, include negative attributes. I do not mean merely 
the negatives which are implied in affirmatives, aa in 
saying that snow is white we imply that it is not black ; 
but independent negative attributes superadded to these, 
and whieh arc so real that tlicy are often the essential 
characters, or diffcrcntiaj, of classes. Our conception 
of dumb, is of something which cannot sjieak ; of the 
brutes, as of creatures wliicii have not reason ; of the 
mineral kingdom, as the part of Nature whieh has not 
organization and life; of immortal, as that wliich never 
dies. Are all these examples of tbcliiconceivable? So 
false is it tliat to tbink n thing under a negatiou is to 
think it as unthinkable. 

In other passages, Sir AV. Hamilton argues tbat we 
cannot conceive infinite space, because we should rccjuiro 
infinite time to do it in. It would of course require 
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infinite time to carry our tliouglits in succession ovei 
every part of infinite space. But on how many of our 
finite conceptions do \vc think it necessary to perforai 
such an operation? Let us try the doctrine upon a 
complex whole, short of infinite ; such as the number 
095,788. Sir W. ILimilton would not, I suppose, have 
maintained that this number is inconceivable. How 
long did he think it would take to go over every separate 
unit of this whole, so as to obtain a perfect knowledge 
of that exact sum, as different from all other sums, 
cither greater or less? Would he have said that we 
could have no conception of the sum, until this process 
had been gone through? We could not, indeed, have 
an adequate conception. Accortlingly we never have an 
adequate conception of any real thing. But we have a 
real conception of an object if we conceive it by any of 
it^ attributes that are sufllicient to distinguish it from all 
other things. We have a conception of any large num- 
ber, w^hen we have conceived it by some one of its 
modes of composition, such as that indicated by the 
position of its digits. We seldom get nearer than tliis 
to an adequate conception of any large number. But 
for all intellectual purposes this limited conception is 
sufficient : for it not onlv enables us to avoid confoundins: 
the number, in our calculations, with any other numerical 
whole — even with those so nearly equal to it that no 
difference between them would be perceptible by sight 
or touch, unless the units were drawn up in a manner 
expressly adapted for displaying it — but we can also, by 
means of this attribute of the number, ascertain and add 
to our conception as many more of its properties as we 
please. If, then, we can obtain a real conception of a 
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finite whole without going tliroiigh all its comiionent 
parts, why deny us a real conception of an infinite whole 
because to go througli thcin all is impossible? ^'ot to 
ineution that even in the case of tiic finite number, 
though the units composing it arc liiriitcil, yet, Number 
being infinite, the possible uiodes of deriving any giveu 
□umber from other numbers arc numerically infinite ; and 
08 nil these are uecessary parts of an ader^uate conception 
of any number, to render our cooceiition even of thia 
finite whole perfectly adequate would also require an 
infinite time. 

But though our conception of infinite space can never 
be adequate, since we can never exhaust its parts, the 
conception, aa far aa it goes, ia a real conception. Wo 
completely realize in imagination the \arioiis attributes 
composing it. We realize it aa Space. \Ve i-ealize it 
08 greater tlian any given space. AV'c even realize it as 
endless, in an intelligible manner, that is, we clearly 
represent to ourselves that however niucli of apace has 
been already csploretl, and however much more of it we 
may imagine ourselves to trai erse, we arc no nearer to 
the end of it than we wei-c at first time ; however often we 
repeat the process of imagining distance extending in 
any direction from us, tliat i)roce8S is always susceptible 
of being carried fartlicr. This conception is both rc:!l 
and perfectly definite. It ia not vague and indeter- 
minate, as a merely negative notiim is. We possess 
it as completely as we possess any of our cleure^-t con- 
ceptions, and we can avail oursehcs of it as well for 
ulterior mental operations. As regards the Kxlent of 
Space, therefore, Sir W, Hamilton does not seem to liavo 
made out his [wint : one of the two contradictory hy- 
potheses is not ineonccivablc. 
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The same thing may be said, equally decidedly, re- 
specting the Divisibility of Space. Accoixling to our 
author, a niiuinunn of divisibility, and a divisibility with- 
out limit, are both inconceivable. I venture to think, 
on the contrary, that both arc conceivable. Divisibility, 
of course, does not here mean physic? J separability of 
parts, but their mere existence ; and the question is, can 
we conceive a portion of extension so small as not to be 
composed of parts, and can we, on the other hand, con- 
ceive parts consisting of smaller parts, and these of stiil 
smaller, without end ? As to the latter, smallness with- 
out limit is as positive a conception as greatness without 
limit. AVe have the idea of a portion of space, and to 
this we add that of being smaller than any given portion. 
The other side of the alternative is still more evidently 
conceivable. It is not denied that tliere is a portion of 
extension which to the naked eye appears an indivisible 
point ; it has been called by philosophers the minimum 
visibile. This minimum we can indefinitely magnify by 
means of optical instruments, making visible the still 
smaller parts wliich compose it. In each successive ex- 
periment tlicre is still a minimum visibile^ anything less 
than which, cannot be discerned with that instrument, 
but can with one of a higher power. Suppose, now, that 
a3 we increase the magnifying power of our instruments, 
and before we have reached the limit of possible in- 
crease, we arrive at a stage at which that which seemeil 
the smallest visible space under a given microscope, 
docs not appear larger under one which, by its mechani- 
cal construction, is adapted to magnify more, but still 
remains apparently indivisible. I say, that if this haj)- 
pcncd, we should believe in a minimum of extension ; 
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or, if some a priori metaphysical prejudice prevented ua 
from believing it, wc should at least be enabled to 
conceive it. 

There would be no difficulty in applying a similar line 
of arguiDcat to the case of Time, or to any otlicr of the 
Antinoniica (there is a long list of them,* to some of 
which I shall have to return for another puqjosc) , but it 
would needlessly encumber our pages. In no one case 
mentioned by Sir W. Hamilton do I believe that he could 
substantiate his assertion, that "the Conditioned," by 
which he means every object of human knowledge, lies 
between two "inconditionate" h}'potiiesc3, botli of them 
inconceivable. Let nic add, that even granting the in- 
conceivability of the two opi^site hypotheses, I caimot 
Bce that any distinct meaning is cDn^eyed by the state- 
ment that the Conditioned is "the mean" between them, 
or that " all positive thought," " all that we can positively 
think," "Ilea between" these two "extremes," these " two 
opposite poles of thought," The extremes are, Space 
in the aggregate considered as liaving a liiiiif. Space lu 
the aggregate considon-d as having no limit. Keither 
of these, says Sir W. Hamilton, can wc think. But 
wliat we can positively tiilnk (according to him) is not 
Space in the aggregate at all ; it is some liniitcil space, 
and this we think as square, as circular, as tri.-ingular, or 
09 elliptical. Arc triangular and eliiptical a ine:m be- 
tween infinite and finite ? They are, by the lory meaning 
of the words, modes of the finite. So that It would bo 
more like the truth to say that we lliink the pn^tcndeil 
mean under one of the extremes ; and if infinite and 

a Uic Eccond vuliinic of 
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finite arc *'two opposite poles of thoiiglit," then in this 
polar ojiposition, unlike voltaic polarity, all the matter is 
accumulated at one pole. But this counter-statement 
would be no more tenable than Sir W. Hamilton's ; for 
in reality, the thought which he affirms to be a medium 
between two extreme statements, has no correlation with 
those statements at all. It does not relate to the same 
object. Tlie two counter-hypotheses are suppositions 
respecting Space at large, Space as a collective whole. 
The '* conditioned " thinking, said to be the mean between 
them, relates to parts of Space, and classes of such parts : 
circles and triangles, or planetary and stellar distances. 
The alternative of opposite inconceivabilities never pre- 
sents itself in regard to them ; they are all finite, and are 
conceived and known as such. What the notion of ex- 
tremes and a mean can signify, when applied to projK)- 
sitions in which different predicates are affirmed of 
different subjects, passes my comprehension; but it 
served to give greater apparent profundity to the " Funda- 
mental Doctrine," in the eyes not of disciples (for Sir 
W. Hamilton was wholly incapable of quackery) , but of 
the teacher himself. 

We have now to examine the second half of the *^ Law 
of the Conditioned," namely, that although the pair of 
contradictory hypotheses in each Antinomy are both of 
them inconceivable, one or the other of them must be true. 

I should not, of course, dream of denying tliis, when 
the propositions are taken in a pha?nomcnal sense ; when 
the subjects and predicates of them arc intcrpreteil rela- 
tively to us. The Will, for example, is wholly a pluc- 
nomenon ; it has no meaning unless relatively to us ; 
and I of course admit that it must be either free or 
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caused. Space and Time, in tlicir pliicnomcnitl clmractcr, 
or as tlicy present tbciusclvcs to our perceptive facullies, 
are necessarily cither bounded or boundless, iniinitely or 
only finitely divisible. Tbe law of Excluded Aliddlc, 
as well as that of Contradiction, is common to all plim- 
Domena. But it is a docti-inc of our author (hut these 
]aw8 are true, and cannot but he known to be tnic, of 
Tfoumena likewise. It is not merely Space as cognizable 
by our senses, but Space as it is in ituclf, whicli he 
affirms must be either of unlimited or of limite<I extent. 
Now, not to speak at present of the Principle of Oontni- 
diction, I demur to that of Excluded Middle as ;)pplic;di!c 
to Tilings in themselves. The law of Excluded MidiUe 
is, that whatever jirodicate we suppose, eitlier th;!t or its 
negative must be true of any given subject : and this I 
do not admit when the subject is a Xoumcnon ; inas- 
much as every possible [ircdicate, even negative, except 
the single one of Kon-cntity, involves, as a p:irt of i[.--oir, 
Bomething ])osilive, wliicli part is only known to us by 
pluenomenal experience, and may have only a plisenom- 
cnal existence. The universe, for example, must, it is 
affirmed, be cither infinite or finite: but what do these 
words mean? That it must be cither of infinite or finite 
magnitude. Jlngnitudea certainly must be either infi- 
nite or finite, but before affirming the same thing of the 
Noumenon Universe, it has to he established tiiat the 
universe as it Is in itself is capable of tbe attribute mag- 
nitude. How do we know that magnitude is not exclu- 
sively a property of our 'sensations — of the states of 
Bubjcetive consciousness which objects produce in us ? 
Or if this supposition displeases, how do we know that 
magnitude is not, as Kant considered it, a form of our 
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minds, an attribute with which the hiws of tliought in- 
vest every conception that we can form, but to whit-h 
there may be nothing an:Jogous in the Xoumcnon, the 
Tliin*' in itself? The like mav be said of Duration, 
whether infinite or finite, and of Divi.sibility, whether 
stopping at a minimum or prolonged without Ihnit. 
l]itlier the one proposition or tlie otiier must of coui-^e 
be true of duration and of matter as they are perceived 
by us — as they present themselves to our faculties ; but 
duratitm itself is held by Kant to liave no real exifi^tence 
out of our minds ; and as for mjitter, not knowing what 
it is in itself, we know not whether, as afiirmed of matter 
in itself, the word divisible has any meaning. Believing 
divisibility to be an acquired notion, made up of the ele- 
ments of our sensational experience, I do not admit that 
the Noimienon Matter must be either infinitely or finitely 
divisible. As already observed, the only contradictory 
alternative of which the negative side contains notliing 
positive is that l)etween Entity and Non-entity, Existing 
and Xon-existing ; and so far .as regards that distinction, 
I admit the law of Excluded Middle as applicable to 
Noumena ; they must either exist or not exist. But this 
is all the applicability I can allow to it. 

If the preceding arguments are valid, the ''Law of 
the Conditioned " breaks down in both its parts. It is 
not proved that the Conditioned lies between two hy- 
potheses concerning the Unconditioned, neither of which 
hypotheses we cim conceive as j)()st.iinle. And it is not 
proved, that, as regards the Unconditioned, one or the 
other of these hypotheses must Ix; true. Both propo- 
eititms must be placed in that numerous class of meta- 
l^hysical doctrines, which have a magnificent sound but 
arc empty of the smallest substance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PHIIiOROPnT OF THE CONDITIOSED, AS APPLIED BT 
MB. 9IANSEL TO THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

Mit. Mansel may be aflirmed, \>y & fitir applicntion 
of the term, to be, in metaiibysics, a pupil of Sir W. 
Hamilton. I do not mean that he agrees with him in 
all bis opinions j for he avowedly dissents from the pecu- 
liar Hamiltonian theory of Cause ; slill Icsa that he hiis 
learned nothing from nny other teacher, or from his own 
independent speculations. On the contnirj-, he has shown 
coneidcrable power of original thought, both of a good 
and of what seems to me a bad quality. But he is the 
admiring editor of Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures ; he in- 
variably speaks of hltu with a deference which he pays 
to no other philosopher j he expressly accepts, in lan- 
guage identical with Sir W, Hamilton's own, the doc- 
trines regarded as specially characteristic of the Ilaniil- 
tooian philosojthy, and may with reason be considered 
as a represent ati\-e of the same general mo<Ic of thought. 
Mr. Alanscl has hcEtowcd especial cultivation U]>on a 
province but slightly touched by hia master — the ap- 
plication of the Philosophy of the Conditioned to the 
theological department of thouglit ; the deduction of such 
of its corollaries and consequences as directly concern 
religion. 

The premises from which Mr. ManscI reasons are 
those of Sir W. Hamilton. Uc maintains the necessary 
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relativity of all our knowledge. lie holds that the Ab- 
solute and the Infinite, or, to use a more significant ex- 
pression, an Absolute and an Infinite being, are incon- 
ceivable by us ; and that when we strive to conceive what 
is thus inaccessible to our faculties, we fall into self- 
contradiction. That we are, nevertheless, warranted in 
believing, and bound to believe, the real existence of an 
absolute and infinite being, and that this being is God. 
God, therefore, is inconceivable and unknowable by us, 
and cannot even be thou<^ht of without self-contradic- 
tion ; that is (for Air. i\Iansel is careful thus to qu.ilify 
the assertion), thought of as Absolute, and as Infinite. 
Through this inherent impossibility of our conceiving or 
knowing God's essential attributes, we are disqualified 
from judging what is or is not consistent with them. 
If, then, a religion is presented to us, containing any 
particular doctrine respecting the Deity, our belief or 
rejection of the doctrine ought to depend exclusively 
upon the evidences which can be produced for the divine 
origin of the rcHgion : and no argument grounded on the 
incredibility of the doctrine, as involving an intellect uid 
absurdity, or on its moral badness as unworthy of a 
good or wise being, ought to have any weight, since of 
these tilings we are incompetent to judge. This, at 
least, is the drift of ]Mr. Rlansel's argument : but I am 
bound to admit that he affirms the conclusion with a 
certain limitation ; for he acknowledges, that the moral 
character of the doctrines of a religion ought to count 
for something among the reasons for accepting or reject- 
ing, as of divine origin, the religion as a whole. That 
it ought also to count for something in the interpretation 
of the religion when accepted, he neglects to say ; but 
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we muBt ID fairness su'pposc that he would admit it. 
These concessions, however, to the moral feelings of 
mankind, are made at the ex[>ensc of i\Ir. Manscl's logic. 
If hia theory is correct, he has no right to make eitlicr 
of them. 

There is nothing new in this line of argument as ap- 
plied to theology. That we cannot understand God ; 
that bb ways are uot our wiiys ; tliat we cannot scrutinizo 
or judge Ids counsels — propositions which, in a. reason- 
able sense of tlie terms, could not be denied by any 
Theieit — have often before been tendered as reasons 
why we may assert any absurdities and any moral mon- 
strosities conccining God, and miscall them Goodness 
and Wisdom. The novelty is in presenting this conclu- 
Bion as a corollary from the most advanced doctrines of 
modern philosophy — from the true thcorj' of the powers 
and limitations of the human mind, on religious and on 
all other subjects. 

My opinion of this doctrine, in whatever way pre- 
Beoted, is, that it is simply the most morally {icrnicious 
doctrine now current; and that the question it involves 
is, beyond all others whicli now engage specnlutivc 
minds, the decisive one between moral good and evil for 
the Christian world. It is a momentous matter, there- 
fore, to consider whellier we are obliged to adupt it. 
"VV'itliout holding Sir. Mansel accountable for the moral 
consequeneea of the doctrine, further than lie himself 
accepts them, I tliink it supremely important to examine 
whether the doctrine itself is really the lerdict of a sound 
nietapbysic ; and essential to a true estimation ol' Sir W. 
Hamilton's philosophy to inquire, ivhether tlie conclu- 
fiioQ thus drawn from his principid doctrine, ia justly 
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affiliated on it. I think it will appear that the conclu- 
sion not only does not follow from a true theory of the 
human faculties, but is not even correctly drawn from 
the premises from which Mr. Mansel infers it. 

We must have the premises distinctly before us as 
conceived by Mr. Mansel, since we have hitherto seen 
them only as taught by Sir W. Hamilton. Clearness 
and explicitness of statement being in the number of 
Mr. ManseFs merits, it is easier to perceive the flaws in 
his arguments than in those of his master, because he 
often leaves us less in doubt what he means by his words. 

To have *' such a knowledge of the Divine Nature " as 
would enable human reason to judge of theology, would 
be, according to Mr. Mansel,* "to conceive the Deity 
as he is." This would be to " conceive him as First 
Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite." The First Cause 
Mr. JMansel defines in the usual manner. About the 
meaning of Infinite there is no difficulty. But when 
we come to the Absolute we are on more slippery 
ground. Mr. Mansel, however, tells us his meaning 
plainly. By the Absolute, he does not mean what Sir 
W. Hamilton means in the greater part of his lu'gu- 
ment against Cousin, that which is completed or fin- 
ished. He means what Sir W. Hamilton means only 
once (as we have already seen) the opposite of Kelative. 
" By the Absolute is meant that which exists in and by 
itself, having no necessary relation to any other Being." 

This explanation, by Mr. Mansel, of Absolute in the 
sense in which it is opposed to Ilelative, is more definite 
in its terms than that which Sir AV. Hamilton gives 
when attempting the same tiling. For Sir W. Hamilton 
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recognizes (as already remarked) tliis second meaning of 
Absolute, and this is tlie account he gives of it : " — 
" Absolut iini means what is freed or loosed; in winch 
sense the Absolute will be what is aloof from relation, 
comparison, limitation, condition, dependence, &c., and 
thus is tantamount to t6 ii^ulviov of the lower Greeks." 
May it not be surmised that the vagueness in which the 
master lierc leaves the conception, was for the purpose 
of avoiding difficulties upon which tlic pupil, in Itis 
desire of greater precision, lias unwarily run? Mr. 
Alansel certainly gains nothing by the more definite 
character of his language. Tlic first ivords of his defi- 
nition, " that which exists in and by itself," would sene 
for the description of a Nounienon ; but Mr. Manscl's 
Absolute is only meant to denote one being, identified 
vith God, and God is not the only Noumenon. Tliis, 
however, I will not dwell upon. But the remaining 
words, " having no necessary relation to any other Being," 
bring him into a much greater ditiieulty. For they 
admit of two cunstnictions. The words, in their natural 
Bcnsc, only mean, capable of exlufing out of relation 
to anything else. The ar{;ument requires that they 
shouhl mean, incapnbh of eyistiag in relation tcilh 
anything else. Mr. Mausel cannot intend the latter. 
He cannot mean tliat the Absolute is incapable of enter- 
ing into relation with any other being ; for ho would not 
affirm this of God; on the contrary, he is continually 
speaking of Gotl's relations to tlie world and to us. 
Moreover, he accepts, from Mr. Caldcrwuod, an inter- 
pretation inconsistent with this.-f This, liowc\'er, is tlie 
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meaning ncccssnry to siij)port bis case. For wh:\t is Lis 
first argument ? That God eannot be known by us as 
Cnuse, as Absolute, and as Iniinite, because these attri- 
butes are, to our conception, incompatible with one an- 
other. And why incompatible? l;ecause* "a Cause 
cannot, as such, be absolute; the Absolute cannot, as 
such, be a cause. The cause, as such, exists only in 
relation to its effect : the cause is a cause of the effect ; 
the effect is an effect of the cause. On the other baud, 
the conception of the Absolute involves a possible ex- 
istence out of all relation." But in what manner is a 
possible existence out of all relation, incompatible with 
the notion of a cause? Have not causes a possible ex- 
istence apart from their effects? Would the sun (for 
example) not exist if there w ere no earth or planets for 
it to illuminate? Mr. Mansel seems to think that what 
is capable of existing out of relation, cannot possibly bo 
conceived or known in relation. But this is not so. 
Anything which is capable of existing in relation, is 
capable of being conceived or known in relation. If the 
Absolute Being cannot be conceived as Cause, it must 
be that he cannot exist as Cause ; he must be incapable of 
causing. If he can be in any relation whatever to any 
finite thing, he is conceivable and knowable in that re- 
lation, if no otherwise. Freed from this confusion of 
ideas, Mr. Mansel's argmnent resolves itself into this — 
The same Being cannot be thought by us both as Cause 
and as Absolute, because a Cause as suck is not Abso- 
lute, and Absolute, as such, is not a Cause ; wliich is 
exactly as if he had said that Newton cannot be thought 
bv us both as an En;xlii>bnian and as a mathematician, 

* Limits of Rcligioas Tliouglit, p. 31. 
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because an EDglisIinian, ne such, is not a iii!itlicmatici:in, 
nor a mathcmaticmD , as such, an Enrrlislinian. 

Again, Mr, Monscl arjj^ucs,* that "supponng the Ab- 
eohite to become a cause," since ex vi lermini it is not 
necessitatol to do so, it must be a voluntarj' agent, and 
therefore conscious; for "volition is only possible in a 
conscious being." liut consciousness, again, is only 
conceivable as a relation ; and any relation contliets with 
the notion of the Absolute, since relatives are mutually 
dependent on one another. Here it cornea out distinctly 
tB a premise in the reasoning, that to be in a relation at 
all, even if only a relation to itself, the relation of being 
"conscious of itself," is inconsistent with being the 
Absolute. 

jSfr. Manael, therefore, must alter his delinilion of the 
Absolute if be would maintain his argument. He must 
either fall back on the happy ambiguity of Sir AV. Ilani- 
iltun'a definition, "what is aloof from relation," which 
does not decide whether the meaning is merely that it 
can esist out of relation, or that it is incapable of 
existing in it ; or he must take courage, and affirm 
that an Absolute Being is incapable of all relation. 
But as he will certainly refuse to predicate tins of God, 
the consequence follows, that God is not an Absolute 
Being. 

The whole of Mr. Mansel's argument for the incon- 
ceivability of the Infinite and of the Absolute is one long 
ignoralio elenchi. It has been pointed out in a former 
chapter that the words Absolute and Infinite have no 
real meaning, nnless we understand by theiu that which 
is absolute or infinite in some given attrilmte ; as spues 
• Limits of llcligiuiis Tlion-Ut, p. 3i 
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13 called infinite, meaning that it is infinite in extension ; 
and as God is termed infinite in the sense of possessing 
infinite power, and absolute in the sense of absolute 
goodness, or knowledge. It has also been shown that 
Sir W. Hamilton's arguments for the unknowableness 
of the Unconditioned, do not prove that we cannot know 
an object which is .ibsolute or infinite in some specific 
attribute, but only that we cannot know an abstraction 
called "The Absolute" or "The Infinite," which is sup- 
posed to have all attributes at once. The same remark 
is applicable to Mr. Mansel, wdth only this diflTerence, 
that he, with the laudable ambition I have already 
noticed of stating jevery thing explicitly, draws this im- 
portant distinction himself, and says, of his own motion, 
that the Absolute he means is the abstraction. He says,* 
that the Absolute can be " nothing less than the sum of 
all reality," the complex of all positive predicates, even 
those w^hich are exclusive of one another; and ex- 
pressly identifies it with Hegel's Absolute Being, which 
contains in itself "all that is actual, even evil included." 
" That which is conceived as absolute and infinite," savs 
Mr. Mansel, t "must be conceived as containing within 
itself the sum not only of all actual, but of all possible 
modes of being." One may well agree with Mr. !Man- 
sel that this farrago of contradictory attributes cannot be 
conceived ; but what shall we say of his equally positive 
averment that it must be believed? If this be what the 
Absolute is, what does he mean b}' saying that we must 
believe God to be the Absolute ? 

The remainder of Mr. Mansel's argumentation is suit- 
able to this commencement. The Absolute, as con- 

« Limits of Religious Thought, p. 30. f Ihid. p. 31. 
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ccived, tbat b, as he defines it, cannyt be "a whole" 
composed of parts," or " a substance consisting of at- 
tributes," or " a conscious subject in antithesis to an 
object. For if there is in tlie absolute any principle of 
unity distinct from tlic mere accumulation of parts or 
attributes, this principle alone is the true absolute. If, 
on the other hand, there is no such piinciple, then there 
is no absolute at all, but only a plurality of relntiics. 
The almost unanimous voice of philosophy, in pronoiin- 
ciiig tbut the absolute is both one and simple, must 
be accepted as tlie voice of reason also, so far as rea- 
son has any voice in the matter, but this absolute 
unity, as indifferent and containing no attributes, can 
neither be distinguished from the mnltiplieity of finite 
beings by any characteristic feature, nor be identified 
with them in their multiplicity." It will be noticed 
that the Absolute, ivhich was just before defined as 
having all attributes, is here declared to have none : but 
this, Mr. ]\Iansel would say, is merely one of the con- 
tradictions inherent in the attempt to conceive what is 
inconceivable. "Thus we arc landed in an inextricable 
dilemma. The Absolute cannot be concei\ed as con- 
scious, neither can it be conceived as unconscious ; it 
cannot be conceived as complex, neither can it bo con- 
ceived as simple : it cannot be conceived by diRci-cnce, 
neither can it be conceived by the absence of difference : 
it Ciinnot be identified with the nnivcrsc, neither can it 
be distinguished fixim it." Is this chimcrirnl abstraction 
the Ahsohitc Being whom anybody ncctl Im concerned 
about, cither as knowable or as unlinowaiile? Is tho 
inconccivablencss of this impossible fiction nnj' argument 
• Limit» of ncligioD!! Tbouglii, p. 33. 
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against the possibility of conceiving God, who is neither 
supposed to have no attributes nor to liave all attributes, 
but to have good attributes? Is it any hinderance to our 
being able to conceive a Being absolutely just, for 
example, or absolutely wise? Yet it is of this that ilr. 
Mansel undertook to prove the impossibility. 

Again, of the Infinite : according to Mr. jNIansel, ' 
being ''that than which a greater is inconceivable," it 
" consequently can receive no additional attribute or mode 
of existence wliich it had not from all eteniity." It must 
therefore be the same complex of all pos:»ible predicates 
which the Absolute is, and all of them infinite in degi-ee. 
It " cannot be re<xarded as consistinor of a limited number 
of attributes, each unlimited in its kind. It cannot be 
conceived, for example, after the analogy of a line, infi- 
nite in length, but not in breadth ; or of a surface, infinite 
in two dimensions of space, but bounded in the thii-d ; 
or of an intelligent being, possessing some one or more 
modes of consciousness in an infinite degree, but devoid 
of others." This Infinite which is infinite in all attri- 
butes, and not solely in those which it would be thought 
decent to predicate of God, cannot, as Mr. Mansel very 
truly says, be conceived. Forf "the Infinite, if it is to 
be conceived at all, must be conceived as potentially 
everj'thing and actually nothing ; for if there is anything 
general w^hich it cannot become, it is thereby limited ; 
and if there is anything in particular which it actually 
is, it is thereby excluded from being any other thing. 
But again, it must also be conceived as actually every- 
thing and potentially nothing ; for an unrealized poten- 
tiality is likewise a Ihnitation. If the infinite can be that 

• Limits of Religious Tliought, p. 30. f Ibid. p. 48. 
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which it ia not, it is by that very jjossibiiity marked out 
as incoiii()lcte, and cajMible of a liigher perfection. If if 
ia actually everjlhing, it possesses no eharacteiistic fea- 
ture by wliieh it can be distingiii^^hcd from anything else, 
ami discerned as an object (if consciousness," Here cer- 
tainly is an Infinite whose infinity docs not seem to be 
of much use to it. But can a writer be serious who bids 
ua conjure up a conception of something which possesses 
infinitely all conflicting attributes, and because wc cannot 
do this without contradiction, would have us believe that 
there is a contradiction in the idea of infinite goodner^s, 
or infinite wisdom ? Instead of "flic Infinite," substi- 
tute " an infinitely good Being," and Mr. ^lanscl's argu- 
ment reads thus : If there is anything which an infinitely 
good Being cnuimt become — if he cannot become bad — 
that is a limitation, and the goodness cann()t be infinite. 
If there is anytliing which an infinitely good Being actu- 
ally is (namely good), he is excluded from heiug any 
otlier thing, as from being wise or powerful, I hardly 
think that Sir W. Hamilton would patronize this logic, 
learned though it be in his school. 

It cannot be necessary to follow up Mr, Mansel's 
metaphysical dissei-tation any farther. It is all, as I Iiaie 
eaid, the same ignoratio ehnchi. I have been able to 
find only one short passage in which he attempts to show 
that we are unable to represent in thought a particular 
attribute carried to the infinite. For the sake of fair- 
ness, I cite it in a note* All the argiunent that I can 

• " A Ibing — onoUJcct — annttribnte — a prrson — or iiny otlier hTm 
sisniiyingone out of mnny poseililo objcfts uf consciuuMii<'»!<<, in by (li^it 
vcrj relation ncccsearily dcclnrcil la lie Suite. An infinite tiling, or ottJeet, 
orattribDte, or pcraDD,istbcrcforciu tbe fome moment dccl.ircdto licbotli 
finite anil ioflnite. . . . And od itic ullicr band, if ail liamun nliribntes are 
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discc vcr in it, I conceive that I have already answered, 
as stated much better by Sir W. Hamilton. 

Mr. Mansel thinks it necessary to declare * that the 
contradictions are not in " the nature of the Absolute " 
or Infinite " in itself, but only " in " our own conception 
of that nature." lie did not mean to say that the 
Divine Nature is itself contradictory. But he 8ays,| 
" AVe are compelled, by the constitution of our minds, 
to believe in the existence of an Absolute and lufinito 
Beuig." Such being the case, I ask, is the Being, whom 
we must believe to be infinite and absolute, infinite and 
absolute in the meaning which those terms bear in Mr. 
Mansel's definitions of them? If not, he is bound to 
tell us in whjit other meanin^:. Believing]: God to be in- 
finite and absolute must be believing something, and it 
must be possible to say what. If Mr. Mansel means 
that we must believe the reality of an Infinite and Abso- 
lute Being in some other sense than that in which he has 
proved such a Being to be inconceivable, liis point is not 
made out, since he undertook to prove the inconceiv- 
ability of the very Being in whose reality w^e are required 
to believe. But the truth is, that the Infinite and Abso- 
lute w^liich he says we must believe in, are the very 
Infinite and Absolute of his definitions. The Infinite is 

conceived under the conditions of difference, nnd relation, nnd time, and 
personality, we cannot represent in thought any such attribute magnifl .'d 
to infinity ; for this again is to conceive it as finite and infinite at the sr.mo 
time. Wc can conceive such attributes, at the utmost, only indefinitdj ; 
thait is to say, wc nuiy withdraw our thoughts, for the moment, from the 
fact of their being limited ; but we cannot conceive them as infinite ; llujt 
is to say, we cannot positively think of the absence of the limit ; for, Iho 
Instant wo attempt to do so, the antagonist elements of the conception 
exclude one another, and annihilate the whole." — Limits of Kcligioui 
Thought, p. 60. 

• Ibid. IX 39. t Ibid. p. 45. 
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that which ia opposed to the Finite ; the Absolute, that 
which is oppOHcd to the Relative. He has therefore 
cither proved notliing, or vastly more than he intended. 
For the contradictions which lie asserts to he involved in 
the notions, do not follow from an imperfect mode of 
apprehending the Infinite and Absolute, but lie in the 
definitions of them ; in the meaning of the words them- 
selves. Tlie contradictions are in the very object ivhich 
we are called upon to believe. If, therefore, Mr. Man- 
sel would escape from the conclusion that an Infinite 
and Absolute Being is intrinsically impossible, it must 
be by afGruiing, with Hegel, that the Law of Contra- 
diction does not a[)[ily to the Absolute ; thut, respecting 
the Absolut*, contradictory propositions may both be 
true. 

Let us now pass from Mr. Klansel's metaphysical 
argumentation on an irrelevant issue, to the much more 
important subject of his practical conclusion, namely, 
that we cannot know the divine attributes in such a 
manner, as can entitle us to reject .any statement respect- 
ing the Deity on the ground of its being incont>istent 
with his diameter. Let us examine whether this asser- 
tion is a legitimate corollary from the relativity of human 
knowledge, either as it really is, or as it is understood to 
be by Sur W. Hamilton and by Wr. Manscl. 

The fundamental property of our knowledge of God, 
Mr. Mansel says, is, 'that wc do not and cannot know 
him as he is In himself : certain persons, therefore, whom 
he calls nationalists, he condemns as unphilosophical, 
when they reject any statement as inconsistent with 
the character of God. This is a valid answer, as far as 
words go, to some of the later Transcendentollsts — to 
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those who thhik that wc have an intuition of the Divine 
Nature ; though even as to them it would not be difficult 
to show that the answer is but skin-deep. But those 
"Rationalists" who hold, with Mr. Mansel himself, the 
relativity of human knowledge, are not touched by his 
reasoning. We cannot know God as he is in himself 
(they reply) ; granted : and what then ? Can we know 
man as he is in himself, or matter as it is in itself? 
We do not claim any other knowledge of God than such 
as we have of man or of matter. Because I do not 
know my fellow -men, nor any of the i>owers of nature, 
as they are in themselves, am I therefore not at liberty 
to disbelieve anything I hear respecting them as being 
inconsistent with their character? I know somethinij 
of Man and Nature, not as they are in themselves, but 
as they are relatively to us ; and it is as relative to us, 
and not as he is in himself, that I suppose myself to 
know anvthin<nr of God. The attributes which I ascribe 
to him, as goodness, knowledge, power, are sill relative. 
They are attributes (says the rationalist) which my expe- 
rience enables me to conceive, and which I consider as 
j)ro> ed, not absolutely, by an intuition of God, but plue- 
nomenally, by his action on the creation, as known 
through my senses and my rational faculty. These rela- 
tive attributes, each of tliem in an infinite degree, are all 
I pretend to predicate of God. When I reject a doctrine 
as inconsistent with God's nature, it is not as bein<j in- 
(joiisisitent with what God is in himself, but with what 
he is as manifested to us. If my knowledge of him is 
only plvcenomenal, the assertions which I reject are plue- 
Domenal too. If those av'^sertions are inconsistent witli 
my relative knowledge of him, it is no answer to say 
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that all my knowlotlge of Iiini U rc'lati\e. That is no 
more a reason agiiinst disbelieving an jillcgcd fact as iin- 
wortliy of God, than against disbelieving another iilleged 
faet aa unworthy of Turgot, or of Washington, whom 
also I do not know aa Nouniona, but only aa Pliajnimicna. 

There is but one way for Mr. Mausel out of this di(li- 
culty, and he adopts it. lie must maintain, not merely 
that an Absolute Being is unknowable in liimself, but 
tliat the Iielati^e attributes of an Absolute Being arc 
unknowable likewise. lie must say tliat we do not know 
what Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Mercy, arc, as they 
exist in God. Accordingly lie docs say so. The folh>w- 
ing are his direct utterances on the subject : as an 
implied doctrine, it pervades bis whole argument, 

"It is a fact* which experience forces upon ns, and 
wliicli it is useless, were it possible, to disguise, that tlic 
representation of God after the model of llie highest 
liiiman morality which we are capable of eunceiving, is 
not snflieient to accomit for all the pluenomcua esliibitcd 
by the course of his natural Providence. The infliction 
of physical suffering, the ])crnilssion of moral evil, the 
nd\crsity of the good, tlie pros[)crity of the wlcketl, the 
crimes of the guilty involving ibe misery of the innocent, 
the tardy appcaranec and partial distribution of moral 
and religious knowledge in the world — these are facts 
which no doubt are reconcihdjio, wc know not how, with 
the Infinite Goodness of God, but which certainly arc 
not to be explained on the supposition that its sole ard 
sufficient type is to be found in the finite gnodncsa (.'f 
man." In other words, it is necessary to ;-;ippose that 
the infinite goodness ascribed to Goil is not tlie goodness 
* LiiDile of RvViSMMS Tliuught, rrefutc lu llii.' Tuurtb cUitiuii, p. 13. 
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which we know and love in our fellow-creatures, distin 
guished only as infinite in degree, but is different in kind, 
and anotlicr quality altogether. When we call the one 
finite goodness and the other infinite goodness, we do not 
mean what the words asseii;, but something else : we 
intentionally apply the same name to things which we 
regard as different. 

Accordingly Mr. ]\Iansel combats, as a heresy of his 
opponents, the opinion that infinite goodness differs only 
in degree from finite goodness. The notion * *' that the 
attributes of God differ from those of man in degi-ee 
only, not in kind, and hence that certain mental and 
mond qualities of which we arc immediately conscious 
in ourselves, furnish at the same time a true and adequate 
image of the infinite perfections of God" (the word 
adequate must have slipped in by inadvertence, since 
otherwise it would be an inexcusable misrepresentation) , 
he identifies with " the vulgar Nationalism which regards 
the reason of man, in its ordinary and normal operation, 
as the supreme criterion of religious truth." And in 
characterizing: the mode of arjGcuinfj of this vulvar lia- 
tionalism, he declares its principles to be, thatf "all the 
excellences of which we are conscious in the creature, 
must necessarily exist in the same manner, though in a 
higher degree, in the Creator. God is indeed more wise, 
more just, more merciful, than man ; but for that very 
reason, his wisdom, and justice, and mercy must contain 
nothing that is incompatible with the corresponding 
attributes in their human character." It is agiunst this 
doctrine that Mr. Mansel feels called on to make an em- 
phatic protest. 

* Limits of Religious Thought, p. 26. f Ibid. p. 28. 
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Here, lliCD, I take iiiy Btand on the acknowledged 
priociple of logic and of morality, that when we mean 
different things we have no right to call them ljy the 
same name, and to apply to thein the same predicates, 
moral and intellectual. Language has no meaning for 
the words Jnst, Merciful, Benevolent, save that in which 
we predicate them of our fellow-ercatnrcs ; and unless 
that is what we intend to express hy them, we have no 
husineas to employ the words. If in affirming them 
of God we do not moan to affirm these veiy qualilies, 
differing only as greater in degree, ive are neither philo- 
sophically nor morally entilJed to affirm them at all. If 
it Ic said that the qualities arc tiic same, hut that we 
cannot conceive them as they are when raised to the 
infinite, I grant that we cannot adequately conceive them 
hi one of their elements, their infinity. Rut wo can 
conceive them in their other elements, ivbicli ai-e the 
very same in the infinite as in the finite development. 
Anything carried to the infinite must have all the pr<)p- 
ertiea of the same thing as finite, cvccpt those which 
dcjiend upon the finitcness. Anion;; the many who 
have said that we cannot conceive infinite space, did any 
one ever suppose that it is tioI space? that it does not 
possess all the properties by which space U characterized? 
Infinite Space cannot be cubical or spherical, because 
these are modes of being boundi-d : but due.s nny one 
imagine that in ranging through it we might arrive at 
eome region which was not extender! ; of whiib one part 
was not outside anolher ; where, tliough no liody inter- 
vened, motion was impossible ; or where the sum of two 
sides of a triangle was less than the third t^itlc? The 
parallel assertion may be made respecting infinite good- 
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ncss. What belongs to it as Infinite (or more proi)erly 
as Absolute) I do not pretend to know ; but I know that 
infinite goodness must be goodness, and that what is not 
consistent with goodness, is not consistent with infinite 
goodness. If in ascribing goodness to God I do not 
mean what I mean by goodness ; if I do not mean the 
goodness of wliich I have some knowledge, but an in- 
comprehensible attribute of an incomprehensible sub- 
st'uice, which for aught I know may be a totally different 
quality from that which I love and venerate — and even 
must, if Mr. Mansel is to be believed, be in some impor- 
tant particulars opposeil to this — what do I mean by 
calling it goodness ? and what reason have I for ven- 
erating it ? If I know notliing about what the attribute 
is, I cannot tell that it is a proper object of veneration. 
To say that God's goodness may be different in kind 
from man's goodness, what is it but saying, with a slight 
change of phraseology, that God may jKJssibly not be 
good? To assert in words what we do not think in 
meaning, is as suitable a definition as can be given of a 
moral falsehood. Besides, suppose that certain unknown 
attributes are ascribed to the Deity in a religion the 
external evidences of which are so conclusive to my mind, 
as effectually to convince me that it comes from God. 
Unless I believe God to possess the same moral attri- 
butes which I find, in however inferior a degree, in a 
good man, what ground of assurance have I of God's 
veracity ? All trust in a Revelation presupposes a con- 
viction that God's attributes are the same, in all but 
degree, with the best human attributes. 

If, instead of the " glad tidings " that there exists a 
Being in whom all the excellences which the highest 
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human mind can conceive, esiat in a degree inconceivable 
to UB, I nm informed that tlic world is ruled by a being 
whose attributes arc infinite, but wliat tlicy are wc cannot 
learn, nor what ai'c tlie principles of liis government, 
except that " the Iiighest human morality which we arc 
capable of conceiving " does not sanction them ; convince 
me of it, and I will bear my fate as I may. But when 
I am told that I must believe this, and at the suiiic ttnio 
call this being by the names which express and afiirm 
the highest human morality, I eay in plain terms that I 
will not. Whatever poMcr such a being mny have over 
me, there is one thing whidi he sh:ill not do : be c-biiU 
not compel mc to worship him. I will call no being 
good, who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet 
t() my fellow-creatures ; and if sucli a being c;;n sentence 
mc to hell for not so calling Inm, to bell I will <^o. 

Neither is this to set up my own limited intellect ns a 
criterion of divine or of any otb.cr wisdom. If a person 
is wiser and better than myself, not in some imknown 
and unknowable meaning of the terms, but in their 
known human nceeptation, I am ready to believe that whtit 
thid {>crson thinks may be true, and that v.hnt be does 
may he right, when, but for the opinion I have of him, 
I should think otherwise. But this is because I believe 
that he and I have at bottom the same standard of truth 
and rule of right, and that he probably understands bet- 
ter than I the facts of the particular ease. If I Ibeught 
it not improbable that his notion of ri;^ht might be my 
notion of wrong, I should not defer to liij jiid^nirut. 
In like manner, one who sincerely believes i.n an ahso- 
jlulely good ruler of the world, is nut warranted in dis- 
believing any act necribed to him, merely because tlie 
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veiy small part of its circumstances Avhich we can pos- 
sibly know docs not 8uffi(*icntly justify it. But if what 
I am told respecting him is of a kind wliich no facts that 
can l)e sup[K)scd added to my knowledge could make me 
perceive to be right ; if his alleged ways of dealing with 
the world are such as no imaginable hypothesis respect- 
in*2: thin'Ts known to him and unknown to me, could 
make consistent with the goodness and wisdom which I 
mean when I use the terms, but arc in direct contradic- 
tion to their signification ; then, if the law of contradic- 
tion is a law of human thought, I cannot both believe 
these things, and believe that God is a good imd Avise 
being. If I call any being wise or good, not meaning 
the only qualities which the words import, I am spealdng 
insincerely ; I am flattering him by epithets which I 
fancy that he likes to hear, in the hope of winning him 
over to my own olyects. For it is worthy of remark 
that the doubt whether Avords ap[)licd to God have their 
human 6ignifi(!ation, is only felt Avhen the words relate 
to his monil attributes ; it is never heard of in resrard to 
his- })o\ver. AVe are never told that God's omnipotence 
must not be supposed to mean an infinite degree of the 
power we know in man and nature, and tliat pcrhajis it 
does not mean that he is able to kill us, or consign us to 
eternal flames. The Divine Power is always interpreted 
in a completely human signification, but the Divine 
Goodness and Justice must be understood to be such 
onlv in an unintcllimble sense. Is it unfair to surmise 
that this is because those who speak in the name of God 
have need of tlie human conception of his power, since 
an idea Avhicli can overawe and enforce obedience, must 
address itself to re::l fcdin-s ; but arc content that his 
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goodness should be conceived only ns something incon- 
ceivable, because they are so oflen rer[iiired to leaeli doc- 
trines rCHpccting lijui which conflict irreconcilably with 
all goodness that wc can conceive? 

I am anxious to say once more, that ]Mr. jManjcl's 
conclusions do not go the whole length of his nrgunienla, 
and that he disavows the doctrine that 0<hVs jnstico and 
goodness are ichollij different from what huiniin heinga 
understand by the terms. He would, and docs, udinit 
tluit the qualities as conceived by us bear some lil-encs.H 
to the jiistice and goodness which belong to God, since 
raan was made in God's image. But such a senii-con- 
ccssion, which no Cliristian could avoid making, ^ince 
witliout it the whole Christian scheme would be subverted, 
cannot save him ; he is not relieved by it from any diffi- 
culties, while it destroys tho whole fabric of his argu- 
ment. The Divine goodness, wliicb is said to be a 
dificrent thing from human goiHlness, but of which the 
human conception of goodness is some imperfect reflection 
or resemblance, docs it agree with what men call good- 
ness in the essence of the quality — in what coiistiltttes 
it goodness? If it docs, the " Jiationalists " arc riglit; 
it is not illicit to reason from the one to the otiier. If 
not, the divine attribute, whatever else; it may bo, ia not 
goodness, and ought not to be called by the name. 
Unless there be some human conception vvliirh agrees 
witb it, no human name can properly be applied t'l it ; 
it is simply the unknown attribute of a thing unknown ; 
it has no existence in relation to ii;^, we can afririn 
notiiing of it, and owe it no worship. Such id the inev- 
itable alternative. 

To conclude : Mr. IVfanscl has not made out any con- 
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ncction Ixjtwcen liis pliilosopliical premises and his theo- 
logical conelut«ion. The rchitivitv of human knowled^re, 
the uncognoscibility of the Ahsolule, and the contra- 
dictions which follow the attempt to conceive a Being 
with all or without any attribut<?s, are no obstacles to 
our havinfj the same kind of knowled*^ of (J(k1 wh'.ch 
we ha^e of other things, namely, not as they exist abso- 
lutely, but relatively. The proposition, that we cannot 
conceive the moral attributes of God in such a manner 
as to be able to affirm of any doctrine or assertion that 
it is inconsistent with them, has no foundation in the 
laws of the human mind : while if admitted, it would 
not prove that we should ascribe to God attributes bear- 
ing the same name as human qualities, but not to be 
understood in the same sense : it would prove that we 
ought not to ascribe any moral attributes to God at all, 
inasnmch as no moral attributes known or conceivable 
by us are true of him, and we arc condemned to abso- 
lute ignorance of him as a moral being. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS AS UNDERSTOOD BY SIR AVILLIAM 

HAMILTON. 

In the discussion of the Relativity of human knowl- 
edge and the Pliilosophy of the Conditioned, we have 
brought under consideration those of Sir W. Hamilton's 
metaphysical doctrines which have the greatest share in 
giving to his philosophy the color of individuality which 
it possesses, and the most important of those which can 
be regarded as belonging specially to himself. On a 
certain number of minor points, and on one of primary 
importance, Causation, we shall again have to examine 
opinions of his which are original. But on most of the 
subjects which remain to be discussed, at least in the 
psychological department (as distinguished from the logi- 
cal) , Sir W. Hamilton is merely an eminent representa- 
tive of one of the two great schools of metaphysical 
thought ; that which derives its popular appellation from 
Scotland, and of which the founder and most celebrated 
champion was a philosopher whom, on the whole, Sir 
W. Hamilton seems to prefer to any other — Dr. Reid. 
For the future, therefore, we shall be concerned less 
with Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy as such, than with 
the general mode of thought to which it belongs. Wo 
shall be engaged in criticising doctrines conmion to him 
with many other thinkers ; but in doing so we shall take 
his writings as text-books, and deal with the opinions 
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cliiefly ill the form iu which he presented them. Xo 
other course wouKl be so fair to the oi)iiiions themselves : 
not only because they have not, within the last half 
century, had so able a teacher, and never one so 
well acquainted with the teachings of others, but also 
because he had the fjrcat advanta<xe of coniinfi: hist. AH 
theories, at their commencement, bear the burden of mis- 
takes and inadvertences not uiherent in the theories them- 
selves, but either personal to their authors, or arising from 
the imperfect state of philosophical thought at the time 
of their origin. At a later period, the errors which acci- 
dentally adhered to the theory are stripped off, the most 
obvious objections to it are perceived, and more or less 
successfully met, and it is rendered, at least apparently, 
consistent with such admitted truths as it at first seemed 
to contradict. One of the unfairest, though common- 
est tricks of controversy, is that of directin-nr the attack 
exclusively against the first crude form of a doctrine.* 
Whoever should judge Locke's philosophy as it is in 
Locke, Berkeley's philosophy as it is in Berkeley, or 
lleid's as it is in Reid, would often condemn them on the 
ground of incidental misapprehensions, which form no 
essential part of their doctrine, and from which its later 
adherents and expositors are free. Sir W. Hamilton's 
is the latest form of the Reidian theory ; and by no other 
of its supporters has that theory been so well guarded, or 
expressed in such discriminating terms, and with such 
studious precision. Though there are a few points on 
which the earlier philosopher seems to me nearer the 

* This, for example, is the scerct of moi?t of the apparent trinmphs 
which arc so frequently fjaincd over the population theory of Malthas, and 
the political economy of Ricardo. 
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truth, on the whole it is impossible to pass from Eeiil 
to Sir W. Ilamihon, or from Sir AV. Hamilton back to 
licid, and not be stnick with tite immense progress wliic-b 
tlieir common pbiloaophy has made in the iatcrvul 
between them. 

All theories of the human mind profess to be inter- 
pretations of Consciousness j the conclusions of all of 
them ore supposed to rest on that ultimate evidence, citiicr 
immediately or remotely. What Consciousness directly 
reveals, together with what can be legitimately inferred 
from its revelations, composes, by universal admission, 
all that \vc know of the mind, or indeed of any other 
thing. W lien we know what any pliilosopher considers 
to be revealed in Consciousness, we have the key to the 
entire eharacter of bis metaphysical system. 

Tliere arc some pccuHtiritics requiring notice, in Sir 
W. Hamilton's mode of cttnceiving and defining Con- 
seiousness. The wcH-ds of his definition do not, of them- 
selves, indicate tliosc [xvuliaritics. Consciousness, he 
says,* is "the recognition by the mind or ego of ita own 
acta or affections ;" and in tliis, as he truly observes, 
"all philosophers aro agreed." But all philosophers 
have not, by any means, meant the same thing by it. 
Most of them (including Rcid and Stewart) have meant, 
as tlie words naturally mean, Solf-consciousncss. They 
have held, that we can be conscious only of some state 
of our own mind. The mind's " own acts or affections " 
are in the mind itself, and not external to it ; accord- 
ingly we have, in their opinion, the direct evidence of 
consciousness, only for the internal world. An external 
world is but an inference, which, according to mo8t 
■ Lectures, 1. 193 anil 201. 
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pliilosoplicrs, IS justified, or even, by our mental con 
stitution, compelled; according to others, not justified. 

Nothing, however, can be farther from Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's mind than he declares this opinion to be. Though 
consciousness, according to him, is a recognition of the 
mind's own acts and affections, we are nevertheless con- 
scious of thincjs outside the mind. Some of the mind's 
acts arc perceptions of outward objects ; and we are, of 
course, conscious of those acts : now, to be conscious 
of a perception, necessarily implies being conscious of 
the thing perceived. "It is* palpably impossible that 
"wc can be conscious of an act, without being consci«)us 
of the object to which that act is relative. This, how- 
ever, is what Dr. IJeid and Mr. Stewart maintain. Thev 
maintain that I can know that I know, Avithout know- 
in lt ^chat I know — or that 1 can know the knowled^xc 
without knowin'ij what the knowled-^c is about ; for 
example, that I am conscious of perceiving a book, 
without being conscious of the book perceived, — that I 
am conscious of rememberin<x its contents Avithont beinii: 
conscious of these contents remembered — and so forth." 
" An act t of knowled^fc existinu: and bciu": Avhat it is 
only by relation to its object, it is manifest that the act 
can be known only through the object to which it is cor- 
relative ; and Iteid's supposition that an operation can be 
known in consciousness to the exclusion of its object, is 
impossible. For example, I sec the inkstand. I low 
can I be conscious that my present modification exists, 

— that it is a perception, and not another mental state, 

— that it is a perception of sight, to the exclusion of 
every other sense, — and finally, that it is a perception 

• Lectures, i. 212. t Ibid. i. 228. 
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of the inkstand, and of the inksttind only, — unless my 
own consciousness comprehend within ita sphere the ob- 
ject, which at once detennincs the existence of the act, 
qualifies its kind, and distinguishes its individuality? 
Annihilate the inkstand, you nunihilatc the percx^ption ; 
annihilate the cunsciuusncss uf the object, you anniliilate 
tlie conseiuusness of the operation. It undoubtedly 
sounds strange to say, I am conselous of the inkstnnd, 
instead of saying, I am conscious of the perception of 
the inkstand. Tins I admit, but the admission can avail 
nothing to Dr. Eeid, fur tiie apparent incongruity of the 
osprossion arises only from the prevalence of that doc- 
trine of perception in the schools of philosophy, which it 
is his principal merit to ha\e so vigorously assailed." 

Tliis is Sir W. Hamilton's first difference, on the sub- 
ject of Consciousness, from his predecessor Rcid. In 
being conscious of those of onr mental operations wliich 
regard external objects, we arc, according to Sir W. 
Hamilton, conscious of tlic objects. Consciousness, 
therefore, is not solely of the ego and its modifications, 
but also of the non-ego. 

This first difference is not the only one. Conscious- 
ness, acconling to Sir W. Hamilton, may be of things 
external to self, but it can only be of tilings actually 
present. In ttie first place, tiiey must be present in 
time. Wc arc not conscious of the past. Thus far Sir 
W. Hamilton agrees witli Iteid, who holds that memory 
is of the past, vonsciousness only of the present. Ueiil, 
however, is of opinion that memory in an " immediate 
knowledge of the past," exactly as consciousness is an 
immediate knowlctlgc of the present. Sir W. Hamilton 
contends • that tliis opinion of Reid is " not only false," 
• Lectures, i. 218-221. 
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but " involves a contradiction in terras." Memory is an 
act, and an act *' exists only in the now: " it can therefore 
be cognizant only of what now is. In the case of memory » 
what now is, is not the thing remembered, but a present 
representation of it in the mind, which representation is 
the sole object of consciousness. We are aware of the 
past, not immediately, but mediately, through the repre- 
sentation. " An act of memory is merely a present state 
of mind, which we are ccmscious of, not as absolute, but 
as relative to, and representing, another state of mind, 
and accompanied with the belief that the state of mind, 
as now represented, has actually been. . . . All that is 
immediately known in the act of memory, is the present 
mental modification ; that is, the representation and 
concomitant belief. ... So far is memory from being 
an immediate knowledge of the past, that it is at best 
only a mediate knowledge of the past ; while, in philo- 
sophical propriety, it is not a knowledge of the past at 
all, but a knowledge of the present, and a belief of the 
past. . . . We may doubt, we may deny that the rep- 
resentation and belief are true. We may assert that 
they represent what never was, and that all beyond their 
present menUil existence is a delusion : " but it is impos- 
sible for us to doubt or deny that of wliich we have im- 
mediate knowled<?e. 

Again, that of which we are conscious must not only 
be present in time, it must also, if external to our minds, 
be present in place. It must be in direct contact with 
our bodily organs. We do not immediately perceive a 
distant object. *' To say,* for example, that we perceivo 
by sight the sun or moon, is a false, or an elliptical ex- 
pression. AVc perceive nothing but certain modificationa 

* Lectures, ii. 158. 
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of liglit, in iinnicdiate rclsition to our org.in of virion ; 
and so far from Dr. Rcid bcuig pliilosojtliically correct 
when lie says tliat 'wlion ten tiicu look at the eiiii or 
moon, they all sec the same injivltlunl object,' the truth 
is, that each of those jicrciuiis sees a, (liferent object, be- 
cause each person sees a different complement of riij's, 
in relation to his individual organ : " to wliich, in another 
pbice, he adds, that each individual sees two diRbrcnt 
objects, with Iiis right and with his lefl eye. " It is not 
by perception, but by a pn)cess of reasoning, that wo 
connect the objects of sense with existences beyond tlie 
apbcre of immediate knowledge. It is enough that per- 
ception affords us the knowledge of the non-ego at the 
point of sense. To arrogate to it the power of immedi- 
ately informing us of external things wliich are only tlie 
causes of the objcet we immediately perceive, is either 
poaitively erroneous, or a confusion of language arising 
from an inadequate discrimination of the iihicnomena."* 
There ean, I think, be no doubt that these remarks on 
knowledge of the past and peix'cption of the distant, are 
correct, and a gieal iuijirDicment upon lleid. 

It appears, then, that the true definition of Conscious- 
ness in Sir W. Ilamilion's use of the term, would be 
Immediate Knowledge. And he expressly says,t "Con- 
tciousness and immediaia l-nowledja are thus terms uni- 

* And cbcwhcrc (rjiit.iK>ta tii Rc:il, )>. HJl) : — " It U Erlf-i^vidcnt llut 
If n tbiiig Id to l!0 nn tA^n immiilialiljf kwrnn. It luiut Lc known nil it 
CxlME. Kow.ik tHNlyuiiistcKl't iai<iHiioil?a:ilrai>.iRurHpji'(>,inacfnuln 
plif-r; It cannot, Ilion'liirr, hv [mtnulUii'ly l.numi a4rj-uliHg,i:xeciit It lie 
Lluitq in iu place. But iliU siipiBisf's ilic uiiml tulm iiiiUH-HliiiU'tfiirtriiCUl 

Idjniit puai-.uitcollio mnciin-lvciiciis of lli!s rcasoniii.a; liut it Iim bcco 
on ciTur of pliltosoiilirrs in iiU tonics l;> Ikiiik llic^ ftuoU ursumcnu wittl 
bill ones. 

t D^iuiiions, [1. .'31. 
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vcM'sally convertible : and if there be an imniediate kuowl- 
c<lge of things external, there i3 consequently the Cou- 
6<nousnes8 of an outer world." Immediate knowlcdije, 
again, he treats as universally convertible with Intuitive 
knowledge : * and the terms are really equivalent. AVo 
know intuitively what we know by its own evidence — by 
direct apprehension of the fact, and not tlirough the uic- 
diuni of a previous knowledge of something from which 
we infer it. Eegarded in this light, our author's difference 
with Reid as to our being conscious of outwaixl objects, 
would appear, on his own showing, to be chiefly a dis- 
pute about words : for Reid also says that we have an 
immediate and intuitive knowledge of things without, 
though he does not call it a consciousness. Su' W. 
Hamilton stretches the word Consciousness so as to in- 
clude this knowledge, while Eeid, with greater regard 
for the origin and etymology of the word, restricts it to 
the cases in which the mind is " conscia sibi.^^ Sir W. 
Hamilton has a right to his own use of the term ; but 
care must be taken that it do not serve as a means of 
knowingly or unknowingly begging any question. One 
of the most disputed questions in psychology is exactly 
this — Have we, or not, an immediate intuition of mate- 
rial objects ? and this question must not be prejudged by 
affirming that those objects are in our consciousness. 
On the contrary, it is only allowable to say that they arc 
in our consciousness, after it has been already proved 
that we cognize them intuitively. 

It is a little startling, after so much has been said of 
the limitation of Consciousness to immediate knowledge, 
to find Sir W. Hamilton, in the Dissertations on Reid,j 

• Lectures, i. 221, note, and iv. 73. f P. 810. 
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maintaining that " consciousness comprehends ercrj* 
cognitive act; in other words, whatever we are not con- 
scious of, that we do not know." If consciousness 
cumprehcods all our knowledge, but yet is limited to 
immediate knowledge, it follows that all our knowledge 
must be immediate, and that we have, therefore, no 
knowledge of the past or of the absent. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton might have cleared up this difficulty hy saying, oj 
he had already done, that our mediate cognitions — those 
' of the past and the absent — though ho never hesitates lo 
call them knowledge, arc in strict propriety Belief. IV'o 
could then have underatoo<l his meaning. But tlic ex- 
planation he actually gives ia quite ditfei'ent. It is, that 
" all our mediate cognitions arc contiuncd in our imme- 
diate." This is a manifest attempt to justify himself in 
coiling them, not belief, but knowledge, like our imme- 
diate cognitions. But what is tlic meaning of "con- 
tained"? If it means thut our mediate eognltiuns are 
part of our imme<Iiate, then they are thcmsclrca imme- 
diate, and we have no mediate cognitions. Sir W. 
Hamilton baa told ua, that in the case of a. remembei-ed 
fact, what wc immediately cognize ia but a present mental 
representation of it, "accompanied with the belief tliat 
the state of mind, as now represented, has actually 
been." Having said tliia, be alao says that the past fact, 
which does not now exist, is "contained" in the repre- 
sentation and in the belief which do exist. But if it ia 
contained in them, it must have a present existence too, 
and is not a past fact. Perhaps, however, by the woitJ 
"contained," all that is meant is, that it is implied in 
them ; tliat it is n necessary or legitimate inference from 
them. But if it ia only this, it remains ubaent in time ; 
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and whit ia absent in time, our autlior hcis said, is not a 
possible ol)ject of consciousness. If, therefore, a past 
fact is an object of knowledge, we cioi know wliat wc 
arc not conscious of; consciousness does not comprehend 
all our coalitions. To state the same thin<i: in another 
manner : a remembered fact is either a part of our con- 
sciousness, or it is not. If it is, Sir W. Hamilton is 
wronij when he says that wc are not conscious of the 
past. If not, he is wTong, either in saying that we can 
know the past, or in saying that what we are not con- 
scious of, we do not know. 

This inconsistency, which emerges only in the Dis- 
sertations, I shall not further dwell upon : it is chiefly 
important as showing that the most complicated and 
elaborate version of Su* AV. Hamilton's speculations, is 
not always the freest from objection. The doctrine of 
his Lectures is, that a part of our knowleilge — the 
knowledge of the past, the future, and the distant — is 
mediate, and representative, but that such mediate knowl- 
edge is not Consciousness ; consciousness, and immediate 
knowledge, being coextensive. 

From our author's diiferent deliverances as above 
quoted, it appears that he gives two definitions of Con- 
sciousness. In the one, it is svnonvmous with direct, 
immediate, or intuitive knowledge ; and we are conscious 
not only of ourselves, but of outward objects, since, in 
our author's opinion, we know these intuitively. Ac- 
cording to the other definition, consciousness is the mind's 
recognition of its own acts and aftections. It is not at 
once obvious how these two definitions can be reconciles! : 
for Sir W. Hamilton would have been the last person to 
Bay that the outward object is identical with the mental 
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act or atTcction. lie must liave meant that consctouEne.>'s 
is the mind's i-ccojrnition of its own acts) and HfTcolions 
together with all that is tlicix;!!! iiitplicJ, or as he w<ndd 
say, eontained. Gut tliis involves him in a new iiicun- 
eistoncy : for how can he then refuse the name of con- 
sciousness to our mediate knowledge — to our knowledge 
or belief (for instance) of the past? The past reality 
ia certainly iinpUed in the present recollection of which 
we are conscious : and our author has said that all our 
mediate knowledge is contiiined in our immo<li:ite, just 
as knowledge of the outward object is contained in our 
knowledge of tbc perception. If, then, we arc conscious 
of the outward ohjcct, why not of the past sensation or 
impression ? 

From the dcflnitlon of Consciousness ns " the recog- 
nition by the mind or Ego of its own acts or affections," 
our author might be supposed to think (as has been 
actually thought by many philosophers) that conscious- 
ness is not the fact itself of knowing or feeliug, but a 
subsequent operation by which wc become aware of that 
fact. Tliis, however, is not his opinion. By " the mind's 
recognition of its acta and iiflcctions " he does not mean 
anything different from the acts and affections them- 
selves, lie denies ihat we have one faculty by which 
wc know or feel, and another hy which we know that 
we know, and by whicJi wc know that wc feel, Thc!?e 
arc not, acconling to him, different facts, but the same 
fact seen imdcr another point of view. And he takes 
this occasion for uiahing a remark, of wide application 
in i)hiloso[iliy, which it would be of signal scrtiie to all 
students of tuctaphysics to keep cou'itantly in mind; 
that difference of names often docs not siguily dilTcrcnco 
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of things, but only difference in the particular relation 
under which a thing is considered. On the real identity 
between our various mental states and our consciousness 
of them, he seems to be of the opinion which was main- 
tained before him by Brown, and which is stated by Mr. 
James ISlill, with his usual cleiurness and force, in ti)e 
following passage : * — 

"Having a sensation, and having a feeling, are not 
two things. The thing is one, the names only are two. 
I am pricked by a pin. The sensation is one ; but I 
may call it sensation, or a feeling, or a pain, as I [)lease. 
Now, when, having the sensation, I say I feel the sen- 
sation, I only use a tautological expression ; the sensa- 
tion is not one thing, the feeling another ; the sensation 
is the feeling. AVhcn, instead of the word feeling, I 
use the word conscious, I do exactly the same thing — 
I merely use a tautological expression. To say I feel a 
sensation, is merely to say that I feel a feeling ; which 
is an impropriety of speech. And to say I am con- 
scious of a feeling, is merely to say that I feel it. To 
have a feeling is to be conscious ; and to be conscious 
is to have a feeling. To be conscious of the prick of the 
pin, is merely to have the sensation. And though I 
have these various modes of naming my sensation, by 
saying, I feel the prick of a pin, I feel the pain of a 
prick, I have the sensation of a prick, I have the feeling 
of a prick, I am conscious of the feeling; the thing 
named in all these various wavs is one and the same. 

** The same explanation will easily be seen to apply to 
ideas. Though at present I have not the sensation 
called the prick of a pin, I have a distinct idea of it. 



• 



Analysis of the Human Mind, i. 170-172. 
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The having an idea, and tlic not having it, arc distin- 
guished by the existence or iion-existencc of a certiiin 
feeling. To Iiave an idea, and the feeling of that idea, 
are not two things ; tlicy arc one mid the same tiling. 
To feel an idea, and to be eunscious of that feeling, ai'o 
iiot two tilings ; tlic Iceling and tlie conaciuiisness are but 
two naincB for the eaiue thing. In the very word feeling, 
all tliat is implied in the word Consciouenesa is involved. 

"Those jtliilosophers, therefore, who Iiave spoken of 
Consciousness as a feeling distinct from ail other feel- 
ings, committed a mistake, and one, the evil C(msc- 
quences of which have been most important ; for, by 
combining a chimerical ingredient with the elements of 
thought, they involved their inquiries in confusion and 
mystery from tbe very eoiumencement. 

" It is easy to see what is the nature of the terms 
Conscioits and Consciousness, and what is the marking 
function which they arc destined to perform. It was 
of great importance, for the purpose of naming, that we 
should not only have names to distinguish the different 
classes of our feelings, but also a name applicable 
equally to all those classes. This purpose is answered 
by tbe concrete term. Conscious ; and the abstract of 
it, Consciousness. Thus, if we are in any way sen- 
tient; that is, have any of the feelings whatsoever of n 
living creature ; the word Conscious is applicable to 
the feeler, and Consciousness to tlic feeling : that is to 
say, tbe words are Generieal marks, imder which all the 
names of the subordinate classes of the feelings of a 
sentient creature are included. When I smell a rose, 
I am conscious ; when I liave the idea of a lire, I am 
conscious ; when I remember, I am conscious ; when I 
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reason, and wlicn I believe, I am conscious ; but belie vin^^, 
and being conscious of belief, are not two things, they 
are the same thing : though this same thing I can na?ne 
at one time without the aid of the gencrical mark, while 
at another time it suits me to employ the gencrical mark." 
Sir AV. Hamilton's doctrine is exactly this, except 
that he expresses the latter part of it in less perspicuous 
phraseology, saying that Consciousness is "ihe fimda- 
meutal form, the generic condition," of all the modes of 
our mental activity; * "in fact, the general conditicm of 
their existence." f But, wliile holding the same theory 
with Brown and Mr. Mill, he completes it by the ad- 
dition, that though our mental states and our conscious- 
ness of them are only the same fact, they are the same 
fact regarded in different relations. Considered in them- 
selves, as acts and feelings, or considered in relation to 
the external object with which they are concerned, we 
do not call them couvsciousness. It is when these mental 
modifications are referred to a subject or ego, and looked 
at in relation to Self, that consciousness is the tenn 
used : consciousness being " the self-affirmation that cer- 
tain modifications are known by me, and that these 
modifications are mine." J In this self-affirmation, how- 
ever, no additional fact is introduced. It "is not to 
Ik? viewed as anything different from " the " modifications 
themselves." There is but one mental pha^nomcnon, 
the act of feeling: but as this implies an acting or 
feeling Self, we give it a name which connotes its re- 
lation to the Self, and that name is Consciousness. 
Thus, "consciousness and knowledge," § — and 1 think 

• Discussions, p. 48. f Lectures, 1. 193. 

t Il>id. { Ibid. pp. 191, 195. 
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he would have added, feeling (the mind'a "afFectione") 
OB well as knowledge — "are not dietinguitihed by dif- 
ferent words as difTcrcnt things, but only as the same 
thing considered in different aspects. The verbal dis* 
tinctioa is taken for the sake of brevity and precision, 
and its convenience warrants its eetablielimcnt. . . . 
Though each term of n relation necessarily supposes 
the other, nevcrthcleas one of these terms may be to 
ns the more interesting, and we may consider that term 
as the principal, and view the otiier only as subordinate 
and correlative. Hovr, this is the case in the present 
instance. In an act of knowledge, my attention may 
be principally attracted cither to the object known, or 
to myself, as the subject knowing ; and in the latter 
case, although no new clement be added to the act, the 
condition involved in it — / know that I know — be- 
comes the primary and permanent matter of considera- 
tion. And when, as in the philosophy of mind, the 
act of knowledge comes to be specially considered in 
relation to the knowing subject, it is, at Inst, in the 
progress of the science, found convenient, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, to possess a scientific word in wliich 
this point of view should he pemmuentlv and distinc- 
tively embodied." 

If any doubt could have existed, after this passage, 
of Sir W. Hamilton's opinion on the question, it would 
have been removed by one of the fragments recently 
puhliBhcd by his editors, in continuation of the Disser- 
tations on Reid. I extract the words : • — 

"Consciousness is not to be regarded as aught dif- 
ferent from the mental modes or movements thfmselves. 
• Supplement lu Bcid, p. 932. 
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It IS not to be viewed as .in illiinnnated i)lacc within 
Avliich objects coming are presented to, and passing be- 
yond are withdrawn from, observation ; nor is it to be 
considered even as an observer — the mental modes 
as phajnomenu observed. Consciousness is just the 
movements themselves, rising; above a certain dcirrec 
of intensity. ... It is only a comprehensive word for 
those mental movements which rise at once above a 
certain degree of intension." * 

Wc now pass to a question which is of no little im- 
portance to the character of Sir W. Hamilton's system 
of philosophy. We found, not long ago, that he makes 
between Knowledge and Belief a broad distinction, on 
which he lays great stress, and which plays a conspicu- 
ous part both in his own speculations and in those of 
some of his followers. Let us now look at this distinc- 
tion in the light thrown upon it by those doctrines of Sir 
W. Hamilton which are the subject of the present chapter. 

Though Sir W. Hamilton allows a mediate, or repre- 

♦ The qualification here first introduced, of ** rising nl)ovc a certain dc^co 
of intensity,** has reference to a doctrine of oiir author, to he fully con- 
sidered hcrcafrer — that of latent mental states. It makes no abatement 
ficnn the doctrine that consciou>ness of a feeling ia the feeling ; for mental 
st.itcs wliiih are not intense enough to rise into consciousness, are, accord- 
ing t > the y/.nu* theory, not intense enough to Ix? felt : and if felt, the feel- 
ing, and tlie consciou:^ness of tlic feeling, arc one and the same. 

It \\\.s \u t without some diuiculty, and alYer considerable study, that I w.^8 
( ! !c I ■) s.ui: ty myself th.it Sir AV. Hamilton held the sound and rational 
tin. ry vrirli which I h:ive credited him in the text. For he often stiitcs 
v.vA <lv".'*t r.('.s his il.airine ia a manner wliieli might lead one to think, that 
in Joying tliat tj I;n' \v, and to know th/.t we know, arc but one fact, he 
docs n(*t mean one f ct, but two fAvts \yli!i'h arc inseparable. Tliis m:s.ii»- 
pn !;cnsion of his mcaninir is fivored by his repeated use of (wIkU we 
t<cldom meet with in his wririn.cs) a false illustration ; that of the sides and 
angles of a triangle. " The sides sn])jK)sc the angles — the angles suppose 
the sides, — and, in fact, the sides and ang!e:s are in themselves, in reality, 
one and indivisible." (Ix'ctures, i. 194.) " The sides and angles of a 
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sentativc, knowledge of tlic past and the absent, he lias 
told 118 that " in i)hiloso[>hicaI propriety " it ought not to 
be called knowledge, but belief. Wo do not, properly 
epcaking, know a past event, but believe it, by reason 
of the present reeollcction wliicli we immediately know. 
Wo do not, pixjperly sj)caking, perceive or know the 
Bun, but we perceive and know an image in contact with 
our organs, and believe the existence of the sun through 
" a pi 0CeS8 of reasoning " wlu(;h connects the image that 
we directly perceive, with something else as its cause. 
Again, though we cannot know an Infinite or an Abso- 
lute Being, we may and ought to believe in the reality 
of such a lieing. lint in all these cases the belief itself, 
the conviction wc feel of the existence of the sun, and 
of the reality of the past event, and which according to 
Sir W. Hamilton we ought to feci of the existence of the 
IiifiDiteand the Absolute — this belief is a fact present in 
time hnJ in place — a plia'nomcnon of our own mind ; 
of tliis wc are conscious ; this we immediately know. 

triangle (ortrilMcral) asmatn:iIlycorrcl:illvc — 08 tiiftctliOTmukingnpllio 
HUQo Ehniilc Itituro— mill »<<, «-illiuut dcstiiictioii uf that Qf^ac, actually 
ineqianililu rrum it, ami IVum c.ii'h utiicr, nrc reaUg on(<; Imt inajuiiicb ua 
Hkj Imrc prcnikir rrhitions, nli-cti may, in thniiglit, lie roiiKidcml «crcr- 
•llj and r<ir Ihcmwl to, lliry nrc logleolt^ tvoSahl." (Diiifcrtuttons on 
Kcid, p. 80a.) Acrijnlin;! tu tills, llic iiklcs nrc In ruilitj tlic nnglrs lookril 
at in n prnlk'nlar point i^f viciv ; mid tlio un^lcx Ilw Kuiie tliiuj; ns tlic 
ildcn, iT«nirJi'd iu :i iKirtiiiilnr n.'Lit:<in tu tannctlilii^ else. Wlicn this mia 
tlHi illuKtrnli'in Eclri-ttilof the iili'iitily botirrcn Ciinst-EiniKncss and Kiiowl- 
cd^, it iTJUi nnlural tu fugipusc IliJt tlic writer regarded tliesu two oa lui 
otiicrwise one limn llic Kidca and angles (if n trimi^'lc an-. Hut neloKcr 
•xnmluation has MlJKlivd mo tti'.it Sir AV, Iliimlltun uos only wronff 
r!>Epcet<nK>^idexandnii^'Ic.'<,and iiot rc^eetln;,' (Nnu^eioiisness nnd Knoivl- 
Cd^. On tliv funni-'r rulOci't lie Ims ngiluiit lilni not only llic Tc.isun nf 
tlic COM, htit Iiis cwn nutliurity ; fiT liu nwyf, when difoinrpln^' ini nnutlior 
«il>>xt (foDt-iifilc to lipid, p SfW) : " It Ik n,it nicrt re:isoii!iliU- w idi'tilify 
Mnsc Willi jtidamont, l*^•;^ll^o ilio fonniT cnniicit cxi.-c witliimt nn act of 
the liitler, Ihau It laMtlbr t> hiralify Ihi- liifn mul mujlcK •>/ a matf.cmati. 
etdjiguit, became tldi-f and anglei caimvt ciitl apart from each other." 
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Such, it is impossible to doubt, is Sir W. Hamilton's 
opinion. 

Let us now apply to this the general principle em- 
phatically affirmed by him, and forming the basis of his 
argument against Iteid and Stewart on the subject of 
Consciousness. " It is palpably impossible that we can 
be conscious of an act, without being conscious of the 
object to which that act is relative. The knowledge of 
an operation necessarily involves the knowledge of its 
object." " It is impossible to make consciousness con- 
versant about the intellectual operations to the exclusion 
of their objects," and therefore, since we are conscious 
of our perceptions, we must be conscious of the external 
objects perceived. Such is Sir AV. Hamilton's theory. 
But perceptions are not the only mental operations we 
are conscious of, which point to an external object. 
This is no less true of beliefs. We are conscious of 
belief in a past event, in the reality of a distant body, 
and (according to Sir W. Hamilton) in the existence of 
the Infinite and the Absolute. Consequently, on Sir AV. 
Hamilton's principle, we are conscious of the objects 
of those beliefs ; conscious of the past event, conscious 
of the distant body, conscious of the Infinite and of the 
Absolute. To disclaim this conclusion would be to bring 
down upon himself the language in which he criticised 
Ileid and Stewart ; it would be to maintain " that I can 
know Ma^ I [believe] without knowing what I [be- 
lieve] — or that I can know the [belief] without knowing 
what the [belief] is about : for example, that I am 
conscious of [remembering a past event] without being 
conscious of [the past event remembered] ; that I am 
conscious of [believing in God] , without being conscious 
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of [ihcGodbelicvcd in]." If it be true tliat "an act of 
knowltxlgc" exists, and is wiiat it is, "only by relation 
to ite object," this must be equally true of an act of be- 
lief : and it must be as " niunifcet " of the one act as of 
the other, "ihat it can be known only Ibroiigli ihe ol^- 
ject to which it is coiTohiti^c." Tiiiiefore past events, 
distant objects, and the Absolute, inasniiicli as tliey aic 
believed, are as much objects of innncdi:itc knowledge na 
tilings finite and present ; since they are ]>i'esu|i{iwo(l 
and implicitly contained in tlic mental fact of belief, c:^- 
actly as a present object is Implicitly contained in the 
mental feet of perception. Either, therefore, Sir W. 
Hamilton was wrong in his doctrine that consciousness 
of our jKTceptiona implies consciousness of their external 
object, or if he was right in this, the distinction between 
Belief and Knowledge collapses : nil ohjects of Belief 
are objects of Knowledge : Belief and Knowledge are 
the same thing : and he was wrong in asserting that the 
Absolute ought to be believed, or wrong in maintaining 
against Cousin that it Is incapable t)f being known. 

Anotlicr reasoncr might csciipe from tliis dilenmia by 
saying that the knowledge of the object of belief, which 
is implied in knowlcilgu of the belief itself, is not knowl- 
edge of the object as existing, but knowletlgc of it as 
believed — the mere knowledge what it is tluit we believe. 
And tills is true ; but it cotdd not be said by Sir W. 
Hamilton ; for he rejects the same reasonable ex[dana- 
tion in the parallel case. He will not allow it to be 
said that when we have what ive call a perception, and 
refer it to an external object, we are conscious not of the 
external object as existing, but of ourselves as inferruig 
an external existence. - He maintains tliat the actual 
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outward existence of the object is a delivci*ancc of con- 
sciousness, because "it is impossible that we can be 
conscious of ail act without being conscious of the object 
to which that act is relative." lie cannot, then, reject, 
as applied to the act of Belief, a law which, when he 
has occasion for applying it to the acts of Perception 
and Knowledge, he affirms to be common to all our 
mental operations. If we can be conscious of an opera- 
tion without being conscious of its object, the reality of 
an external world is not indeed subverted, but there is an 
end to Sir W. Hamilton's theory of the mode in which 
it is known, and to his particular mode of proving it. 

The difficulty in which Sir W. Hamilton is thus in- 
volved seems to have become, though very insufficiently, 
perceptible to himself. Towards the end of his Lectures 
on Logic, after saying* that "we may be equally certahi 
of what we believe as of what we know," and that "it 
has, not without ground, been maintained by many phi- 
losophers, both in ancient and modern times, that the 
certainty of all knowledge is, in its ultimate analysis, 
resolved into a certainty of belief," he adds,! "Cut, on 
the other hand, the manifestation of this belief necessa- 
rily involves knowledge ; for we cannot believe without 
some consciousness or knowledge of the belief, and con- 
sequently without some consciousness or knowledge of 
the object of the belief." The remark which this tardy 
reflection suggests to him is merely this : " The consid- 
eration, however, of the relation of Belief and Knowl- 
edge does not properly belong to Logic, except so far 
as it is necessary to explain the nature of Truth and 
Error. It is altogether a metaphysical discussion ; and 

• Lectures, iv. 70. f Ibid. p. 73. 
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one of the most difficult problems of which Mctaphya- 
ica attempts the solution." Accordingly, he takes the 
extremely unphilosophical liberty of leaving it unsolved. 
But when a thinker ia compelled by one part of his 
philosophy to contradict another part, he cannot leave 
the confficling assertions standing, and throw the rcspon- 
Bibilily of his scrape on the ardtiousness of the subject. 
A palpable self-contradiction is not one of the difficulties 
which can be adjourned, as l)clonging to a higher de- 
partment of science. Though it may be a hard matter 
to find the truth, that is no reason for holding to what 
is self-convicted of error. If Sir W. Hamilton's theory 
of conaeiouancsB is correct, it does not leave the differ- 
ence between Belief and Knowledge in a state of obscu- 
rity, but abolishes that distinction entirely, and along 
with it a great part of his own philosophy. If his 
-premises are true, we not only eannot believe what we 
do not know, but we cannot believe that of which we 
arc not conscious ; the distinction between our immediate 
nnd our mediate or representative cognitions, and the 
doctrine of things believable but not knowable, must both 
Bueeunib ; or if tliese can be saved, it must be by aban- 
doning the proposition, which is at the root of so much 
of his philosophy, that consciousness of an operation ia 
consciousness of the object of the operation. 

But when Sir W. Hamilton began to perceive tliat if 
his theory ia correct nothing Cim be bcHcvctl except in so 
far as it is known, lie did nut thci-eforc renounce the at- 
tempt to distinguish Celicf from Knowledge. In the very 
sanic Lecture, ho says,* "Knowledge and Belief differ 
not only in degree, but in kind. Knowledge is a ccr- 
■ Lcclnrc", It. 62. 
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tainty founded upon insight ; Belief is a certainty found- 
ed upon feeling. The one is perspicuous and objective ; 
the other is obscure and subjective. Each, however, 
supposes the other: and an assurance is said to be a 
knowledge or a belief, according aa the one element or 
the other preponderates." If Sir W. Hamilton had be- 
stowed any sufficient consideration on the difficulty, he 
would hardly have consented to pay himself with such 
mere words. If each of liis two certainties supposes the 
other, it follows that whenever we have a certainty found- 
ed upon feeling, we have a parallel certainty founded 
upon insight. We therefore have always insight when 
we are certain ; and we are never certain except to the 
extent to which wc have insight. It is not a case in 
which we can talk of one or the other element prepon- 
derating. They must be equal and coextensive. The 
whole of what we know we must believe; and the 
whole of what we believe we must know : for we know 
that we believe it, and the act of belief " can onlv be 
knowTi through the object to which it is correlative." 
Our conviction is not divided, in varying proportions, 
between knowledge and belief: the two must always" 
keep abreast of one another. 

All this follows, whatever may be the meaning of the 
^' insidit" which forms the distinction in kind between 
belief and knowledge. But what is this insight? ''The 
immediate consciousness of an object " (he goes on to 
say) "is called an intuition^ an ifisiffht.'** So that if 
knowledge is distinguished from beliet by being grounded 
on insight, it is distinguished by being grounded on 
immediate consciousness. But belief also supposes 

• liccturcsi iv. 73. 
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immediate consciousneBs, since " wc cnnnot believe with- 
out some coDsciousness or knowledge of the belief, and 
consequently without some consciousnesa or knowledge 
of the object of the belief." Not merely without some 
consciousnesa, but, if our author's theory is correct, 
without n consciousness coextensive with the belief. As 
&r oa we believe, so far we are conscious of the belief, 
and so far, therefore, if the theory be true, we are con- 
scious of the thing believed. 

But though Sir W. Hamilton cannot extricate himself • 
from this entanglement, having, by the premises he laid 
down, cut off his own retreat, other thinkers can find a 
way through it. For, in truth, what can be more absurd 
than the notion that belief of anything implies knowl- 
edge of the thing believed? Were this so, there could 
be no such thing as false belief. Every day's experience 
shows that belief of the most peremptoiy kind — assurance 
founded on the most intense "feeling," is compatible 
with total ignorance of the thing which is the object of 
belief; though of course not with ignorance of the belief 
itself. And this absurdity is a full refutation of the 
theory which leads (o it — that consciousness of an 
operation involves consciousness of that about which the 
operation is conversant. The theory docs not seem so 
absurd when affirmed of knowledge as of belief, because 
(the fenn knowleilgc being only applied in common par- 
lance to what is regarded as true, wliilc belief may con- 
fessedly be false) to say that if we arc conscious of our 
knowlctlge, we must be conscious of that which we kuow, 
is not so manifestly ridiculous, as it is to afBrm that if 
wc arc conscious of a mistaken belief, vrc must be con- 
scious of a non-existent fact. Yet tlie one proposition 
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must be equally true with the other, if consciousness of 
an act involves consciousness of the object of the act. 
It is over the ruins of this false theory that we must 
force our way out of the labyrinth in which Sir W. 
Hamilton has imprisoned us. It may be true, or it may 
not, that an external world is an object of immediate 
knowledge. But assuredly we cannot conclude that we 
have an immediate knowledge of external things, because 
we have an immediate knowledge of our cognitions of 
them ; whether these cognitions are to be termed beUcf, 
with Reid, or knowledge, with Sir W. Hamilton.* 

♦ In many parts of Sir W. Hami]ton*s writings, it seems as if the distinc- 
tion which he draws between knowledge and belief was meant to coire- 
spond to the difference Ixjtwecn what we can explain by reference to some- 
thing else, and those ultimate facts and principles which cannot \ye rcfeiTcd 
to anything higher. He often speaks of knowledge as resting nltimately 
on belief, and of ultimate principles as not known, l)ut l)elicved by a ne- 
cessity of our nature. The distinction is real, but the employment of the 
words knowledge and belief to express it, is arbitrary and incongi-uous. 
To say that we believe the premises, but know the conclusion, would be 
understood by every one as meaning that we had other independent evi- 
dence of the conclusion. If we only know it through the premises, the 
Bamo name ought in reason to be given to our assurance of both. Accord- 
ingly Sir W. Hamilton himself says, in one of the Dissertations on Iloid 
(p. 763), that " the principles of our knowledge must be themselves knowl- 
edge." And there are few who will not approve this use of language, and 
condemn the other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OP THE INTERPRETATION OP CONSCIOUSNESS. 

According to all philosophers, tlie evidence of Con- 
0(;iou8nes8, if only we can obtain it pure, is conclusive. 
This is an obvious, but by no means a mere identical 
proposition. If consciousness be defined as intuitive 
knowledge, it is indeed an identical proposition to say, 
that if we intuitively know anything, we do know it, 
and are sure of it. But the meaning lies in the implied 
assertion, that we do know some things immediately, or 
intuitively. That we must do so is evident, if we know 
anything ; for what we know mediately, depends for its 
evidence on our previous knowledge of something else : 
unless, therefore, we knew something immediately, we 
could not know anything mediately, and consequently 
could not know anything at all. That imaginary be- 
ing, a complete Sceptic, might be supposed to answer, 
that perhaps we do not know anything at all. I shall 
not reply to this problematical antagonist in the usual 
manner, by telling him that if he does not know anything, 
I do. I put to him the simplest case conceivable of im- 
mediate knowledge, and ask, if we ever feel anything? 
If 80, then, at the moment of feeling, do we know that 
we feel ? Or if he will not call this knowledge, will he 
deny that when we have a feeling, we have at least some 
sort of assurance, or conviction, of having it? This 
assurance or conviction is what other people mean by 
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knowledge. If he dislikes the word, I am willing in 
discussing with him to employ some other. By what- 
ever name this assurance is called, it is the test to which 
we bring all our other convictions. lie may say it is 
not certain ; but such as it may be^ it is our model of 
certainty. We consider all our other assurances and 
convictions as more or less certain, according as they 
approach the standard of this. I have a conviction that 
tliere are icebergs in the Arctic seas. I have not had 
the evidence of my senses for it ; I never saw an iceberg. 
Neither do I intuitively believe it by a law of my mind. 
My conviction is mediate, grounded on testimony, and 
on infereiices from physical laws. When I say I am 
convinced of it, I mean that the evidence is equal to 
that of my senses. I am as certain of the fact as if I 
had seen it. And, on a more complete analysis, when I 
say I am con>inccd of it, what I am convinced of is, 
that if I were in the Arctic seas I should see it. We 
mean by knowledge, and by certainty, an assurant>: *'im- 
ilar and equal to that afforded by our senses : if the 
evidence in any other case can be brought up to this, wo 
desire no more. If a person is not satisfied w^ith tliis 
evidence, it is no concern of anybody but himself, nor, 
practically, of himself, since it is admitted that this evi- 
dence is what we must, and may with full confidence, act 
upon. Absolute scepticism, if there be such a thing, 
may be dismissed from discussion, as raising an irrelevant 
issue, for in denying all knowledge it denies none. The 
dogmatist may be quite satisfied if the doctrine he main- 
tains can be attacked by no arguments but those which 
apply to the evidence of the senses. If his evidence is 
equal to that| he needs no more ; nay, it is philosophi- 
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cally maint^nable, that by the laws of psychology we 
can conceive no more, and that this ie the certainty which 
wc call perfect. 

The verdict, then, of coueciousnesB, or, in other 
words, OUT immediate and intuitive conviction, ia ad- 
mitted, on all hands, to be a decision without appeal. 
The next question is, to what does consciousness bear 
witness? And here, at the outset, a distinction manifests 
itself, which is laid down by Sir W. Hamilton, and 
stated in a very lucid manner in the first volume of bis 
Lectures. I give it in his own words.* 

"A fact of consciousness is that whose existence is 
given and guaranteed by on original and necessary belief. 
But there is an important distinction to be here made, 
which bos not only been overlooked by all philosophers, 
but has led some of the most distinguished into no incon- 
siderable errors. 

"The fiicts of consciousness are to be considered in 
two points of view ; cither as evidencing their own ideal 
or phenomenal existence, or as evidencing the objective 
existence of something else beyond them. A belief in 
the former is not identical with a belief in the latter. 
The one cannot, the other may possibly, be refused. lo 
the case of a common witness, we cannot doubt the fact 
of his persona) reality, nor the fact of his testimony aa 
emitted, — but wc can always doubt the truth of that 
which hia testimony avers. So it is with consciousness. 
"We cannot possibly refuse the fact of its evidence aa 
^ven, but we may hesitate to admit that beyond itself 
of which it assures us. I shall explain by taking an 
example. In the net of External Pcrccptiun, conscious- 
• Lectures, L 271-27& 
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ncss gives as a conjunct fact, the existence of Me or Self 
as perceiving, and tlie existence of eonietliing different 
from Me or Self as perceived. Now, the reality of this, 
as a subjective datum — as an ideal phienomenon — it is 
absolutely impo8sible to doubt without doubting the ex- 
istence of consciousness, for consciousness is itself tliis 
fact ; and to doubt the existence of consciousness is abso- 
lutely impossible ; for as such a doubt could not exist 
except in and through consciousness, it would conse- 
quently annihilate itself. We should doubt that we 
doubted. As contained — as given — in an act of con- 
sciousness, the contrast of mind knowing and matter 
known cannot be denied. 

" But the whole pha^nomenoii as given in consciousness 
may be admitted, and yet its inference disputeil. It may 
be said, consciousness gives the mental subject as per- 
ceiving an external object, contradistinguished from it as 
perceived : all this we do not, and cannot, deny. But 
consciousness is only a pha?nomenon ; — the contrast 
between the sul)ject and object may be only ajiparent, 
not real ; the object given as an external reality, may 
only Ix? a mental representation which the mind is, by an 
unknown law, determined unconsciously to produce, and 
to mistake for something different from itself. All this 
may l^e said and believed, without self-contradiction, — 
nay, all this has, by the immense majority of modern 
philosophers, I)een actually said and believed. 

" In like manner, in an act of jNIemory, consciousness 
connects a present existence with a past. I cannot deny 
the actual phienomenon, because my denial would be 
suicidal ; but I can without self-contradiction assent that 
consciousness may be a false witness in regard to any 
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former existence ; and I may maintiiin, if I please, that 
the memory of the past, in consciousness, is nothing but 
a phixnomenon, which haa no reality beyond the present. 
There ore many other facts of consciousness which wo 
cannot but admit as ideal plucnomeiia, but may diacix.-dit 
Bs guaranteeing aught beyond their phainoiuenal ciiist- 
ence itself. Tlie legality of thia duubt I do not at |U'es- 
ent consider, but only ita possibility ; all tliat I have 
now in view being to show tliut we must nut confound, 
aa has been done, the double import of tlie facts, and tho 
two degrees of evidence for tlieir reality. This mistake 
has, among othcra, been made by Mr. Stewart. . . . 

" With all the respect to which the opinion of so dis- 
tinguished a philosopher as Mr. Stewart is justly entitled, 
I must be pennitte<) to say, that I cannot but regard Iu8 
assertion that the present existence of the pha^nomena of 
consciousness and the reality of that to wliich these phie- 
nomena bear witness, rest on a foundation equally solid 
— as wholly untenable. The second fact, the fact testi- 
fied to, may be worthy of all credit — as I agree with 
Mr. Stewart in thinking that it is ; but still it docs not 
rest on a foundation equally aolid as the fact of the testi- 
mony itself. Mr. Stewart confesses tliat of the former 
no doubt had ever been suggested by the boldest sceptic ; 
and the latter, in so far as it assures us of our having an 
immediate knowledge of the externid world, — which is 
the case alleged by Mr. Stewart, — has been doubted, 
nay, denied, not merely by sceptics, but by modem philos- 
oplicrs almost to a man. This historical circumstance, 
therefore, of itself, would create a strong presumption, 
that the two facts must stand on very different founda- 
tions ; and this presumption is confirmed when wc invea- 
tigatc what these foundations themselves ore. 
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**Tlie one fact — the fact of the testimony — is an act 
of consciousness itself; it cannot, therefore, be invali- 
dated without self-contradiction. For, as we have fre- 
quently observed, to doubt of the ideality of that of which 
wc are conscious is impossible ; for as we can only doubt 
through consciousness, to doubt of consciousness is to 
doubt of consciousness by consciousness. If, on the one 
hand, we affirm the reality of the doubt, we thereby 
explicitly affirm the reality of consciousness, and contra- 
dict our doubt; if, on the other hand, we deny the 
reality of consciousness, we implicitly deny the reality 
of our denial itself. Thus, in the act of perception, 
consciousness gives, as a conjunct fact, an ego or mind, 
and a non-ego or matter, known together, and contra- 
distinguished from each other. Now, as a present phae- 
nomenon, this double fact cannot possibly be denied. 1 
cannot, therefore, refuse the fact that, in perception, I am 
conscious of a plia^nomcnon which I am compelled to 
regard as the attribute of something different from my 
mind or self. Tliis I must perforce admit, or run into 
self-contradiction. But admitting tliis, may I not still, 
without self-contradiction, maintain that what I am com- 
pelled to view as the phajnomenon of something different 
from me is nevertheless (unknown to me) only a modifi- 
cation of my mind ? In this I admit the fact of the tes- 
timony of consciousness as given, but deny the truth of 
its report. Whether this denial of the truth of con- 
sciousness as a witness, is or is not legitimate, we are 
not at this moment to consider : all I have in view at 
present is, as I said, to show that we must distinguish in 
consciousness two kinds of facts — the fact of conscious- 
ness testifying, and the fact of which consciousness testi* 
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fies ; and that we must hot, as Mr. Stewart has done, 
hold that we can as little doubt of the fact of the exist- 
ence of an external world, as of the fact that conscious- 
ness gives in mutual contrast the phaenomenon of self, 
in contrast to the plisenomenon of not-self. 

He adds, that since no doubt has been, or can be, 
entertained of the facts given in the act of consciousness 
itself, " it is only the authority of these facts as evidence 
of something beyond themselves, — that is, only the 
second class of facts, — which become matter of discus- 
sion ; it is not the reality of consciousness that we have 
to prove, but its veracity.** 

By the conception and clear exposition of this dis- 
tinction. Sir W. Hamilton has contributed materially to 
make the issues involved in the great question in hand 
more intelligible ; and the passage is a considerable item 
for the appreciation both of his philosophy and of his 
philosophical powers. It is one of the proofs that, what- 
ever be the positive value of his acliievements in meta- 
physics, he had a greater capacity for the subject than 
many metaphysicians of high reputation, and particu- 
larly than his two distinguished predecessors in the same 
school of thought, Rcid and Stewart. 

There are, however, some points in this long extract 
which are open to criticism. The distinction it draws 
is, in the main, beyond question, just. Among the facts 
which Sir W. Hamilton considers as revelations of con- 
sciousness, there is one kind which, as he truly says, no 
one does or can doubt, another kind which they can and 
do. The facts which cannot be doubted are those to 
which the word consciousness is by most philosophers 
confined ; the facts of internal consciousness ; ^^ the mind's 
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own acts and affections.^ What we feel, we cannot 
doubt that we feel. It is impossible to us to feel, and 
to think that perhaps we feel not, or to feel not, and 
think that perhaps we feel. What admits of being 
doubted, is the revelation which consciousness is sup- 
posed to make (and which our author considers as itself 
consciousness) of an external reality. But according to 
him, though we may doubt this external reality, we are 
compelled to admit that consciousness testifies to it. 
We may disbelieve our consciousness; but we cannot 
doubt what its testimony is. This assertion cannot be 
granted in the same unqualified manner as the others. 
It is true that I cannot doubt my present impression ; I 
cannot doubt that when I perceive color or weight, I 
perceive them as in an object. Neither can I doubt 
that when I look at two fields, I |)erccive which of them 
is the farthest off. The majority of philosophers, how- 
ever, would not say that perception of distance by the 
eye is testified by consciousness ; because, although we 
really do so perceive distance, they believe it to be an 
acquired {)erccption. It is at least possible to think that 
the reference of our sensible impressions to an external 
object is, in like manner, acquired ; and if so, though a 
fact of our consciousness in its present artificial state, it 
would have no claim to the title of a fact of conscious- 
ness generally, not having been in consciousness from 
the beginning. This point of psychology we shall have 
to discuss farther on. 

Another remark needs to be made. All the world 
admits, with our author, that it is impossible to doubt a 
fact of internal consciousness. To feel, and not to know 
that we feel, is an impossibility. But Sir W. Hamilton 
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is not satisfied to let this truth rest on its own evidence. 
He wants a demonstration of it. As if it were not suf- 
ficiently proved by conscioiisncaa itself, he attempts to 
prove it by a reductio ad absurdum. No one, he says, 
can doubt consciousness, because, doubt being itself con- 
sciousness, to doubt consciousness would be to doubt that 
we doubt. Pie sets so high a value on this argument, 
that he is contlmially recurring to it in hts writings ; it 
actually amounts to a feature of hie philosophy," Yet 
it seems to me no better than a fallacy. It treats doubt 
as something positive, like certainty, forgetting that doubt 
18 uncertainty. Doubt is not a state of consciousness, but 
the negation of a state of consciousness. Being nothing 
{wsitive, but simply tlic absence of a belief, it seems to 
be the one intellectual fact which may be true without 
Bclf-affirmation of its truth ; without our either believing 
or disbelieving that we doubt. If doubt is any thing 
other than merely negative, it means an insulBcient 
assurance ; a disposition to believe, with an inability to 
believe confidently. But tliere are degrees of insuffi- 
cieuey ; and if we supjjose, for argument's sake, that it 
is possible to doubt consciousness, it may be possible to 

• It Is rather more Bpcrioualy put in a foot-noie on Reid (p. 231) : " To 
donbt that wo arc conacUias of this or Ihnt, is Impoasililc. Fur Ihc doubt 
mostntlciftposliilalo itself; Init thodoulitisonlra datum of codscIohs- 
ncsi i therefore in postnlnCInf; Ita own reality, it odroita ibo trntli of con- 
ecioosncH, and coiiHerincncly annlhllutea ilEcir." In another fbot-noto 
(p. 442) he says, •' In duubtlng the Cict of bis consclonsncfs, tho sceptic 
nnsi at least atHnn thcTnct of blsdonbt; hut to nftlrm a doulit is to affitm 
Oh consrioaimpxs (if It ; the doui>t would, thcrefora, be Eclf-contra<lirIory 
— ■.<„ annihilate itself." And again (Dlssertiilions on Reid, p. 744) : " A8 
4aa))C is itself only n tnnnifDStotion of coniiciouHncBa, It is imposBlbio to 
doubt that whnt conscionsncfs maiiltb^ts, It docs manifest, without, in 
tliQS doubting, donlilintflliQt wo actually donl>t;lliHt Is, without tbednbt 
contradicting and therefore aonlbUating Uscir." 
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doubt different facts of consciousness in different decrees . 
The general uncertainty of consciousness might be the 
one fact that appeared least uncertain. The saying of 
Socrates, that the only thing he knew was that he knew 
nothing, expresses a conceivable and not inconsistent 
state of mind. The only thing he felt perfectly sure of 
may have been that he was sure of notliing else. Omit- 
ting Socrates (who was no sceptic as to the reality of 
knowledge, but only as to its having yet been attained) , 
and endeavoring to conceive the hazy state of mind of a 
person who doubts the evidence of his senses, it is quite 
possible to suppose him doubting even whether he doubts. 
Most people, I should think, must have found themselves 
in something like this predicament as to particular facts, 
of which their assurance is all but perfect ; they are not 
quite certain that they are uncertain.* 

But though our author's proof of the position is as 
untenable as it is superfluous, all agree with him in the 
position itself, that a real fact of consciousness cannot 
be doubted or denied. Let us now, therefore, return to 
his distinction between the facts *' given in the act of 

♦ In another passage of our author (Lectures, iv. 69), the same argument 
reappears In different words, and for a different purpose. lie is speaking 
of the Criterion of Truth. Tliis criterion, he says, " is the necessity de- 
termined by the laws which govern our faculties of knowledge, and the 
consciousness of this necessity is certainty. That the necessity of a cogni- 
tion, that is, the impossibility of thinking it other than as it is presented — 
that this necessity, as founded on the laws of thought, is the criterion of 
truth, is shown by the circumstance that where such necessity is found, all 
doubt in rcgard to the correspondence of the cognitive thought and its ob- 
ject must vanish ; for to doubt whether what we necessarily think in a cer- 
tain manner, actually exists as wo conceive it, is nothing less than an en- 
deavor to think the necessary as the not necessary or the impc«sible, 
which is contradictory." 

It is very curious to find Sir W, Hamilton maintaining that our necessi 
tics of thought are proof of corresponding realities of existence — that 
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i-onsciousDCBs," and those "to the reality of which it 
only bears evidence," Tliese last, or, in otlier words, 
" the veracity of consciousness," Sir W. Hamilton thinks 
it posmble to doubt or deny; he even says, that such 
facts, more or fewer in number, have been doubted or 
denied by nearly the whole body of modern philosophers. 
But this 13 a statement of the point in issue between 
Sir W. Hamilton and modem philosophers, the correct- 
ncsa of which, I will venture to affirm that very few if 
any of them wonld admit. He represents " nearly the 
whole body of modem philosophers " as in the peculiar 
and paradoxical position of believing that consciousness 
declares to tlicm and to all mankind the truth of cer- 
tain facts, and then of disbelieving those facts. That 
great majority of philosophers of whom Sir W. Hamilton 
speaks, would, I apprehend, altogether deny this state- 
ment. They never dreamed of disputing (he veracity 
of consciousness. They denied what Sir W, Hamilton 
thinks impossible to deny — the fact of its testimony. 
They thought it did not testify to the facts to which he 
thinks it testifies. Had they thought as he docs rcspecl> 

th<nf^ must nctnnlly be bo qikI go bts^aM it is impossibto fbr an to think 
tbrm at licinj; otlicnrisc ; furgctfnl uf Che ivliolc " I'hilnauph j or tbo Con- 
ditiuncil," nnd tlio prini'<|ilc so often n; Bcrtcd liy liiin, thut tilings mny, nny, 
must, lie tnic, nf wliich it \f iin|)ivAi1>lo for us to conceive even the povHJ- 
Mlity. But ire nrc tiiTC oul/ concerned wltli din arKumciit, and in tluit ha 
foigcta tlint b> doiilit is not n poeitivo Imt a iic^livc bet. It limply mcnns, 
Bi>t to haTc ony kuoirlCilKC or lufimrcU Iwllcf on tlio ^nlycct. Now, Iiow 
can it he nsseitrd liiat tbi« nc^ire smic of mind i« "an tndnvor to 
tlilnk"anxc1iiii^? AndCercnif ilwcro)nuen(lcaTi>r tollilnkucuntrailic- 
Uon is not n contindictlon. An oiulmvor to think wliit cuniKit I« 
lhoa!;lil, Eir fbnn )iciiiKliniioNmi1c,i«lhcti?»tlijvliii'liwcawCTla!n itsnn- 
tlilnknlillil^. Tbu Cilluro of the endeavor In lliccaFoi>n]>iKi«cd,wtHild not 
prove tliat irint n'o wnv cndcLivnrint; 1o tliiiik tms unre^il, Imt only thnt 
ilwnsunlliinkaWe J which was nlrcady nssiimed in tlic Lj-p<rtliesi» r and 
oar autliur itna carried us nnind a lung circnit, to rctam to tkc point rrom 
which wo ect oxA. 
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ing the testimony, they would have thought as he docs 
respecting the facts. As it is, many of them maintained 
that consciousness gives no testimony to anything beyond 
itself; that whatever knowledge we possess, or whatever 
belief we find in ourselves, of anything but the feelings 
and operations of our own minds, has been acquii*ed 
subsequently to the first beginnings of our intellectual 
life, and was not witnessed to by consciousness when it 
received its first impressions. Others, again, did be- 
lieve in a testimony of consciousness, but not in the 
testimony ascribed to it by Sir W. Hamilton. Facts, 
to which in his opinion it testifies, some of them did not 
believe at all ; others did not believe them to be known 
intuitively ; nay, many of them both believed the facts, 
and believed that they were known intuitively, and if 
they differed from Sir W. Hamilton, differed in the 
merest shadow of a shade; yet it is with these last,*as 
we shall see, that he has his greatest quarrel. In his 
contest, therefore, with (as he says) the majority of 
philosophers, Sir W. Hamilton addresses his arguments 
to the wrong point. He thinks it needless to prove that 
the testimony to which he appeals, is really given by 
Consciousness, for that he regards as undenied and un- 
deniable : but he is incessantly proving to us that we 
ought to believe our consciousness, a tiling which few, 
if any, of his opponents denied. It is true his ap[)eal 
is always to the same argiuuent, but that he is never 
tired of reiterating. It -is stated the most systematically 
in the first Dissertation on Eeid, that "on the Philosophy 
of Common Sense." After saying that there are certain 
primary elements of cognition, manifesting themselves 
to us as facts of wliich consciousness assures us, he 
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continues,* "How, it is asked, do tlicsc primary propoei- 
tions — these cogDitions at first hand — these fundanicntnl 
£icte, feelings, beliefs, certify us of their own verueity? 
To this the only possihle answer is, that as elements of 
our mental constitution — as the essential conditions of 
our knowledge — they must by us be accepted as true. 
To suppose their falsehood, is to suppose that wc are 
created capable of intelligence, in order to be made the 
victims of delusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the 
root of our nature a lie : " that man is " organized f for 
the attainment, and actuated by the love of truth, only 
to become tlie du^x; and victim of a perfidious creator." 
It appears, therefore, t)iat the testimony of eonsciousncsa 
must be believed, because to disbelieve it, would be to 
impute mendacity and perfidy to the Creator. 

But there is a preliminary difficulty to be here re- 
solved, which may be stated without irreverence. If 
the proof of tlie trustwortliiucss of consciousness is tlie 
veracity of the Creator, on what docs the Creator's 
veracity itself rest? Is it not on the evidence of con- 
sciousness ? The divine veracity can only be known in 
two ways : 1st, by intuition, cr 2d!y, through evidence. 
If it is known by intuition, it is itself a fact of conscious- 
ness, and to have ground for believing it, we must assume 
that consciousness is trustworthy. Those who say that 
we have a direct intuition of God, are only saying in 
other words that consciousness testifies to him. If we 
hold, on the contrary, with our audior, that God ia not 
known by intuition, but proved by evidence, tliat evi- 
dence must rest, in the last resort, on consciousness. 
All proofs of religion, natural or revealed, must be de- 
rived either from the testimony of the senses, or from 
• Dif scrtutioiu on Itcld, p. 713. t tbid. p. 723. 
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internal feelings of the mind, or from reasonings of 
whicli one or otlicr of tliesc sources supplied the prem- 
ises, lleligion, tlius itself resting on the evidence of 
consciousness, cannot be invoked to prove that con- 
ecioueness ought to be believed. We nmst already trust 
our consciousness, before we can have any evidence of 
the truth of religion. 

1 know not whether it is from an obscure sense of this 
objection to his argiunent, that Sir W. Hamilton adopts 
what, in every other point of view, is a very extraordi- 
nary limitation of it. After representmg the veracity 
of the Creator as staked on the truth of the testimony of 
Consciousness, he is content to claun this argument as 
not amounting to proof, but only to a prima facie pre- 
sumption. "Such* a supposition" as that of a pei*fidi- 
ous creator, "if gratuitous, is manifestly illegitimate." 
" The data of our original consciousness must, it is evi- 
dent, in the first instance^^ (the italic* are the author's), 
" be presumed tnie. It is only if proved false," which 
can only be by showing them to be inconsistent with one 
another, "that their authority can, in consequence of 
that proofs be, in the second instanc<>, disallowed." 
"Neganti incumbit probatio. Nature is not gratuitously 
to be assumed to work, not only in vain, but in countei*- 
action of herself; our faculty of knowledge is not, with- 
out a ground, to be supposed an instrument of illusion." 
It is making a very humble claim for the veracity of the 
Creator, that it should be held valid merely as a pre- 
sumption, in the absence of contrary evidence ; that the 
Divine Being, like a prisoner at the bar, should be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty. Far, however, from 
intending this remark in any invidious sense against Sir 

* Dissertations on Rcid, pp. 743-745. 
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W. Hamilton, I regard it as one of his titlca to lionor, 
tliat he has not been afraid, as many men wuuld luwe 
been, to subject a prupusitiun surroinidcd by reverence to 
the same logical treatment aa any other statement, and 
bos not felt himself obligetl, aa a phllosoiihcr, to consider 
it from the first as finid. My complaint ia, that liia logic 
is not BufEciently consistent. The divine veracity la 
entitled either to more or to less weight than he uccoiild 
to it. He is bonnd by the laws of correct reasoning to 
prove his premise without the aid of the conclusion which 
he means to draw from it. If be can do this — if tlic 
divine veracity is certified by stronger evidence than the 
testimony of consciousness, it may be appealed to, not 
merely as a presumption, but as a proof. If not, it is 
entitled to no ])hice in the discussion, eien as a presump- 
tion. There Is no intermediate position fur it, good 
enough fur the one purpose, but not good enough for the 
otlicr. It would be a new view of the fallacy of petilio 
principii, to contend that a conclusion is no proof of 
the premises from which it is deduced, but is prima facie 
evidence of them. 

Our author, however, cannot be convicted of petilio 
prittcipii. Though he has not stated, I think be has 
enabled us to sec, in what manner be avoided it. True, 
he has dc<Uiceil the trustworthiness of consciousness from 
the veracity of the Deity ; and the veracity of the Deity- 
can only be known from tlie evidence of consciousness. 
But he may fall back upon the distinction between facts 
given in consciousness itself, and facts " to the reality of 
which it oidy bears evidence." It is for the tnistworthi- 
ncss of these last, tliat he assigns as presumptive evi< 
deuce (which the absence of counter-evidence raises into 
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proof) tlie divine veracity. That veracity itself, he may 
say, is proved by consciousness, but to prove it requires 
only the other class of facts of consciousness, those given 
in the act of consciousness itself. There are thus two 
steps in the argument. " The phaenomena of conscious- 
ness considered merely in themselves," with reference to 
wliich "scepticism is confessedly impossible,"* suflSce 
(we must suppose him to think) for proving the divine 
veracity ; and that veracity, being proved, is in its turn 
a reason for trusting the testimony which consciousness 
pronounces to facts without and beyond itself. 

Unless, therefore. Sir W. Hamilton was guilty of a 
paralogism, by adducing religion in proof of what is ne- 
cessary to the proof of religion, his opinion must have 
been that our knowledge of God rests upon the affirma- 
tion which Consciousness makes of itself, and not of 
any tiling beyond itself; that the divine existence and 
attributes may be proved without assuming that con- 
sciousness testifies to an}'thing but our own feelings and 
mental operations. If this be so, we have Sir W. 
Hamilton's authority for affirming, that even the most 
extreme form of philosophical scepticism, the Niliilism 
(as our author calls it) of Hume, which denies the ob- 
jective existence of both Matter and Mind, does not 
touch the evidences of Natural Eeligion. And it really 
does not touch any evidences but such as religion can 
well spare. But what a mass of religious prejudice has 
been directed against this philosophical doctrine, on the 
strength of what we have now Sir W. Hamilton's au- 
thority for treating as a mere apprehension ! f 

• Dissertations on Rcid, p. 743. 

t Accordingly. Sir W. Ilamilton says ckewhcrc (Ai»pa.dix to Led arcs, 
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But something more is iieceas.iiy to render the divino 
Tcracily available in support of the testimony of con- 
ecioiisucss, against those, if eueh there be, wlio admit 
tlic fact of the testimony, but hesitate to ndmit its tmth. 
The divine veracity can only be implicated in the truth 
of anything, by proving that the Divine Being intended 
it to be believed. As it is not pretended that he has 
made any revelation in the matter, his intention ean only 
be inferred froni the fact : and our author draws the in- 
ference from his having made it an original and indc- 
etrutrtiblc part of our nature that our eunseiousness 
should declare to us certain facts. How, this is what the 
philosophers who disbelieve the facts, would not, any of 
them, admit. Many indeed have admitted that we liavo 
n natural lendsnc?/ to believe something which tlicy con- 
sidered to be an illusion : but it cannot be affinncd that 
Gotl intended us to do whatever we have a natural ten- 
dency to. On e^cry theory of the divino govcrimicnt, 
it is can-icd on, in t ell cot ii ally aa well as morally, not by 
the mere indulgence of our natunil tendencies, but by 
the regulation and control of them. One philoBoplier, 
Ilumo, has said that the tendency in question seems to 
l)c ail " instinct," and has called n p^iycliological doctrine, 
which he regarded as groimdless, a " universal and 
pnmary opinion of all men." But ho neier dreametl of 
saying that wo are compelled by our nature to believe it ; 
on the contrary, ho says that this illusive opinion " ia 

f. 3M), " Rcli;;iiitis disticilcf niul jiliilriPoiiliicil swirtitwm are not merely 
nnt tlio isine, Imt have nn nnlur.il rsiratrtlim." I n-^rA ilinl this istntc- 
moiit Ih fi.llriH-cil Uy A (1ccl;ir.tiion tint tlie fijimcr " must pvit bo n mat- 
ter" nullum.;? "(jftCiTTM," lint i.f " ri'iinjI'.iiiiHi," TiO imiiutaliou uf 
iDir.l1 tihinir Iiii:n«|i:iikai hJiimvly niti'rt.-iiiuil nii<l !'.< inert 1y nirlTCil ut, 
isnlilutnliicbnucwdulil willingly nut luivc ruuiid iualliiakerursu mach 
ability, uu(t in t^encml of cu high a morjl tone. 
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Boon destroyed by the slightest philosophy." Of all 
eminent thinkers, the one who comes nearest to our 
author's description of those who reject the testimony of 
consciousness, is Kant. That philosopher did maintain 
than there is an illusion inherent in our constitution ; 
that we cannot help conceiving as belonging to Things 
themselves, attributes with which they arc only clothed 
by the laws of our sensitive and intellectual faculties. 
But he did not believe in a mystification practised on us 
by the Supreme Being, nor would he have admitted that 
God intended us permanently to mistake the conditions 
of our mental conceptions for properties of the things 
themselves. If God has provided us with the means of 
correcting an en*or, it is probable that he does not intend 
us to be misled by it : and in matters speculative as well 
as practical, it surely is more religious to see the pur- 
poses of God in the dictates of our deliberate reason, 
than in those of a ^ blind and powerful instinct of 
nature." 

As regards almost all, however, if not all philosophers, 
it may tndy be said, that the questions which have 
divided them have never turned on the veracity of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness, in the sense usually attached 
to it by philosophers, — consciousness of tlic mind's own 
feelings and operations, — cannot, as our author truly says, 
1)0 dij?bclicvcd. The inward fact, the fcelini? iu our own 
minds, was never doubted, since to do so would be to 
doubt that we feel what wc feel. What oiu' author calls 
the tesiimonu of consciousness to something beyond it- 
self, may be, and is, denied; but what is denied has 
almost always been that consciousness gives the testi- 
mony ; not that, if given, it must be believed. 
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At first eight it might seem as if there could not poa- 
fiilily be any doubt whether onr conscioiisuess does or 
does not affirm nny given thing. Nor can there, if eoii- 
seiouaneas means, na it nsiinlly does, self-conseiouaness. 
If eonsciouanesa tella me tliat I have a certain tlioiiglit 
or pensation, I assuredly have that thought or sensation. 
But if consciousness, aa with Sir W. llaniilton, nieautt ix 
])ower n-hich cjin tell inc things that are ni)t [ihienonK'nii 
of my own mind, there is immediately the broadej-t 
divergence of opinion as to what arc llic tilings w liicli 
consciousness testifies. Tlierc is nothing which people 
do not think and say that they know by consciousness, 
provided they do not remember any time when they did 
not know or believe it, and are not aware in what man- 
ner they came by the belief. For Consciouanesa, in this 
cjctendoil sense, is, aa we have so often observed, but an- 
other wonl for Intuitive knowledge : and wliatever other 
things we may know in that manner, wc certainly do not 
know by intuition what knowledge is intuitive. It is a 
subject on which botli the \ulgnr and tlie ablest thinkers 
arc constantly making mistakes. No one is letter nwaro 
of this than Sir W. Hamilton. I trans<^nbe a few of 
the many passages in which he has acknowledged if. 
"Errors " • may arise by attributing to "intelligence, aa 
necessary and original data, what arc only contingent 
generalizations from experience, and consequently make 
no part of its complement of nnlivc truths."! -^"^l 

■ Lccinrc!!, iv. 137. 

t Tlictc ni* vrriti-rs of i-vpotatlon in tlie present Ony, wlio maintain in 
unf|iia!ili(il tKtmf, that wc know Ijy Intiiltiuu tlii" iiii|inssil)Ui(y or niiracits. 
"Laiii!;fur!nH du miracle," niyiiM.Kcirtjrr (Heiue Ccrmanigae for Scp- 
tcmlicr, ISfiS, p. 1S3), " u'csc pas HilHinIonii(!o 4 1'cxjifricncc ; tile est nno 
uci'tMiii logiqiic ct nn fjit do ccrtituJc Interne ; etio doit ilrc Ic premier 
mtielo du credo dc toal lilslocieu et du tcut penseur." 
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again :* " Many pbilosophers have attempted to establish 
on the principles of common sense propositions ^vhich 
are not original data of consciousness ; wliile the original 
data of consciousness, from which their propositions \verc 
derived, and to whicli they owed their whole necessity 
and truth — these data the same philosophers wx»rc 
(strange to say) not disi)Osed to admit." It fares still 
worse with the philosophers chargeable with this error, 
when Sir W. Hamilton comes into personal controversy 
with them. jM. Cousin's mode of proceeding, for ex- 
ample, he characterizes thus : \ "Assertion is substituted 
for proof; facts of consciousness are alleged, which con- 
sciousness never knew ; and paradoxes, that baffle argu- 
ment, arc promulgated as intuitive truths, above the 
necessity of confirmation." II. Cousin's particular mis- 
interpretation of consciousness was, as we saw , that of 
supposing that each of its acts testifies to three things, 
of which three Sir W. Hamilton thinks that it testifies 
only to one. Besides the finite element, consisting of a 
Self and a Not-self, M. Cousin believes that there are 
directly revealed in Consciousness an Infinite (God) and 
a relation between this Infinite and the Finite. But it is 
not only M. Cousin who, in our author's opinion, mis- 
t^ikes the testimony of consciousness. He brings the 
same charge against a thinker with whom he agrees much 
oftener than with M. Cousin — against Iveid. That plii- 
losopher, as we have seen, is of opinion, contrary to Sir 
W. Hamilton, that we have an immediate knowledijfe of 
things past. This is to be conscious of them in Sir W. 
Hamilton's sense of the word, though not in lieid's. 
Finally, Sir W. Hamilton imputes a similar error, no 
longer to any particular nietai)hysician, but to the world 

♦ Dissertations on Rcid, p. 749. f Discussiou?, p 25. 
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at large. He saya that wc do not see the sun, but only 
a luminous iiniige, in iainiediittc coutij^uity to the eje, 
and tliat no two persons sec the eame eun, hut every 
person a different one. Xoiv, it is aasiiiedly tlic iinivereiJ 
belief of mankind that all of them eee tlic same sun, 
and tliat this in tlie Ycry stin wliich rises and sets, nnd 
which is 05 (or according ti» more recent researches 92) 
millions of miles distant from the earth. Nor can any 
of the appeals of Kcid and Sir W. Hamilton from the 
sophistries of mctapliysieians to Common Sense and the 
universal sentiment of mankind, he more emphatic than 
that to wliich Sir W. Hamilton here lays himself open 
from Eeid and from the non-metapliyfiic;d world.* 

Wc sec, therefore, that it is not enough to say that 
something is testified by ' Consciousness, and refer all 
dissentients to Consciousness to prove it. Substitute for 

• Rcfa liimscir places tlie " natural IicUff," whicli Sir W. Ilnmillon re- 
jects, on cxnctly lUc level of Ihosc whicU lie mint strcnnoinilj- mnlnUJii!!, 
■aj'lTij; (Works, Htimlltou'i edIiJon, p, 231), In a pa^na^ irhlcli onr nutlior 
bintsclf 'lUOtes, "Tlie vDljinrnre limily pcrsaailcd tb:it the very Idrnllenl 
ol{)cctB wliich the}' pei'celve uuuttnno to exist irLcii [liey Ji> not perceive 
tlicin ; and arc no k'es firnilr gicrsuniliil lb:it when tun men look at tlic sun 
or tlio moon, tbey all tvo (lie snroe tndlvldoal olject." And ItclJ avuwa 
that lie luirced will) tlio TulgJr In Luih util Dions, lint Sir W. Ilmulltuii, 
vi-lillc he upholds Ibc ruriiitT or these as unu to deny which would l>u to 
ilecLirc our n.ttarc a lie, Ihinki th»t nothing can Iw more nl>»urd than the 
hitter oT tlicm. ''Xo:hiii7,"hoKiys (Lectures, li. 120), " can Ik: conceived 
molt: tidiculous Ih.m thu up:uiun<if iihiluujiiLci'sinrcyiinlto this. Forcx- 
emplc, Ithnshcrncnriunsly tii:Itl(:iiulRi':(llsiiocxcniittiin)1bit In look- 
ln:l nl the Euii, moun, or nuy other oltfoi't of i<islit, wo nre, on tUa one Uue- 
Inuc, r.ilnully i'OKai:i(.us or these iliM.mt oIjcL'::>, or, uu ilic iiiIht, <h.it 
tIiL«c<li£tniito1J^e:ii r.ru those rcjtly n'in'c:'C:i'.cd In the niiitJ. Nuthtug 
axa he mure nlwiiiil : wc iwrcclve, lhron;,'li ii:j sense, ou^lit extemnl hat 
wh.A is hi immediate rclutluiiiinii iu !inni(.ili^ilei.'j!itil<'t with itj Ol'fbin. ■ • . 
Tlircuyh tlK cjc wc pcrccivu mithiiis Ijut llic r^yi of Ili^ht in relulhm to, 
otid in colli jct ivitli, the rctinn," 

The Iki£:s of the whole Ideal System, which it is Ih<in^hl to be the sreat 
merit of Rcid to h:ivc cxplode>l, was ii lutuol iinjiidice, EU[ipoccd In be 
iotuiiively evident, namely, (hat thjt which knows, must l)c of u Bimilai 
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Consciousness the equivalent phrase (in our author's ac- 
ceptation at least) Intuitive Knowledge, and it is seen 
that tliis is not a tiling which can be proved by mere 
introspection of ourselves. Introspection can show us a 
present belief or conviction, attended with a greater or 
a less difficulty in acconnnodating the thoughts to a 
different view of the subject : but that this belief, or 
conviction, or knowledge, if we call it so, is intuitive, no 
mere introspection can ever show ; unless we arc at lib- 
erty to assume that every mental process which is now 
as unhesitating and as rapid as intuition, was intuitive at 
its outset. Keid, in his commencements at least, often 
expressed himself as if he believed this to be the cuse : 
Sir W. Hamilton, wiser than Reid, knew better. With 
him (at least in his better moments) the question, what 
is and is not revealed by Consciousness, is a question for 

nature with that which is known by it. " This principle," says our author 
(foot-note to Roid, p. 300), " has, perhaps, exerted a more extensive in- 
Ihience on speculation than any other. ... It would he Ciisy to show that 
the helicf, explicit or implicit, that what knows and what is immediately 
known must he of an analofjous nature, lies at the root of almost every 
theory of cognition, from the very earliett to the very latest speculations. 
. . . And yet it h:is not l»een proved, and is incapable of proof, — nay, is 
contradicted by the evidence of consciousness iL«:elf." 

But though Sir \V. ll.imilton luixnifests himr^elf thus thoi-oughly aware 
how wide the dilfcrences of opinion may be and arc respc ning our intui- 
tive perceptions, 1 by no mcims intend to deny that he on ccrtiin occa 
fiions afflnns the contrary. In the fourth volume of the Lectures (p. 95); 
he says, **I have here limited the possibility of error to Probable Reason- 
ing, for, in Intuition and Demonstration, there is but little possibility of 
importiint error." After a certain ara:)unt of reading of Sir W. Hamilton, 
one is used to these contradictions. What he here asserts to 1)0 so nearly 
imi»ossible, that no account needs to be taken of it in a classification of 
Error, he is continually fighting against in detail, and imputing to nearly 
all philosophers. And when he says (Lectures, i. 20fi) that the "Revela- 
tion" of consciousness is "naturally clear," and only mistikcn by phi- 
losophers l>ecause they resort to it solely for continuation of their own 
opinions, he is merely transporting into psychology the dogmatism of the« 
ologians. 
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philosophers. " The iGrst * problem of philosophy " is 
" to seek out, purify, and establish, by intellectual anal* 
ysis and criticism, the elementary feelings or beliefs, in 
which are given the elementary truths of which all are 
in possession : " this problem, he admits, b " of no easy 
accomplishment ; " and the " argument from common 
sense" is thus " manifestly dependent on philosophy as 
an art, as an acquired dexterity, and caimot, notwith* 
standing the errors wtich they have so frequently com- 
mitted, be taken out of the hands of the philosophers. 
Common Sense is like Common Law. Each may be 
laid down as the general rule of decision ; but in the one 
case it must be left to the jurist, in the other to the phi- 
losopher, to ascertain what are the contents of the rule ; 
and though in both instances the common man may be 
cited as a witness for the custom or the fact, in neither 
can he be allowed to officiate as advocate or as judge." 

So far, good. But now, it being conceded that the 
question, what do we know intuitively, or, in Sir W. 
Hamilton's phraseology, what does our consciousness 
testify, is not, as might be supposed, a matter of simple 
self-examination, but of science, it has still to be deter- 
mined in what manner science should set about it. And 
here emerges the distinction between two different meth- 
ods of studying the problems of metaphysics, forming 
the radical difTcrence between the two great schools into 
which metaphysicians are fundamentally divided. One 
uf these I shall call, for distinction, the introspective 
method ; the other, the psychological. 

The elaborate and acute criticism on the philosophy 
of Locke, which is perhaps the most striking portion of 

* Dissertations on Rcid, p. 752. 
8* 
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M. Cousin's Lectures on the History of Philosophy, seta 
out with a remark which sums up the chaiiicterisitics of 
the two gi'cat schools of mental philosophy, by a sum- 
mary description of their methods. M. Cousin observes, 
that Locke went wrong from the beginning by placing 
before himself, as the question to be first resolved, the 
origin of our ideas. This was commencing at the 
wrong end. The pro[}er course would have been to be- 
gin by determining what the ideas now are ; to ascertain 
what it is that consciousness actually tells us, [postponing 
till afterwards the attempt to frame a theory concerning 
the origin of any of the mental phsenomena. 

I accept the question as i\I. Cousin states it, and I 
contend, that no attempt to determine what are the direct 
revelations of consciousness, can be successful, or en- 
titled to any rcganl, unless preceded by what M. Cousin 
says ought only to follow it — an iucjuiry into the origin 
of our acquired ideas. For we have it not in our power 
to ascertain by any direct process, what Consciousness 
told us at the time when its revelations were in their 
pristine purity. It only offers itself to our inspection 
as it exists now, when those original revelations arc over- 
laid and buried under a mountainous heap of acquired 
notions and perceptions. 

It seems to M. Cousin that if we examine, with care 
and minuteness, our present states of consciousness, dis- 
tinguishing and defining every ingredient which we find 
to enter into tliem — every element that we seem to recog- 
nize as real, and cannot, by merely concentrating our 
attention upon it, analyze into anything simpler — wo 
reach the ultimate and primary tniths, which are the 
Bources of all our knowledge, and which cannot be 
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denied or doubted without denying or doubting the evi- 
dence of consciousness itself, that is, the only evidence 
which there is for anything. I maintain this to be a 
misapprehension of the conditions imposed on inquirers 
by the difficulties of psychological investigation. To 
begin the inquiry at the point where M. Cousin takes it up, 
is in fact to beg the question. For he must be aware, if 
not of the fact, at least of the belief of his opponents, 
that the laws of the mind — the laws of association ac- 
cording to one class of thinkers, the Categories of the 
Understanding according to another — are capable of 
creating, out of those data of consciousness which are un- 
contested, purely mental conceptions, which become so 
identified in thought with all our states of consciousness, 
that we seem, and cannot but seem, to receive them by 
direct intuition ; and, for example, the belief in Matter, in 
the opinion of some of these thinkers, is, or at least may 
be, thus produced. Idealists, and Sceptics, contend that 
the belief in Matter is not an original fact of consciousness, 
as our sensations are, and is therefore wanting in the 
requisite which, in M. Cousin's and Sir W. Hamilton's 
opinion, gives to our subjective convictions objective 
authority. Now, be these persons right or wrong, they 
cannot be refuted in the mode in which M. Cousin and 
Sir W. Hamilton attempt to do so — by appealing to 
Consciousness itself. For we have no means of interro- 
gating consciousness in the only circumstances in wliich 
it is possible for it to give a trustworthy answer. Could 
we tiy the experiment of the first consciousness in any in- 
fant — its first reception of the impressions which we call 
external ; whatever was present in that first conscious- 
ness would be the genuine testimony of ConsciousnesSf 
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and would be as much entitled to credit — indeed there 
would be as little possibility of discrediting it — as ouf 
sensations themselves. But we have no means of now 
ascertaining, by direct evidence, whether we were con- 
scious of outward and extended objects when we first 
opened our eyes to the light. That a belief or knowl- 
edge of such objects is in our consciousness now, when- 
ever we use our eyes or our muscles, is no reason for 
concluding that it was there from the beginning, until 
we have settled the question whether it could possibly 
have been brought in since. If any mode can be point- 
ed out in which within the comiMiss of possibility it might 
have been brought in, the hypothesis must be examined 
and disproved before we are entitled to conclude that the 
conviction is an original deliverance of consciousness. 
The proof that any of the alleged Universal Beliefs, or 
Principles of Common Sense, are affirmations of con- 
sciousness, supposes two things ; that the beliefs exist, 
and that they cannot possibly have been acquired. The 
first is in most cases undisputed, but the second is a sub- 
ject of inquiry which often taxes the utmost resources 
of psychology. Locke was therefore right in believing 
that " the origin of our ideas " is the main stress of the 
problem of mental science, and the subject which must 
be first considered in forming the theory of the Mind. 
Being unable to examine the actual contents of our con- 
sciousness until our earliest, which are necessarily our 
most firmly knit associations, those which are most inti- 
mately interwoven with the original data of conscious- 
ness, are fully formed, we cannot study the original 
elements of mind in the facts of our present conscious- 
ness. Those original elements can only come to light, 
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as residual pha>nomena, by a previous study of the modes 
of generation of the mental faets which are confessedly 
not original ; a study sufficiently thorough to enable us 
to apply its results to the convictions, beliefs, or sup- 
posed intuitions which seem to be original, and to deter- 
mine whether some of them may not have been generated 
in the same modes, so early as to have become inseparable 
firom our consciousness before the time at which memory 
commences. This mode of ascertainins: the oriinnal 
elements of mind I call the psychological, as distin- 
guished from the simply introspective mode. It is the 
known and approved method of physical science, adapted 
to the necessities of psychology. 

It might be supposed from incidental expressions of 
Sir W. Hamilton, that he was alive to the need of a 
methodical scientific investigation, to determine what 
portion of our "natural beliefs " are really original; and 
what are inferences, or acquired impressions, mistakenly 
deemed intuitive.* To the declarations already quoted 
to tliis effect, the following may be added. Speaking of 
Descartes' plan, of commencing philosophy by a recon- 
sideration of all our fundamental opinions, he says, 
" There are among our prejudices, or pretended cogni- 
tions, a great many hasty conclusions, the investigation 
of which requires much profound thought, skill, and 
acquired knowledge. ... To commence philosophy by 
such a review, it is necessary for a man to be a philoso- 
pher before he can attempt to become one. And ho 
elsewhere f bestows high praise upon Aristotle for not 
falling " into the error of many modern philosophers, in 
confounding the natural and necessary with the habitual 

* Lectures, iy. 92. t Dissertations on Rcid, p. S94. 
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and acquired connections of thought," nor attemptuig 
" to evolve the conditions under which we tliink from the 
tendencies generated by thinking ; " a praise which can- 
not be bestowed on our author himself. But, notwith- 
standing the ample concession which he appeareil to make 
when he admitted that the problem was one of extreme 
diflSculty, essentially scientific, and ought to be reserved 
for pliilosophcrs, I regret to say that he as completely 
sets at nought the only possible method of solving it, as 
M. Cousin himself. lie even expresses his contempt 
for that method. Speaking of Extension, he says,* 
"It is truly an idle problem to attempt imagining the 
steps by which we may be supposed to have acquired 
the noti(m of Extension, when, in fact, wc are unable 
to imagine to ourselves the possibility of that notion not 
being always in our possession." That things which we 
•* are miable to imagine to ourselves the possibility of," 
may be, and many of them must be, true, w^as a doctrine 
which we thought we had learned from the author of the 
Philosophy of the Conditioned. That wo cannot im- 
agine a time at which we had no knowledge of Exten- 
sion, is no evidence that there has not been such a time. 
There arc mental laws, recognized by Sir W. Hamilton 
himself, which would inevitably cause such a state of 
things to become inconceivable to us, even if it once 
existed. There are artificial inconceivabilities equal in 
strength to any natural. Indeed it is questionable if 
there are any natural inconceivabilities, or if anything 
is inconceivable to us for any other reason tlian because 
Nature does not afford the combinations in experience 
wliich are necessary to make it conceivable. 

* Disciertations on Rcid, p. S82. 
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I do not think that there can be found, in all Sir W. 
Hamilton's writings, a single instance in which, before 
registering a belief as a part of our consciousness from 
the beginning, he thinks it necessary to ascertain that it 
could not have grown up subsequently. He demands, 
indeed,* "that no fact be assumed as a fact of conscious- 
ness but what is ultimate and simple." But to pronounce 
it ultimate, the only condition he requires is, that we be 
not able to " reduce it to a generalization from experi- 
ence." This condition is rcalizcd by its [)ossessing the 
^ character of necessity." " It nmst be impossible not to 
think it. In fact, by its necessity alone can we recognize 
it as an original datum of intelligence, and distinguish it 
from any mere result of generalization and custom." In 
this Sir W. Hamilton is at one with the whole of his 
own section of the philosophical world ; with lieid, with 
Stewart, with Cousin, with Whewell, we may add, with 
Kant, and even with Mr. Herbert Spencer. The test by 
which they all decide a belief to be a part of our primitive 
consciousness — an original intuition of the mind — is 
the necessity of thinking it. Their proof that we must 
always, from the beginning, have had the belief, is tho 
impossibility of getting rid of it now. Tliis argument, 
applied to any of the disputed questions of philosophy, 
is doubly illegitimate ; neither the major nor the minor 
premise is admissible. For, in the iGrst place, the very 
fact that the question is disputed, disproves the alleged 
impossibility. Those against whom it is needful to de- 
fend the belief which is affirmed to be necessary, are un- 
mistakable examples that it is not necessary. It may 
be a necessary belief to those who think it so ; they may 

♦ Lectures, i. 268-270. 
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personally be quite incapable of not holding it. But even 
if this incapability extended to all mankind, it might be 
merely the effect of a strong association ; like the impos* 
sibility of believing Antipodes ; and it cannot be shown 
that even where the impossibility is, for the time, real, 
it might not, as in that case, be overcome. The liistory 
of science teems >vith inconceivabilities which have been 
conquered, and supposed necessary truths which have 
first ceased to be thought necessary, then to be thought 
true, and have finally come to be deemed impossible. 
These pliilosophers, therefore, and among them Sir W. 
Hamilton, mistake altogether the true conditions of 
psychological investigation, when, instead of proving a 
belief to be an original fact of consciousness by showing 
that it could not have been acquired, they conclude that 
it was not acquired, for the reason, often fidse, and never 
sufiSciently substantiated, that our consciousness cannot 
get rid of it now. 

Since, then. Sir W. Hamilton not only neglects, but 
repudiates, the only scientific mode of ascertaining our 
original beliefs, what does he mean by treating the ques- 
tion as one of science, and in what manner does he ap- 
ply science to it? Theoretically, he claims for science 
an exclusive jurisdiction over the whole domain, but 
practically he gives it nothing to do except to settle the 
relations of the supposed intuitive beliefs among them- 
selves. It is the province of science, he tliinks, to 
resolve some of these beliefs into others. lie prescribes, 
as the rule of judgment, what he calls " the Law of 
Parcimony." No greater number of ultnnate beliefs are 
to be postulated than is strictly indispensable. Where 
one such belief can be looked upon as a particular case 
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of another — the belief in Matter, for instance, of tho 
cognition of a Non-ego — the more special of the two 
necessities of thought merges in the more general one. 
This identification of two necessities of thought, and 
subsumption of one of them under the other, he is not 
wrong in regarding as a function of science. lie affords 
an example of it, when, in a manner which we shall 
hereafter characterize, he denies to Causation the cliarac- 
ter, wliich philosophers of his school have commonly as- 
signed to it, of an ultimate belief, and attempts to identify 
it with another and more general law of thought. This 
limited function is the only one which, it seems to me, is 
reserved for science in Sir W. Hamilton's mode of study- 
ing the primary facts of consciousness. In the mode he 
practises of ascertaining them to be facts of conscious- 
ness, there is nothing for science to do. For, to call 
them so because in his opinion he himself, and those who 
agree with him, cannot get rid of the belief in them, 
does not seem exactly a scientific process. It is, how- 
ever, characteristic of what I have called the introspec- 
tive, in contradistinction to the psychological, method of 
metaphysical inquiry. The difference between these 
methods will now be exemplified by showing them at 
work on a particular question, the most fundamental one 
in philosophy, the distinction between the Ego and the 
Non-ego. 

We shall first examine what Sir W. Hamilton haa 
done by his method, and shall afterwards attempt ti^ ex 
emplify the use wliich can be made of the other. 
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CHAPTER X. 
8IR w. Hamilton's view of the different theories 

KESPECTIXO THE BELIEF IN AN EXTEIiNAL WORLD. 

Sm W. IIa3IILTON brings a very serious charge 
against the great majority of philosophers. He accuses 
them of i)laying fast and loose with the testimony of 
consciousness ; rejecting it when it is inconvenient, but 
api>caling to it as conclusive when they have need of it 
to establish any of their opinions. " No * philosopher 
has ever openly thrown off allegiance to the authority 
of consciousness." No one denies " that f as all phi- 
losophy is evolved from consciousness, so, on the truth 
of consciousness, the possibility of all philosophy is de- 
pendent." But if any testimony of consciousness be 
supposed false, " the J truth of no other fact of con- 
sciousness can be maintained. The legal brocard, Falsus 
in unoy falsus in omnibus y is a rule not more applicable 
to other witnesses than to consciousness. Thus every 
system of pliilosophy which implies the negation of any 
fact of consciousness is not only necessarily unable, 
without self-contradiction, to establish its own truth by 
any appeal to consciousness ; it is also unable, without 
self-contradiction, to appeal to consciousness against the 
falseho(xl of any other system. If the absolute and 
imivcrsal veracity of consciousness be once surrendered, 
every system is equally true, or rather all are equally 

• Lectures, i. 377. t H>i(l- p. 285. J Ibid. p. 283. 
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false ; philosophy is impossible, for it has now no in- 
strument by which truth can be discovered, no standard 
by wliich it can be tried ; the root of our nature is a 
lie. But though it is thus manifestly the common inter- 
est of every sclieme of philosophy to preserve intact tlic 
integrity of consciousness, almost every scheme of phi- 
losophy is only anotlier mode in which this integrity has 
been violated. If, therefore, I am able to prove the fact 
of this various violation, and to show that the facts of 
consciousness have never, or hardly ever, been fairly 
evolved, it will follow, as I said, that no reproach can 
be justly addressed to consciousness as an ill-informed, 
or vacillating, or perfidious witness, but to those only 
who were too proud or too negligent to accept its testi- 
mony, to employ its materials, and obey its laws." That 
nearly all philosophers have merited this imputation, our 
author endeavors to sliow by a classified enumeration of 
the various theories which they have maintained respect- 
ing the perception of material objects. No instance can 
be better suited for trying the dispute. The question of 
an external world is the great battle-ground of meta- 
physics, not so much from its importiince in itself, as 
because, wliile it relates to the most familiar of all our 
mental acts, it forcibly illustrates the characteristic dif- 
ferences between the two metaphysical methods. 

" We are immediately conscious in j)erception," says 
Sir W. Hamilton,* "of an ego and a non-ego, known 
together, and known in contrast to each other. Tliis is 
the fact of the Duality of Consciousness. It is clear 
and manifest. When I concentrate my attention in the 
simplest act of perception, I return from my observation 

♦ Lectures, i. 288-295. 
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with the most irresistible conviction of two facts, or 
rather two branches of the same fact ; that I am, and 
that soinetliing different from me exists. In this act I 
am conscious of myself as the perceiving subject, and of 
an external reality as the object perceived ; and I am 
conscious of both existences in the ssime indivisible 
moment of intuition. The knowledge of tlie subject 
does not precede, nor follow, the knowledge of the ob- 
ject; neither determines, neither is determined by, the 
other. Such is the fact of perception revealed in con- 
sciousness, and as it determines mankind in general in 
their almost equal assurance of the reality of an external 
world, as of the existence of our own minds." 

"We may, therefore, lay it down as an undisputed 
truth, that consciousness gives, as an ultimate fact, a 
primitive duality ; a knowledge of the «go in relation 
and contrast to the non-ego ; and a knowledge of the 
non-ego in relation and contrast to tlie ego. The ego 
and non-ego are thus given in an original synthesis, as 
conjoined in the unity of knowledge, and in an original 
antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety of existence. 
In other words, we are conscious of them in an indivis- 
ible act of knowledge together and at once, but we are 
conscious of them as^ in themselves, different and exclu- 
sive of each other. 

" Again, consciousness not only gives us a duality, but 
it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and independ- 
ence. The ego and non-ego — mind and matter — are 
not only given together, but in absolute co-equality. 
The one docs not prece<lc, the other does not follow ; 
and, in their mutual relation, each is equally dependent, 
equally independent. Such is the fiict as given in and 
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by consciousness." Or rather (he should have said) 
sucli is the answer we receive when we examine and in- 
terrogate our present consciousness. To assert more 
than this, merely on this evidence, is to beg the question 
instead of solving it. 

"Philosophers have not, however, been content to 
accept the fact in ita integrity, but have been pleased to 
accept it only under such qualifications as it suited their 
systems to devise. In truth, there arc just as many 
different philosophical systems originating in this fact, 
as it admits of various possible modifications. An enu- 
meration of these modifications, accordingly, affords an 
enumeration of philosophical theories. 

" In the first place, there is the grand division of phi- 
losophers into those who do, and those who do not, accept 
the fiict in its integrity. Of modem philosophers , 
almost all are comprehended under the latter category, 
while of the former, if we do not remount to the school- 
men and the ancients, I am only aware of a single phi- 
losopher before Reid, who did not reject, at least in part, 
the fact as consciousness affords it. 

" As it is always expedient to possess a precise name 
for a precise distinction, I would be inclined to denomi- 
nate those who implicitly acquiesce in the primitive 
duality as given in consciousness, the Natural Kealists, 
or Natural Dualists, and their doctrine, Natural Ideal- 
ism or Natural Dualism." This is, of course, the 
autlior's own doctrine. 

"In the second place, the pliilosophers who do not 
accept the fact, and the whole fact, may be divided and 
subdivided into various classes by various principles of 
distribution. 
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" The first subdivision will be taken from the total, or 
{mrtial, rejection of the import of the fact. I have 
previously shown that to deny any fiict of eonscious- 
ness as an actual phenomenon is utterly impossible." 
(But it IS very far from impossible to believe that some- 
thing which we now confound with consciousness, may 
have been altogether foreign to consciousness in its 
primitive state.) "But though necessarily admitted as 
a present phicnomenon, the import of this plnenomenon 
— all beyond our actual consciousness of its existence — 
may be denied. We are able, without self-contradic* 
tion, to suppose, and consequently to assert, that all to 
which the phajnomenon of which we are conscious refers, 
is a deception " (say rather, an unwarranted inference) ; 
" that, for example, the past, to w Inch an act of memory 
refers, is only an illusion involved in our consciousness 
rf the present, — that the unknown subject to which 
..very phamomenon of which we are conscious involves a 
^^ference, has no reality beyond this reference itself, — 
«tfi short, that all our knowledge of mind or matter is 
only a consciousness of various bundles of baseless 
•appearances. This doctrine, as refusing a substantial 
reality to the phienomenal existence of which we are 
conscious, is called Nihilism ; and consequently, philos- 
ophers, as they affirm or deny the authority of conscious- 
ness in guaranteeing a substratum or substance to the 
manifcvStation of the ego and non-ego, are divided into 
Kealists or Substantialists, and into Nihilists or Non- 
Substantialists. Of positive or dogmatic Niiiilism there 
is no example in m(xlern philosophy. . . . But as a 
sceptical conclusion from the premises of previous phi- 
losophers, we have an illustrious example of Nihilism ii\ 
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Ilumc ; and the celebrated Ficlite admits that the specu- 
lative principles of his own idealism would, unless cor- 
rected by his practical, terminate in this result." 

The Realists, or Substantialists, those who do believe 
in a substratum, but reject the testimony of consciousness 
to an immediate co^jnizance of an E^ro and a Xon-e^fo, 
our author divides into two classes, according as they 




admit the real existence of two substrata, or only of/Oncr 
These last, whom he denominates Unitarians or Monists, ~ 
either acknowledge the ego alone, or the non-ego alone, 
or regard the two as identical. Those who admit the 
ego alone, looking upon the non-ego as a product evolved 
from it (^• e., as something purely mental) , are the Ideal- 
ists. Those who admit the non-ego alone, and regard f 
the ego as evolved from it (/. e., as purely material), 
are the Materialists. The third class acknowledge the 
equipoise of the two, but deny their antithesis, main- 
taining "that mind and matter are only plucnomenal 
modifications of the same common substance. This is 
the doctrine of Absolute Identity, a doctrine of which 
the most illustrious representatives among recent philos- 
ophers are Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin." * 

There remain those who admit the coequal reality of 
the Ego and the Non-ego, of mind and matter, and also 
their distinctness from one another, but deny that they 
arc know^n immediately. These are Dualists, but '^aref 
distinguished from the Natural Dualists, of whom we 
formerly spoke, in this — that the latter establish the 
existence of the two worlds of mind and matter on the 
immediate knowledge we possess of both series of pha^• 
nomena — a knowledge of which consciousness assures 

• Lectnres, i. 296, 297. t Ibid. 295, 296. 
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118 ; whereas the former, surrendering the veracity of 
ronsciousncss to our iminediate knowledfje of material 
pliienomcna, and consequently, our immaliate knowledge 
of the existence of matter, still endeavor, by various 
hypotheses and reasonings, to maintain the existence of 
an unknown external world. As we denominate those 
who maintain a Dualism as involved in the fact of con- 
sciousness. Natural Dualists, so we may style those 
dualists who deny the evidence of consciousness to our 
immediate knowledge of aught beyond the sphere of 
mind, Hypothetical Dualists, or Cosmothetic Idealists. 

" To the class of Cosmothetic Idealists, the great ma- 
jority of modern philosophers are to be referred. Deny- 
ing an immediate or intuitive knowledge of the external 
reality, whose existence they maintain, they, of course, 
liold a doctrine of mediate or representative perception ; 
and, according to the various modifications of that doc- 
trine, they are again subdivided into those who view, in 
the immediate object of perception, a representative 
entity present to the mind, but not a mere mental modifi^- 
cation, and into those who hold that the immediate object 
is only a representative modification of the mind itself. 
It is not always easy to determine to which of these 
classes some philosophers belong. To the former, or 
class holding the cruder hypothesis of representation, cer- 
tainly belong the followers of Democritus and Epicurus, 
those Aristotelians who held the vuls^ar doctrine of 
species (Aristotle himself was probably a natural dualist) , 
and in recent times, among many others, Malebranchc, 
Berkeley, Clarke, Newton, Abraham Tucker, &c. To 
these is also, but problematically, to be referred, Locke. 
To the second, or class holding the finer hypothesis of 
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representation, belong, witlioiit any doubt, in«iny of the 
Platonists, Leibnitz, Arnauld, Crousaz, Condillac, Kant, 
&c., and to this chiss is also probably to be referred 
Descartes." In our own country the best known, and 
typical specimen of this mode of thinking, is Brown ; 
and it is upon him that our author discharges most of 
the shafts which this class of thinkers, as beinir the least 
distant from him of all his opponents, copiously receive 
from him.* 

With regard to the various opinions thus enumerated, 
I shall first make a remark of general application, and 

♦ In one of the Disr^crhitirms on Rcid (Dissertation C.) Sir W. ILimilton 
gives a much more elaborate, and more niinntely diseriniinated enumera- 
tion and elnssific;Uion of tlic opinions >vljich have l)een or mifiht be held 
respecting our knowledge of mind and of matter. But the one which I 
have quoted from the I-cctures is more easily followed, and tuRicient for 
all the puriKjfJcs for which I have occasion to advert to it. I shall only eito 
from the later exposition a single passatrc (p. 817), which exhibits in a 
strong li^ht the sentiments of our author towards philosophers of the school 
of Brown. 

"Natural Realism nnd Absolute Idealism are the only systems worthy 
of a philosopher ; for, as they alone have any foundation in coTJsciousness, 
so they alone have any consistency in themselves. . . . Both build uixm 
the same fundamental fact, that the extended object immediately perceived 
is identical with the extended object actually existing; — for the truth of 
this fact, both can appeal to the common sense of mankind ; and to tho 
common sense of mankind Berkeley did api>eal not less confidently, and 
perhaps more logically than Rcid. . . . The scheme of Ilypothcticid Real- 
ism or Cosmothetic Idealism, which sui)pr)ses that behind the non-existent 
world perceived, lurks a cciTcspondcnt but unknown world existing, is 
not only repugnant to our natural beliefs, but in manifold contradiction 
with itself. The scheme of Natural Realism may be ultimately didlcult — 
fv<r, like all other truths, it ends in the inconceivable ; but Hypothetical 
Realism — in its origin — in its development — in its result, although the 
liivoritc scheme of philosophei-s, is philosophically absurd." 

Sir W. Iliimilton may in general be (Appended (m for giving a perfectly 
f;nr statement rif ihe opinions of adversaries ; but in this case bis almost 
passionate contempt for the later forms of Cosmothetic Idealism hasmi^slcd 
him. No Cosmothetic Ideal l>t would aca'i>t us a fair statement of hi? 
opinion, the m<^nstrous pwposition that a " non-existent world " is " ixir- 
ceivcd." 

VOL. I. 9 
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sliall then advert partieuliirly to the objects of Sir W. 
ILimiltou's more especial anuinul version, the Cosmothetic 
Idealists. 

Concerning all these classes of thinkers, except the 
Natural Il^alists, Sir W. Hamilton's statement is, that 
they deny some part of the testimony of consciousness, 
and by so doing invalidate the appeals which they never- 
theless make to consciousness sis a voucher for their own 
doctrines. If he had said that thev all run counter, in 
some particular, to the genenil sentiment of mankipd — 
that they all deny some common opinion, some natural 
belief (meaning by natural not one Avhicli rests on a 
necessity of our nature, but merely one which, in com- 
mon with innumerable varieties of false opinion, mankind 
have a strong tendency to adopt) ; had he said only this, 
no one could have contested its truth ; but it woidd not 
liave been a red net io ad absurd uni of his opponents. 
For all philosophers. Sir W. Hamilton as much as the 
rest, deny some common opinions, which others might 
call natural beliefs, but which those w^io deny them con- 
sider, and have a right to consider, as natural prejudices ; 
lield, nevertheless, by the generality of mankind in the 
persuasion of their being self-evident, or, in other words, 
intuitive, and deliverances of consciousness. Some of 
the points on which Sir W. Hamilton is at issue with 
natural beliefs, relate to the very subject in hand — the 
perception of external things. AVe have found hiiu 
maintaining that we do not see the sun, but an image of 
it, and that no two persons see the same sun ; in contra- 
diction to as clear a case as could be given of natural 
belief. And we shall find him affirming, in opposition 
to an equally strong natural belief, that we immediately 
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perceive extension only in our own organs, and not in 
the objcH?ts we see or touch. Beliefs, therefore, which 
seem among the most natural that can be entertained, 
are sometimes, in liis opinion, delusive ; and lie has told 
us that to discrimhiate which these are, is not within the 
competence of everybody, but only of philosophers. He 
would say, of course, that^he beliefs which he rejects 
were not in our consciousness originally. And nearly 
all his opponents say the same thing of those which they 
reject. Those, indeed, who, like Kant, believe that 
there are elements present, even at the first moment of 
internal consciousness, which do not exist in the object, 
but are derived from the mind's own laws, are fairly open 
to Sir W. Hamilton's criticism. It is not my business 
to justify, in point of consistency any more than of con- 
clusiveness, the strangely sophistical reasoning by which 
Kant, after getting rid of the outward reality of all the 
attributes of Body, persuades himself that he demon- 
strates the externality of Body itself.* l>ut as regards all 
existing schools of thought not descended from Kant, Sir 
W. Ilamiltoivs accusation is without ground. 

There is something more to be said respecting the 
mixed multitude of mctaj)hysicians whom our author 
groups together under the title of Cosmothetic Idealists, 
and whose mode of thought he judges more harshly than 
that of any other school. lie represents them as hold- 
ing the doctrine that we perceive external objects, not by 
an immeiliate, but by a mediate or representative per- 

♦ In the Lchrantz of the 21st Sunplomciit to tlir Kritik dor Kcincn Ycr- 
nnnft; the Ix'min.i jit p. 181 of Mr. II;iyw(i<;(rs Trnrislalion. ScC, also, in 
IlnywocKl, the note at j). \xxix. of tlic iScmnd Preface ; Itcinif Supplement 
TI. in Rosenknmz and .Sehubert'a edition of tlie eolleeted works, toI. ii., 
p. 684. 
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ccption. And lie recognizes three divisions of them,* 
according to tliree different forms in which this hypothe- 
sis may be entertained. The supposed representative 
object may be regarded, first, as not a state of mind, 
but sometliing else ; either external to the mind, like tlie 
species sensihiles of some of the ancients, and the 
" motions of the brain " of some of the early modems ; 
or in tlie mind, like the Ideas of Berkeley. Secondly, 
it may be regarded as a stiite of mind, but a state differ- 
ent from the mind's act in perceiving or being conscious 
of it : of this kind, perhaps, are the Ideas of Locke. 
Or, thirdly, as a state of mind identical with the act by 
which we are said to perceive it. Tliis last is the form 
in whicli, as Sir W. Hamilton truly says,f the doctrine 
was held by Brown. 

Now, the first two of these tliree opinions may fairly 
be ctUlcd what our autlior calls them — theories of me- 
dijite or representative perception. The object which, in 
these theories, tlie mind is supposed directly to perceive, 
is a tertium. quid, which by the one theory is, and by 
tlic other is not, a state or modification of mind, but in 
both is distinct equally from the act of perception, and 
from the cxtcnial object : and the mind is cognizant of 
the external object vicariously, through this third thing, 
of which alone it has inniiediate cognizance — of which 
alone, therefore, it is, in Sir W. Hamilton's sense of the 
word, conscious. Against both these theories Keid, 
Stewart, and our author, are completely triumphant, 
and I am in no way interested in pressing for a rehear- 
ing of the cause. 

But the third opinion, Avhich is Brown's, cannot, with 

* DiscufifiioQS, p. 57. t Ibid. p. 58. 
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any justness of thought or propriety of language, be 
called a theorj' of meduitc or representative perception. 
Had Sir W. Hamilton taken half the pains to under- 
stand Brown Avhieh he took to understand far inferior 
thinkers, he never would have described Brown's doc- 
trine in terms so inappropriate. 

Eepresentativc knowled<^e is always understood by our 
author, to be knowledge of a thing by means of an im- 
age of it ; by means of something whicli is like the 
thing itself. " Representative knowledge,^' lie says, "i^ 
only deserving of the name of knowledge in so far as it 
is conformable with the intuitions which it represents." * 
The representation must stand in a relation to what it 
represents, like that of a picture to its original ; as the 
representation in memory of a past impressicm of sen^, 
does to that past impression ; ^as a representation in im- 
agination does to a supposed possible presentation of 
sense ; and as the Ideas of the earlier Cosmothetic Ide- 
alists were supposed to do to tl|e outward objects of 
whicli they were the image or impress. But the Mental 
Modifications of Brown and those who think w ith him, 
are not supposed to bear any resemblance to the objects 
which excite them. TTliese objects are supposed to be 
unknown to ns, except as the causes of the mental mod- 
ifications. The only relation between the two is that 
of cause and effect. ^Brown, bein^ free from the vul- 
gar error of supposing that a cause must be like its 
effect, and admitting no knowledge of the cause (beyond 
its bare existence) eicept the effect itself, naturally found 
nothing in it which it was possible to compare Avith the 
effect, or in virtue of which any resemblance could be 

* Dissertiitious on Rcid, p. SIl. 
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aflirincd to exist between tlie two. In another place,* 
Sir W. Iliuniltoii makes an ostensible distinction between 
the fact of resembliftg, and that of truly rej}r€f<cntingy 
the objects ; but defines the last expression to mean, af- 
JFoixlinir us " sucli a knowled<Jce of their nature as we 
should have were an immediate intuition of the reality in 
itself competent to man." No one who is at all ac- 
quainted with Brown's opinions will pretend liim to have 
maintained that we have anything of this sort. lie did 
not believe that the mental modification aflbrded us any 
knowledge whatever of the nature of the external object. 
There is no need to quote passngcs in proof of this ; it 
is a fact patent to whoever reads his Lectures. It is tlic 
more stran<re that Sir W. Hamilton should have failed to 
recognize this opinion of Brown, because it is exactly 
the opinion wliich he himself holds respecting our knowl- 
edge of objects in respect of their Secondary Qualities. 
These, he says, are " in their own nature occult and in- 
conceivable," and are known only in tHbir effects on us, 
that is, by the mental modifications which they produce. f 
Further, Brow^n's is not only not a theory of representor 
live perception, but it is not even a tlieory of mediate 
]>erception. He assumes no tcrtium quid, no object of 
thought intermediate between the mind and the out wan] 
object. lie recognizes only the perceptive act, which 
with him means, and is always declared to mean, the 
mind itself perceiving. It will hardly be pretended that 
the mind itself is the " representative object " interposed 
by him between itself and the outward thing which is 
acting upon it ; and if it is not, there certainly is no 

• Dissertations on Re id, p. 842. 

t Dissertations ou Reid, p. 81G ; and the fuller explanation at pp. 8-54 
and 8o7. 
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Other. But if Brown's tlieory is not a theory of mediate 
I)crception, it loses all that essentially distinguishes it 
from Sir W. Hamilton's own doctrine. For Brown also 
thinks that we have, on the occasion of certain sensations, 
an instantaneous and irresistible conviction of an outward 
object. And if this conviction is immediate, and neces- 
sitated by the constitution of our nature, in what docs 
it differ from our author's direct consciousness ? Con- 
sciousness, immediate knowledge, and intuitive knowl- 
edge, are, Sir AV. Hamilton tells us, convertible ex- 
pressions ; and if it be granted that whenever our senses 
are affected by a material object, we immediately and 
Intuitively recognize that object as existing and distinct 
from us, it requires a great deal of ingenuity to make out 
any substantial difference between this immediate intui- 
tion of an external world and Sir W. Hamilton's direct 
perception of it. 

The distinction which our author makes, resolves itself, 
as explained by him, into the difference of which he has 
eaid so much, but of which he seemed to have so con- 
fused an idea, between Belief and Knowledge. In 
Brown's opinion, and I will add, in Reid's, the mental 
mo dificali cjn which we experience from the presence of 
nn object, raises in us an irresistible belief that the ob- 
ject exists. No, says Sir AV. Hamilton : it is not a 
belief, hwt n Icnoicle.dye : we have indeed a belief, and 
our knowledLTo is certified !)v the belief; but this belief 
of ours regarding tlie o!)ject is a belief that we know it. 
'^In porce[)tion,* consciousness gives, as an ultimate 
fact, a bfJ^'efofthehnoidedye of the exf\s(ence of some- 
(k my different from self As ultimate, this belief can- 

• Dli^cnssions, p. 89. 
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not be reduced to a higher principle ; neither can it be 
truly analyzed into a double element. We only believe 
that this something exists, because we believe that we 
know (arc conscious of) this something as existing ; the 
belief of the existence is necessarily involved in the be- 
lief of the knowledge of the existence. Both are ori- 
ginal, or neither. Does consciousness deceive us in the 
latter, it necessarily deludes us in the former ; and if 
the former, though a fact of consciousness, is false, the 
latter, because a fact of 'consciousness, is not ti'ue. The 
beliefs contained in the two propositions, 

^V. I believe that a material world exists ; 

"2®. I believe that I immediately know a material 
world existing (in other words, I believe that 
the external reality itself is the object of which 
I am conscious in perceptiim), 
though' distinguished by philosophers, are thus virtually 
identical. The belief of an external world was too pow- 
erful, not to compel an acquiescence in its truth. But 
the philosophers yielded to nature only in so far as to 
coincide in the dominant result. They falsely discrimi- 
nated the belief in the existence, from the belief in the 
knowledge. With a few exceptions, they held nist by 
the truth of the first ; but they concurred, with singular 
unanimity, in abjuring the second." 

Accordingly, Brown is rebuked because, while reject- 
ing our natural belief that we know the external object, 
he yet acce])t3 our natural belief that it exists as a sufii- 
cient warrant for its existence. But what real distinction 
is there between Brown's intuitive belief of the existence 
of the object, and Sir W. Hamilton's intuitive knowledge 
of it? Just three pages previous,* Sir AV. Hamilton had 

^ Discussions, p. 86. 
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said, ^ Our knowledge rests ultimately on certain facts 
of consciousness, which, as primitive, and consequently 
incomprehensible, are given less in the form of cognitions 
than of beliefs." The consciousness of an external 
world is, on his own showing, primitive and incompre- 
hensible ; it therefore is less a cognition than a belief. 
But if we do not so much know as believe an external 
world, what is meant by saying that we believe that we 
know it? Either we do not know, but only believe it, — 
and if so. Brown and the other philosophers assailed were 
right, — or knowledge and belief, in the case of ultimate 
facts, are identical ; and then, believing that we know is 
only believing that we believe, which, according to our 
author's and to all rational principles, is but another 
word for simple believing. 

It would not be fair, however, to hold our author to 
his own confused use of the terms Belief and Eoiowledge. 
Ho never succeeds in making anything like an intelligible 
distinction between these two notions considered gener- 
ally, but in particular cases we may be able to find some- 
tliing which he is attempting to express by them. In 
the present case his meaning seems to be, that Brown's 
Belief in an external object, though instantaneous and 
irresistible, was supposed to be suggested to the mind by 
its own sensation ; while Sir W. Hamilton's Knowledge 
of the object is supposed to arise along with the sensa- 
tion, and to be co-ordinate with it. And this is what 
Sir W. Hamilton means by calling Brown's a mediate, 
his own an immediate cognition of the object ; the real 
difference being that, on Sir W. Hamilton's theory, the 
cognition of the ego or its modification, and that of the 
non-ego, are simultaneous, while on Brown's the one 

9» 
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immediately precedes the other. Our autlior expresses 
this meaning, though much less clearly, wlien he declares* 
Brown's theory to be "that in perception, the external 
reality is not the immediate object of consciousness, but 
tliat the ego is only determined in some unknown man- 
ner to represent the non-ego, which representation, 
though only a modification of mind or self, we are com- 
pelled, by an illusion of our nature, to mistake for a 
modification of matter, or non-self." This being our 
author's conception of the doctrine wliich he has to 
refute, let us see in what manner he proceeds to refute it. 
"You will remark," he says,t "that Brown (and 
Brown only speaks the language of all the philosophers 
who do not allow the mind a consciousness of auglit 
beyond its own states) misstates the phaenomenon when 
^e asserts that, in perception, there is a reference from 
tlie internal to the external, from the known to tlie un- 
known. That this is not the fact, our observation of the 
phainomenon will at once convince you. In an act of 
perception, I am conscious of something as self, and 
of something as not self: this is the simple fact. Tlfb 
philosophers, on the contrary, who will not accept this 
fact, misstate it. They say that we are conscious of 
nothing but a cerhiin modification of mind ; but this 
modification involves a reference to — in other words, a 
representation of — something external as its ^bject. 
Now this is untrue. We are conscious of no rctwencc, 
of no representation : we believe that the object of which 
we arc conscious is the object which exists." To this 
argument (of the worth of which something has been 
aaid alrciidy) I shall return presently. But he subjoins 
a second. 

• Lcctnrcs, I!. 86. f Ibid. il. 106. 
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** Nor could there possibly be such reference or repre- 
sentation ; for reference or representation supposes a 
knowledge already possessed of the object referred to or 
represented ; but perception is the faculty by which our 
first knowledge is acquired, and therefore cannot suppose 
a previous knowledge as its condition." And further 
on : * '* Mark the vice of the procedure. We can only, 
1**, assert tlie existence of an external world, inasmuch 
aa we know it to exist ; and we can only, 2®, assert that 
one thing is representjitive of another, inasmuch as the 
thing represented is jcnown ^J indepcndently of the rcpre- 
sentatiop^^ But how does the hypothesis of a represen- 
tative perception proceed ? It actually converts the fact 
into an hypothesis ; actually converts the hypotliesis into 
a fact. On tliis theory, we do not know the existence 
of an external world, except on the supposition that that 
which we do know, truly represents it as existing. The 
hypothetical realist cannot, therefore, establish the fact 
of the external world, except upon the fact of its repre- 
sentation. This is manifest. We have, therefore, next 
to ask him, how he knows the fact, that the external 
world is actually represented. A representation sup- 
poses something represented, and the representation of 
the external world supposes the existence of that world. 
Now, the hypothetical realist, when asked how he proves 
the reality of the outer world, wliich, ex hypothesis he 
does not know, can only say that he infers its existence 
from the fact of its representation. But the fact of the 
representation of an external world supposes the exist-* 
ence of that world ; tlierefore he is again at the point 
from which he started. He has been arguing in a circle.*' 

• Lectures, ii. 138, 139. 
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Let mc first remark that this reasoning assumes the 
whole point in dispute ; it presupposes that the supposi- 
tion which it is brought to disprove is impossible. The 
theory of the third form of Cosmothetic Idealism is, 
that though we are conscious only of the sensations 
which an object gives usjjfwe are determined by a neces- 
sity of our nature, /\'^hich some call an instinct, others an 
intuition, others a luudamenttd law of belief Ito ascribe 
these sensations to something external, as their substra- 
tum, or as their cause. There is surely nothing d priori 
impossible in this supposition. The supposed instinct or 
intuition seems to be of the same family with many other 
Laws of Thought, or Natural Beliefs, which our author 
not only admits without scruple, but enjoins obedience 
to, under the usual sanction, that otherwise our intelli- 
gence must be a lie. In the present case, however, he, 
without the smallest warrant, excludes this from the list 
of {)08sible hypotheses. lie says that we cannot infer a 
reality from a mental representation, unless we already 
know the reality independently of the mental representa- 
tion. Now, he could hardly help being aware that this is 
the very matter in dispute. Those who hold the opinion 
he argues against, do not admit the premise upon which 
he argues. They say, that we may be, and are, necessi- 
tated to infer a cause, of which we know nothing what- 
ever except its effect. And why not? Sir W. Hamilton 
thinks us entitled to infer a substance from attributes, 
though he allows that we know nothing of the substance 
except its attributes. 

But this is not the worst, and there are few speci- 
mens of our author in which his deficiencies as a phi- 
losopher stand out in a stronger light. As Burke in 
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politicb, 80 Sir W. Hamilton in metaphysics, was too 
often a polemic rather than a connected thinker: the 
generalizations of both, often extremely valuable, seem, 
less the matured convictions of a scientific mind, than 
weapons snatched up for the service of a particular 
quarrel. If Sir W. Hamilton can only seize upon some- 
thing which will strike a hard blow at an opponent, 
he seldom troubles himself how much of his own edifice 
may be knocked down by the shock. Had he examined 
the argument he here uses, suflSciently to determine 
whether he could stand by it as a deliberate opinion, he 
would have perceived that it committed him to the doc- 
trine that there is no such thing as representative knowl- 
edge. But it is one of Sir W. Hamilton's most positive 
tenets that there is representative knowledge, and tliat 
Memory, among other tilings, is an example of it. Let 
us turn back to his discussion of that subject, and see 
what he, at that time, considered representative knowl- 
edge to be. 

•* Every act,* and consequently every act of knowl- 
edge, exists only as it now exists ; and as it exists only 
in the Now, it can be cognizant only of a now-existent 
object. But the object known in memory is, ex hypothesis 
past; consequently, we are reduced to the dilemma, 
either of refusing a past object to be known in memory 
at all, or of admitting it to be only mediately known, in 
and through a present object. That the latter alternative 
is the true one, it will require a very few explanatory 
words to convince you. What are the contents of an 
act of memory ? An act of memory is merely a 2yresent 
state of mind which we are conscious of not as abso^ 

• Lcctui^s, i. 219, 220. 
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lute^ but as relative tOy and representing ^ another state 
of mindy and accompanied with the belief that the 
state of mind., as now represented^ has actually been. 
I remember an event I saw — the landing of George IV. 
at Leitli. This remembrance is only a consciousness of 
certain imaffinations, involving the conviction that 
these imaginations now represent ideally what I for^ 
merly really experienced. All that is immediately 
known in the act of memory, is the present mental mod- 
ification, that is, the representation and concomitant 
belief. Bevond this mental modification we know 
notliing ; and this mental modification is not only known 
to consciousness, but only exists in and by consciousness. 
Of any past object., real or ideal y the mind knows atid 
can know fwthing, for, ex hypothesis no such object 
now exists ; or if it be said to know such an object, it 
can only be said to know it mediately, as rejrresented 
in the present mental modification. Properly speak- 
ing, however, we know only the actual and present, and 
all real knowledge is an immediate knowledge. What 
is said to be mediately known, is, in truth, not known to 
be, but only believed to be ; for its existence is only an 
inference resting on the belief that the mental mod" 
ification truly represents what is in itself beyond the 

\ sphere of knowledge.^^ 

A Had Sir W. Hamilton totally forgotten all this, when 
a few lectures afterwards, having then in front of him a 
set of antagonists who needed tlie theory here laid down, 
he repudiated it — denying altogether the possibility of 
the mental state so truly and clearly expressed in tliis 
passage, and affiiining that we cannot possibly recognize 
•» mental modification to be representative of something 
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else, unless we have a present knowledge of that some- 
thing else, otherwise obtained ? AVith merely tlic ahera- 
tion of putting instead of a past state of mind, a present 
external object, the Cosmothetic Idealists might borrow 
his language down to the minutest detail. They, too, 
believe that the mental modification is a present state of 
mind, which we are conscious of, not as absolute, but as 
relative to, and representing, "an external object, and 
accompanied with the belief that" "the object, as now 
represented, actually " is : that wc know something (viz. , 
matter) only " as represented in the present mental 
modification," and that " its existence is only an infer- 
ence, resting on the belief that the mental modification 
truly represents what is in itself beyond the sphere of 
knowledge." They do not, strictly speaking, require 
quite so much as this : for the word " represents," es- 
pecially with " truly " joined to it, suggests the idea of a 
resemblance, such as docs, in reality, exist between the 
picture of a fact in memory, and the present impression 
to which it corresponds : but the Cosmothetic Idealists 
only maintain that the mental modification arises from 
something^ and that the reality of this unknown some- 
thing is testified by a natural belief. That they apply 
to one case the same theory which our author applies to 
another, does not, of course, prove them to be right ; 
but it proves the suicidal character (to use one of hi? 
favorite expressions) of our author's argument, when he 
scouts the supposition of an instinctive inference from a 
known eflfect to an unknown cause, as an hypothesis 
which can in no possible case be legitimate; forgetful 
that its legitimacy is required by his own psychology, 
one of the leading doctrines of which is entirely grounded 
on it. ^ 
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It is not only in treating of Memory, that Sir W. 
Hamilton requires a process of thought precisely similar 
to that which, when employed by oi)ponents, he declares 
to be radically illegitimate. I have already mentioned 
that in his opinion our perceptions of eight are not per- 
ceptions of the outward object, but of its image, a " mod- 
ification of liffht in immediate relation to our orran of 
vision," and that no two persons see the same sun ; prop- 
ositions in direct conflict with the " natund beliefs " to 
which he so often refers, and to which Iteid, not without 
reason, appeals in this instance ; for assuredly people in 
general are as firmly convinced that what they see is tlie 
real sun, as that what they touch is the real table. Let 
us hear Sir W. Hamilton once more on tliis subject. 
"It is * not by perception, but by a process of reason- 
ing, that we connect the objects of sense with existences 
beyond the sphere of immediate knowledge. It is enough 
that perception affords us the knowledge of the non-ego 
at the point of sense. To arrogate to it the power of 
immediately informing us of external things, which are 
only the causes of the object we immediately perceive^ 
is either positively eiToneous, or a confusion of language 
arising from an inadequate discrimination of tlie phae- 
nomenon." Here is a case in which we know something 
to be a representation, though, in our author's opinion, 
that which it represents not only is not, at the present 
time, known to us, but never was, and never will be so. 
The Cosmothetic Idealists desire only the same liberty 
which Sir W. Hamilton here exercises, of concluding 
from a pluenomenon directly known, to something un- 
known which is the cause of the phaenomenon. They 

• Lectures, y. 153, 15i. 
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postulate the possibility that what our author holds to be 
tine of the non-ego at a distance, may be true of the 
non-ego at the point of sense, namely, that it is not 
known immediately, but as a necessary inference from 
wliat is known. To shut the door upon this supposition 
as inherently inadmissible, and make an exactly similar 
one ourselves as often as our system requires it, does not 
befit a pliilosopher, or a critic of pliilosophers.* 

♦ Some of the inconsistencies here pointed out in Sir W. Hamilton's 
speculations respecting Perception have been noticed and ably discussed 
by Mr. Bailey, in the fourth letter of the Second Series of his Letters on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

In treating of Modified Logic (Lectures, iv. 67, 68), Sir W. Hamilton 
justifies, af^er his own manner, the assumption made alike by himself and 
by the Cosmothetic Idealists ; and the grounds of justification arc as avail- 
able to them as to him. '* Real truth is the correspondence of our thoughts 
with the existences which constitute their objects. But here a difficulty 
arises : how can wo know that there is, that there can be, such a corro- 
epondencc ? All that wo know of the objects is through the presentations 
of our faculties ; but whether these present the objects as they are in 
themselves, wo can never ascertain, for to do this it would bo requisite to 
go out of ourselves, — out of our faculties, — to obtain a knowledge of the 
objects by other faculties, and thus to compare our old presentations with 
our new." The very difficulty which we have seen him throwing in the 
teeth of the Cosmothetic Idealists. ** But all this, even were the supposi- 
tion possible, would be incomi)ctent to afiford us the certainty reciuired. 
For were it possible to leave our old, and to obtain a new, set of faculties, 
by which to test the old, still the veracity of these new faculties would be 
equally ol>noxlous to doubt as the veracity of the old. For what guar- 
antee could we obtain for the credibility In the ono case, which we do not 
already possess in the other ? The new facaltics could only assert their own 
truth ; but this is done by the old ; and it is impossible to imagine any pres- 
entations of the non-ego by any finite intelligence to which a doubt might 
not be raised, whether these presentations were not merely subjective 
modifications of the conscious ego itself." It is a very laudable practice in 
philosophizing to state the difilcultics strongly. But when the difficulty is 
one which in any case has to be surmounted, we should allow others to 
surmount it in the same mode which wo adopt for ourselves. This mode, 
in the present cose, is our author's usual one : ** All that could be said 
in answer to such a doubt, is that if such were true, our whole nature is a 
Ue ; " in other words, our nature prompts us to believe that the modifiov 
tion of the conscious ego, points to, and results ftom, a non-ego with cor 
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In the controversy with Bro^-n, which forms the sec* 
ond paper in the ''Discussions," and much of which waa 
transcribed from our author's Lectures, the argument 
which I have now examined does not reappear. Sir W. 
Hamilton, perhaps, had meanwhile become aware of its 
inconsistency with his own principles. In the room of 
it, we have the following argument.* If Brown is right, 
*' the mind either knows the reality of what it represents^ 
or it docs not." The first supposition is dismissed for 
the absurdities it involves, and because it is inconsistent 
with Brown's doctrine. But if the mind docs not know 
the reality of what it represents, the " alternative remains, 
that the mind is blindly determined to represent^ and 
truly to represent, tlie reality which it does not know." 
And if so, the mind '* cither blindly determines itself,'* 
or '* is blindly determined " by a supernatural power. 
The latter supposition he rejects because it involves a 
standing miracle, the former as "utterly irrational, inas- 
mucli as it would explain an effect, by a cause wholly 
inadequate to its production. On this alternative, 
knowledge is supposed to be the effect of ignorance — 
intelligence of stupidity — life of death." All this ar- 
tillery is directed against tlie simple supposition that by 
a law of our nature, a modification of our own minds 
may assure us of the existence of an unknown cause. 
The author's persistent ignorance of Brown's opinion is 
truly surprising. Brown knows nothing of the mental 
modification as truly representing the unknown reality ; 
he claims no knowledge as arising out of ignorance, no 

responding properties. The Cosmothetic Idealists do bat say the samo 
thing : and they have as good a right to say it as oar aathor. 
• Discussions, p. 67. 
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intelligence growing out of stupidity. He claims only an 
instinctive belief implanted by nature ; and the menacing 
alternative, that the mind must either determine itself to 
this belief, or be determined to it by a special interference 
of Providence, could be applied with exactly as much 
justice to the earth's motion. But though Sir W. Ham- 
ilton's weapon falls harmless upon Brown, it recoils with 
terrible effect upon his own theories of representative 
cognition. A remembrance, for example, does repre- 
sent, and truly represent, the past fact remembered ; and 
we do, through that representation, mediately know the 
past fact, which in any other sense of the word, accord- 
ing to our author, we do not know. Although, there- 
fore, the conclusion " that the mind is blindly determined 
to represent, and truly to represent, the reality which 
it does not know," is not obligatory upon Brown, it is 
upon Sir W. Hamilton. On his own showing, he has 
to choose between the absurdity that the mind " blindly 
determines itself," and the perpetual miracle of its being 
determined by divine interference. This is one of the 
weakest exliibitions of Sir W. Hamilton that I have met 
with in liis writings. For the difficulty by which he 
thought to overwhelm Brown, and which does not touch 
Brown, but falls back upon himself, is no difficulty at all, 
but the merest moonshine. The transcendent absurditv, 
as he considers it, that the mind should be blindly de- 
termined to represent, and truly to represent, the reality 
which " it does not know," instcjid of an absurdity, is the 
exact expression of a fact. It is a literal description of 
what takes j)lace in an act of memory. As often as we 
recollect a past event, and on the faith of that recollec- 
tion, believe or know that the event really liappened, the 
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mind, by its constitution, is ** blindly determined to rep- 
resent, and truly to represent," a fact which, except as 
witnessed by that representation, "it does not know." * 

It may generally, I think, be observed of Sir W. 
Hamilton, that his most r6cherch6 arguments are liis 
weakest : they certainly are so in the present case. It 
would have been wiser in him to have been contented 
with his first and simpler argument, that Brown's doc- 
trine conflicts with consciousness, inasmuch as " we are 
conscious of no reference, of no representation : " or, to 
speak more clearly, we are not aware that the existence 
of an external reality is suggested to us by our sensa- 
tions. We seem to become aware of both at once. 

The fact is as alleged, but it proves nothing, being 
consistent with Brown's doctrine. Whether the belief 
in a non-ego arose in our first act of perception, simul- 
taneously with the sensation, or not until suggested by 
the sensation, we have, as I before remarked, no means 
of directly ascertaining. As far as depends on direct 
evidence, the subject is inscrutable. But this we may 
know, that even if the suggestion theory were true, the 
belief suggested would by the laws of association become 
so intimately blended with the sensations suggesting it, 

• Our belief in the veracity of Memory is evidently nltimate : no reason 
can be pvcn for it wliich does not presuppose the belief, and assume it to be 
well grounded. This jwint is forcibly urged in the Philosophical Intro- 
duction to Mr. Ward's able work, " On Nature and Grace ; " a book the 
readers of which ai-e likely to be limited by its being addressed ppcciaUy 
to Catholics, but showing a ciipacity in the wTiter which might otherwise 
hiive made him one of the most effective champions of the Intuitive school. 
Though I do not believe morality to be intuitive in Mr. Ward's sense, I 
think his book of great practical worth by the strenuous manner in which 
It maintains morality to have another foundntion than the arbitrary decree 
of God, and shows, by grciit weight of evidence, that this is the orthodox 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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that long before we were able to reflect on our mental 
operations, we should have become entirely incapable of 
tl linking: of the two thin^^rs as other than simultaneous. 
An appeal to consciousness avails nothing, when, even 
though the doctrine opposed were true, the appeal might 
equally, and with the same plausibility, be made. The 
facts are alike consistent with both opinions, and, for 
aught that appears, Brown's is as likely to be true as 
Sir W. Hamilton's. Tlie difference between them, as 
already observed, is extremely small, and I will add, 
supremely unimportant. If the reaKt3Laj£.^jnaJter is 
ceiiified t n iii > ly an irresistible belie f, it matters littlo 
whether we reach the belief by two steps, or by only 
one. 

The really important difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of Perception, between Brown and Sir W. Hamilton, 
is far other than this. It is, that Sir W. Hamilton 
believes us to have a direct intuition not solely of the 
reality of matter, but also of its primary qualities. 
Extension, Solidity, Figure, &c., which, according to 
liiin, we know as in the material object, and not as modi- 
fications of ourselves : while Brown believed that matter 
is suggested to us only as an unknown something, all 
whose attributes, as known or conceived by us, are resolv- 
able into affections of our senses. In Brown's opinion 
we are cognizant of a non-ego in the perceptive act, 
only in the indefinite form of something external ; all 
else we are able to know of it is only that it produces 
certain affections in us : which is also our autlior's 
opinion as regards tlie Secondary (Qualities. The differ- 
ence therefore, between Brown and Sir W. Hamilton, is 
not of the kind which Sir W. Hamilton considers it to 
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be, but consists mainly in this, that Brownrealljlield, 
what Sir W. Hamilton held only verbally, the doctrine 
of the RolfltJA'jt y of all our k nowlpdnro. I shall attempt, 
further on, to show that on the point on wliich they 
really differed, Brown was right, and Sir W. Hamilton 
totally wrong.* 

The considerations which have now been adduced are 
subversive of a great mass of triumphant animadversion 
by our author on the ignorance and carelessness of Brown, 
and some milder criticism on Reid. Sir W. Hamilton 
tliinks it astonishing that neither of these philosophers 
should have recognized Natural Realism, and the third 
form of Cosmothetic Idealism, as two different modes of 
thought. Rcid, whom he makes a great point of claim- 
ing as a Natural Realist, was, he says, quite unaware of 
the possibility of the other opinion , and did not guard 
against it by his language, leaving it, therefore, open to 
dispute whether, instead of being a Natural Realist, he 

♦ There is also n difference l)ctwecn Brown and Sir "W. Hamilton in the 
partiruhir cutcf^ory of intuitive linowledgc to which they referred the cog- 
nition of tlic existence of nuittcr. Brown deemed it a Ciisc of the Inilief in 
eniwition, whicli a^aiu lie regarded as ac;iseofour intuitive helief in the 
constancy of the order of nature. " I do not," he says (Lecture xxiv. 
vol. ii. p. II), " conceive that it is by any jieculiar intuition we arc led to 
believe in the existence of tliin;is without. 1 consider this belief as the 
effect of that moi*e j?encral intuition, by whii-h we consider a ne>v conse- 
quent, in any series of accustomed events, as the siim of a new antecedent, 
and of that etiually general principle of association, t»y which feelings that 
have frequently co-existed. How together and eonsritutc afterwards one 
comi)lex whole." That is, he thought that when an infant finds the mo- 
tions of his muscles, which have been aicustcmcd to take place unimpeded, 
KUildenly stopped by wh:)t he will afterward> learn to call the resistance of 
an extenial object, the infant intuitively (though perhaps not inst^ntano- 
<)U:ly) bcl;eves that this unexpected phenomenon, the stoppnge of a series 
of .sensations, is conjoined with, or, as we now say, caused by, the presence 
of some new antecedent; something which, not being the infant himself^ 
nor a state of his sensations, we may cidl an outward object. 
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was not, like Brown, a Cosmothetic Idealist of the third 
class ; while Brown, on the other hand, never conceived 
Natural Realism, nor thought it possible that Reid held 
any other than his own opinion, as he invariably affirms 
him to have done. I apprehend that both philosoi)her8 
are entirely clear of the blame thus imputed to them. 
Reid never imagined Brown's doctrine, nor Brown Reid's, 
as anything different from his own, because in truth they 
were not different. If the distinction between a Natural 
Realist and a Cosmothetic Idealist of the third class be, 
that the latter believes the existence of the external object 
to be inferred from, or suggested by, our sensations, while 
the former holds it to be neither the one nor the other, but 
to be apprehended in consciousness simultaneously and 
co-ordinately with the sensations, Reid was as much a 
Cosmothetic Idealist as Brown, and in the very same 
manner. The question does not concern philosophy, but 
the history of philosophy, which is Sir W. Hamilton's 
strongest point, and was not at all a strong point with 
either Brown or Reid ; but the matter of fact is worth 
the few pages necessary for clearing it up, because Sir 
W. Hamilton's vast and accurate learning goes near 
to obtaining for his statements, on any such matter, 
implicit confidence, and it is therefore important to 
dhow that even where he is strongest, he is sometimes 
wrong. 

In the severe criticism on Brown from which I have 
quoted, and which, though in some respects unjust, in 
others I cannot deny to be well merited, some of the 
strongest expressions have reference to the gross misun- 
derstanding of Reid, of which Brown is alleged to have 
been guilty in not perceiving him to have been a Natu- 
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ral Realist. " We proceed," says our autlior,* " to con* 
sider the greatest of all Brown's errors, in itself and in 
its consequences, his misconception of the canlinal posi- 
tion of Reid's philosophy, in suj)posing that philosopher 
as a hypothetical realist, to hold with himself the third 
form of the representative hypothesis, and not, as a 
natural realist, the doctrine of an intuitive Perception.'* 
" Jjrown's f transmutation of Reid from a natural to 
a hypothetical realist, as a misconcei)tion of the grand 
and distinctive tenet of a school, by one even of its disci- 
ples, is without a parallel in the whole history of philoso- 
phy ; and this portentous error is prolific ; chimccra 
chimceram par it. Were the evidence of the mistake less 
unambiguous, we should be disposed rather to question 
our own perspicacity than to tax so subtle an intellect with 
80 gross a blunder." And he did, in time, feel some 
misgiving as to his '* own perspicacity." AVhen, in pre- 
paring an edition of Reid, he was obliged to look more 
closely into that author's statements, we find a remarka- 
ble lowering of the high tone of these sentences ; and 
lie fek obliged, in revising the paper for the Discussions, 
to write, " This is too strong," after a passage in which he 
had said that { " Brown's interpretation of the fimda- 
mental tenet of Reid's philosophy is not a simple mis- 
conception, but an absolute reversal of its real and even 
unambiguous import." Well would it have been for 
Brown's reputation if all Sir W. Hamilton's attempts to 
bring home blunders to him, had been as little success- 
ful as this. 

In the work in which Reid first brought his opinions 
before the world, the '' Inquiry into the Human Mind," 

♦ Discussions, p. 58. f Ibid. p. 56. % Ibid. p. 60. 
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his language is so unequivocally that of a Cosmothetic 
Idealist, that it admits of no mistake. It is almost more 
unambiguous than that of Brown himself. The external 
object is always said to be i)erceived through the medium 
of "natural signs:" these signs being our sensations, 
interpreted by a natural instinct. Our sensations, 
he says,* belong to that "class of natural signs which 
• . . though we never before had any notion or concep- 
tion of the thing signifled, do suggest it, or conjure it 
up, as it were, by a natural kind of magic, and at once 
give us a conception and create a belief of it." "I take f 
it for granted that the notion of hardness, and the belief 
of it, is first got by means of that particular sensation 
which, as far back as we can remember, does invariably 
suggest it, and that, if we had never had such a feeling, we 
should never have had our notion of hardness." Again,} 
"when a colored body is presented, there is a certiiin 
apparition to the eye, or to the mind, which we have 
called the appearance of color. Mr. Locke calls it an 
idea, and, indeed, it may be called so with the greatest 
propriety. This idea can have no existence but when it 
is perceived. It is a kind of thought, and can only be 
the act of a percipient or thinking being. By the con- 
stitution of our nature, we are led to conceive this idea 
as a sign of something external, and are impatient till 
we learn its meaning." 

I must be excused if I am studious to prove, by an 
accumulation of citations, that these are not passing 
expressions of Reid, but the deliberate doctrine of his 
treatise. " I think it appears from what hath been said, 

♦ Inquiry into the Human Mind, Works (Hamilton's eil.), p. 122. 
t Ibid. t Itjid. p. 137. 
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that there are natural suggestions; particularly, that 
sensation suggests the notion of present existence, and 
the belief that what we perceive or feel does now exist. 
. . . And, in like manner, certain sensations of touch, 
by the constitution of our nature, suggest to us exten- 
sion, solidity, and motion." * "By an original principle 
of our constitution, a certain sensation of touch both 
suggests to the mind the conception of hardness, and 
creates the belief of it : or, in other w^ords, this sensa- 
tion is a natural sign of hardness." f " The word gold 
has no similitude to the substance signified by it ; nor is 
it in its own nature more fit to signify this than any other 
substance ; yet, by habit and custom, it suggests this, and 
no other. In like manner, a sensation of touch su<ijrest8 
hardness, although it hath neither similitude to hardness, 
nor, as far as we can perceive, any necessary connection 
with it. The difference betwixt these two signs lies only 
in this — that, in the first, the suggestion is the effect of 
habit and custom ; in the second, it is not the effect of 
habit, but of the original constitution of our minds. J 
" Extension, therefore, seems to be a quality suggested 
to us" (the italics are Ileid's) "by the very same sensa- 
tions which suggest the other qualities above mentioned. 
When I grasp a ball in my hand, I perceive it at once 
hard, figured, and extended. The feeling is very simple, 
and hath not the least resemblance to any quality of 
body. Yet it suggests to us three primary qualities 
perfectly distinct from one another, as well as from the 
sensation which indicates them. When I move my hand 
along the table, the feeling is so simple that I find it dif- 

♦ Inquiry into the Human Miutl, Works, j). 111. 
t Ibid. p. 121. X Ibid. i>. 12L 
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ficult to distinguish it into things of difFcrcnt natures , 
yet it immediately suggests hardness, smoothness, exten- 
sion, and motion — things of very different natures, and 
all of them as distinctly understood as the feelinir which 
suggests them." * "The feelings of touch, which suggest 
I)rimaiT qualities, have no names, nor arc they ever re- 
flected upon. They pass through the mind instantane- 
ously, and serve only to introduce the notion and belief 
of external things, which, by our constitution, are con- 
nected with them. They are natural signs, and the mind 
immediately passes to the thing signified, without mak- 
ing the least reflection upon the sign, or observing that 
there was any such thing." f Tliis passage, with many 
others of like import. Sir W. Hamilton might usefully 
have meditated on, before he laid so much stress on the 
testimony of con.sciousness that the apprehension is not 
through the medium of a sign. 

" Let a man press his hand against tlic table — he feels 
it hard. But what is the meaning of this ? The mean- 
ing undoubtedly is, that he hath a certain feeling of 
touch, from which he concludes, without any reasoning 
or comparing ideas, that there is something external 
really existing, whose parts stick so firmly together, that 
they cannot be displaced without considerable force. 
There is here a feeling, and a conclusion drawn fn)m it, 
or some way suggested by it. . . . The hardness of 
the table is the conclusion, the feeling is tlie me<liuni 
by which we arc led to that conclusion." % " IIow a sen- 
sation should instantly make us conceive and believe the 
existence of an external thing altogetlier unlike to it, I 

* Inquiry into the Ilnmnn Mind, "Works, p. 123. 
T Ibid. p. 121. t lUd. p. 125. 
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do not pretend to know ; and when I say that the one 
suggests the other, I mean not to explain the manner of 
their connection, but to express a fact, which every one 
may be conscious of, namely, that by a law of our 
nature, such a conception and belief constantly and im- 
mediately follow the sensation."* ** There are three 
ways in which the mind passes from the appearance of a 
natural sign to the conception and belief of the thing 
signified — by original principles of our constitution, by 
custom, and by reasoning. Our original perceptions are 
got in the first of these ways. ... In the first of 
these ways, Nature, by means of the sensations of touch, 
informs us of the hardness and softness of bodies ; of 
their extension, figure, and motion ; and of that space 
in which they move and are placed."! ^^^ the testi- 
mony of Nature given by the senses, as well as in human 
testimony given by language, things are signified to us 
by signs : and in one as well as the other, the mind, 
either by original principles or by custom, passes from 
the sign to the conception and belief of the things signi- 
fied. . . . The signs in original perceptions are sensa- 
tions, of which Nature hath given us a great variety, 
suited to the variety of the things signified by them. 
Nature hath established a real connection between the 
siji^ns and the things siirnified, and Nature hath also 
taught us the inter[)retati(m of the signs — so that, pre- 
vious to experience, the sign suggests the thing signified, 
and creates the belief of it." { "It is by one particular 
principle of our constitution that certain features express 
anger ; and by another particular principle that certain 

♦ Inquiry into the Human Mind, Works, p. 131. 
t Ibid. p. 188. i II. id. pp, 194, 195. 
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features express benevolence. It is, in like manner, by 
one particular principle of our constitution that a certain 
sensation si^ifies hardness in the body which I handle ; 
and it is by another particular princij)lc that a certain 
sensation si^ifics motion in that bodv."* 

I doubt if it would be possible to extract from Erown 
himself an equal number of passages (and I might have 
cited many more) expressing as clearly and positively, 
and in terms as irreconcilable with any other opinion, the 
doctrine which our author terms the third ibrm of Cos- 
niothetic Idealism ; in the exact shai)e, too, in which 
Brown held it, unencumbered by the gratuitous addition 
which Sir AV. Hamilton fastens on him, that the sign 
must ''truly represent" the thing signified, — a notion 
which Reid takes good care that he shall not be supposed 
to entertain, since he repeatedly declares that there is no 
resemblance between them. That Eeid, at least when 
he wrote the Inquiry, was a Cosmothetic Idealist ; that 
up to that time it had never occurred to him that the 
conviction of the existence and qualities of external 
objects could be regarded as anything but suggestions by, 
and conclusions from, our sensations — is too obvious to 
be questioned by any one who has the text fresh in his 
recollection. Accordingly Sir AV. Hamilton ficknowl- 
cdires as much in his edition of Keid, both in the foot- 
notes and in the appended Dissertations. After restating 
his own doctrine, that our natural beliefs assure us of 
outward objects, only by assuring us that we are imme- 
diately conscious of them, he adds,t "Iveid himself 
Boems to have become obscurely aware of this condition ; 

• Inquiry into the Xlnmnn Mind, "Works, p. 195. 
t Foot-note to Rcid, p. 129. 
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and thougli he never retracted his doctrine concerning 
the mere suggestion of extension, we find in his Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers assertions in re^ifard to the 
immediate perception of external things, which would 
tend to show that his hiter \ iews were more in unison 
with the necessary convictions of mankind." And in 
another place * he says of the doctrine maintained by 
Keid " in his earlier work '' that it is one which " if he 
did not formally retract in his later writings, he did not 
continue to profess." It is hard that Brown should be 
charged with blundering to a degree which is " porten- 
tous" and "without a parallel iu the whole hist^)ry of 
philosophy," for attributing to IJeid an opinion which Sir 
AV . Hamilton confesses that Eeid maintained in one of 
his only two important writings, and did not retract in 
the other. But Sir A\^. Hamilton is still more wrong 
than he confesses. He is in a mistake when he says that 
Reid, though he did not retract the opinion, did not con- 
tinue to profess it. For some reason, not apparent, he 
did cease to employ the word Suggestion. But he con- 
tinued to use terms equivalent to it. " Every different 
perception is conjoined with a sensation that is proper to 
it. The one is the sign, the other the tlung signified."! 
" I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel it to 
be smooth, hard, and cold. These are qualities of the 
table perceived by touch : but 1 2}€7'ccive them by means 
of a sensation which indicates them." J "Observing 
that the ai^reeable sensation is raised when the rose is 
near, and ceases when it is removed, I am led by my 
nature to conclude some quality to be in the rose, which 

• Dissertations on Rcid, p. 821. 

t Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Works, p. 312. X IWd. p. 311 
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18 the cause of this 6cns«ation. This quality in the rose 
is the object perceived ; and that act of my mind by 
which I have the conviction and bcHcf of this quality, is 
what in this case I call perception." * Of this passage 
even Sir W. Hamilton honestly says in a foot-note, that 
it '* appears to be an explicit disavowjd of the doctrine 
of an intuitive or inunediate perception." Again : 
''When a primary quaHty is perceived, the sensation 
immediately leads our thought to the quality siynijicd 
by it J and is itself forgot. . . . The sensations belong- 
ing to primary qualities . . . carry the thought to the 
external object, and innnediately disappear and are for- 
got, ligature inte)ided them only as signs; and when 
they have served that purpose they vanish."! "Nature 
has connected our perception of external objects with 
certain sensations. If the sensation is produced^ the 
corresponding j^^^ception follows^ even when there is 
no object, and in that case is apt to deceive us."t ''In 
perception, whether original or acqun*ed, there is some- 
thing which may be called the sign, and something which 
is signified to us, or brought to our knowledge by that 
sign. In original perception, the signs are the rarious 
sensatio7is which are produced by the impressions made 
upon our organs. T/((? things signified, are the objWts 
perceived in consequence of those sensations, by the 
original constitution of our nature. Thus, when I grasp 
an ivory ball in my hand, I have a certain sensation of 
touch. Although this sensation be in the mind, and 
have no similitude to anything material, yet, by the 
laws of my constitution, it is immediately folloiced by 

• Essays on the IntcUcctnal Powers, p. 310. t Ibul. p. 315. 

X Ibid/p. 320. 
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the conception anil belief, that there is in my hand a 
hard smooth body of a spherical figure, and about an 
inch and a hjjf in diameter. This belief is grounded 
neither ujjon reasoning, nor upon experience ; it is the 
inmiediate effect of ray constitution, and this I call origi- 
nal perception." * 

All these are as unequivocal, and the last passage as 
full and precise a statement of Cosmothotic Idealism, as 
any in the Inquiry. In the Dissertiitions appended to 
Kcid,f Sir W. Hamilton, who never fails in candor, 
acknowledges in the fullest manner the inferences wliich 
may be drawn from passages like these, but thinks that 
they are balanced by others which " seem to harmonize 
exclusively with the conditions of natural presentation- 
ism," f and on the whole is " decidedly § of opinion that, 
as the great end — the governing principle — of Eeid'a 
doctrine was to reconcile philosophy with the necessary 
convictions of mankind, he intended a doctrine of natund, 
consequently a doctrine of presentative, realism ; and 
that he would have at once surrendered, aa erroneous, 
every statement which was found at variance with such 
a doctrine." But it is clear that the doctrine of percep- 
tion through natural signs did not, in Eeid*s opinion, 
contradict " the necessary convictions of mankind ; " 
being brought into harmony with them by his dtxitrine, 
that the signs, after they have served their purpose, are 
''forgot," w^hich, as he conclusively shows in many 
* places, it was both natural and inevitable that they should 
be. The passages which Sir W. Hamilton cites as in- 
consistent with afiy doctrine but Natural Eealism, arc 

♦ Essays on the Intel ]c(!tual Powers, p. 332. 
t Dissertations on Reid, pp. SVJS^i and aS2-Sa5. 
t Ibid. p. 882. i Ibid. p. 820. 
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those in which Rcid affirms that we perceive objects 
immediately^ aod that the external things which really 
exist are the very ones which we perceive, x But Rcid 
evidently did not ttiink these expressions inconsistent 
with the doctrine that the notion and belief of external 
objects are irresistibly suggested through natural signs. 
Having this notion and belief irresistibly suggested, is 
what he means by perceiving the external object. He 
says so in more than one of the passages I have just 
quoted ; and neither in liis chapter on Perception, nor 
anywhere else, does he speak of perception as implying 
anything more. In that chapter he says,* " K we 
attend to that act of our mind which we call the percep- 
tion of an external object of sense, we shall find in it 
these three things : First, some conception or notion of 
the object perceived ; Secondly, a strong and irresistible 
conviction and belief of its present existence; and. 
Thirdly, that this conviction and belief are immediate, 
and not the effect of reasoning." We see in this as in 
a hundred other places, what Reid meant when he said 
that our perception of outward objects is immediate. 
He did not mean that it is not a conviction suggested 
by something else, but only that the conviction is not 
the effect of reasoning. " This conviction f is not only 
irresistible, but it is immediate ; that is, it is not by 
a train of reasoning and argumentation that we come 
to be convinced of the existence of what we perceive.'* 
As Nature has given us the signs, so it is by an original 
law of our nature that we are enabled to interpret them. 
When Reid means any tiling but this in contending for 

• Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Essay ii. chap. v. p. 258. 
t Same Essay, p. 259. . 
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an immediate perception of objects, he merely means to 
deny that it takes place through an image in the brain 
or in the mind, as maintained by Cosmothetic Idealists 
of the first or the second class. 

The only plausible argument produced by Sir W. 
Hamilton in proof of lieid s Natural Kealism, and against 
his having held, as Brown thought. Brown's own opin- 
ion, is, that when in the speculations of Ariiauld he had 
before him exactly the same opinion, he failed to recog- 
nize it.* But on a careful examination of Reid's criti- 
cism on Arnauld, it will be seen, that as long as Reid had 
to do with Amauld's direct statement of his opinion, 
he found nothing different in it from his own ; but was 
puzzled, and thought that Arnauld attempted to unite 
inconsistent opinions, because, after thi'owing over the 
^ ideal theory," and saying that the only real ideas arc 
our perceptions, he maintained that it is still true, in a 
sense, that we do not perceive things directly, but through 
our ideas. What 1 asks Keid, do we perceive things 
tlirough our perceptions? But if we merely put lhe 
word sensations instead of perceptions, the do<;trine is 
exactly that of Keid in the Inquiry — that we perceive 
things through our sensations. Most probably Arnauld 
meant tliis, but was not so understood by Keid. If he 
meant anything else, liis opinion was not the same as 
lleid's, and we need no explanation of Eeid's not rec- 
o<xnizinif it. 

One of the collateral indications that Reid's opinion 
agreed with Brown's, and not with Sir W. Hamilton's, 
is that in treating this question he seldom or never uses 

♦ Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Efsay ii. chap. xiii. For Sir W. 
HainiIrou*8 remark?, sec Lcctiircsit, ii. 50-53 ; Discussions, pp. 75-77 ; and 
Dissertations on Roid, p. 823. 
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lie word Knowledge, but only Belief. On Sir W. 
lamil ton's doctrine, the distinction between these two 
srms, however vaguely and mistily conceived by him, 
J indispensable. The total absence of any recognition 
f it in Reid, shows that of the two opinions, if there 
•ras one which he had never conceived the possibility of, 
: was not Brown's, as Sir W. Hamilton supposes, but 
Sir W. Hamilton's. In our author's mind this indica* 
ion ought to have decided the question : for in the case 
f another philosopher he, on precisely the same evidence, 
•rings in a verdict of Cosmothetic Idealism. Krug's 
ystem, he says,* as first promulgated, " was, like Kant's, 
, mere Cosmothetic Idealism ; for while he allowed a 
knowledge of the internal world, he only allowed a 6e- 
ief of the external." 

It is true, Reid did not believe in what our author 
emis "representative perception," if by this be meant 
erception through an image in the mind, supposed, like 
be picture of a fact in memory, to be like its original. 
Jut neither (as I have repeatedly observed) did Brown. 
Vhat Brown held was exactly the doctrine of Reid, in 
lie passages that I have extracted. He thought that 
ertain sensations, irresistibly, and by a law of our na- 
iire, suggest, without any process of reasoning, and 
rithout the intervention of any tertium quidy the notion 
f something external, and an invincible belief in its real 
xistence. If representative perception be this, both 
leid and Brown believed in it : if anything else, Brown 
•elicved it no more than Reid. Not only was Reid a 
^smothetic Idealist of Brown's exact type, but in stating 
is own doctrine, he has furnished, as far as I am aware, 

* Dissertations on Reid, p. 797. 
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the clearest and best statement extant of their common 
opinion. They difFered, indeed, as to our having, in 
this or in any other manner, an intuitive i)erception of 
any of the attributes of objects ; Reid, like Sir W. 
Hamilton, affirming, while Brown denied, that we have 
a direct intuition of the Primary Qualities of bodies. 
But Brown did not deny, nor would Sir W. Hamilton 
accuse him of denying, the wide difference between his 
opinion and Reid's on tliis latter point. 

Before closing this chapter, I will notice the curious 
fact, that after insisting with so much emphasis upon 
the recognition of an Ego and a Non-ego as an clement 
in all consciousness, Sir W. Hamilton is obliged to ad- 
mit that the distinction is in certain cases a mistake, and 
that our consciousness sometimes recognizes a Non-eiro 
where there is only an Ego. It is- a doctrine of -hisy-re- 
peated in many parts of his works, that in our intertipd 
consciousness there is no u^in^ego. Even the remem- 
brance of a past fact, or the mental image of an absent 
object, is not a tiling separable or distinguishable from 
the mind's act in remembering, but is another name for 
that act itself. Now, it is certain, that in thinking of 
an absent or an imaginary object, we naturally imagine 
ourselves to be thinking of an objective something, dis- 
tinguishable from tlie thinking act. Sir W. Hamilton, 
being obliged to acknowledge this, resolves the difficulty 
in the very manner for which he so often rebukes other 
thinkers — by representing this apparent testimony of 
consciousness as a kind of illusion. " The object," he 
Bays,* "is in this case given as really identical with the 
conscious ego, but still consciousness distinguishes it, 

• Lectnrss, ii. 432. 
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as an accident, from the ego, — as the subject of that 
accident, it projects, as it were, this subjective plue- 
nomenon from itself, — views it at a distance, — in* a 
word, objectifies it." But if, in one half of the domain 
of consciousness — the internal half — it is in the power 
of consciousness to " project " out of itself what is merely 
one of its own acts, and regard it as external and a non- 
ego, why are those accused of declaring consciousness a 
lie, who think that this may possibly be the case with the 
other half of its domain also, and that the non-ego alto- 
gether may be but a mode in which the mind represents 
to itself the possible modifications of the ego ? How the 
truth stands in respect to this matter I will endeavor, in 
the following chapter, to investigate. For the present I 
content myself with asking, why the same liberty in the 
interpretation of Consciousness which Sir W. Hamilton's 
own doctrine cannot dispense with, should be held to be 
an insurmountable objection to the counter-doctiine? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE rSYCIIOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE BELIEF IN AN 

EXTEKNzVL WOKLD. 

"We have seen Sir W. Hamilton at work on tlie ques- 
tion of the reality of Matter, by tlicl.iptro6pci5tiv.Q..meth- 
ody and, as it ^eems, with little result. Let us now 
approach the same 8uhjcct by the psychological. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, to state the case of those who hold that 
» the belief in an extenial world is not intuitive, but an 
acquired pro<luct. 

This theory postulates the following psycholo^cal 

, truths, all of which are proved by experience, and are 

not contested, though their force is seldom adequately 

felt, by Sir MV. Ilauiilton and the other thinkers of the 

introspective school. 

It postulates, first, tliat the human mind is cajmble of 
Expectation. In other wortls, that after having had 
actual sensations, we are capable of forming the concep- 
tion of Possible sensations ; sensations which we are not 
feeling at the present moment, but which we might feel, 
and should feel if certain conditions were present, the 
nature of which conditions we have, in many cases, 
learned by experience, 
y It postulates, secondly, the laws of the Association of 
Ideas. So far as we are here concerned, these laws are 
the following: 1st. Simihir plnenomena tend to be 
tliought of together. 2d. Pho^nomena which have 
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cither been experienced or conceived in close contiguity 
to one another, tend to be thought of together. The 
contiguity is of two kinds; simultaneity, and innnedhite ' 
Buccession. Facts which have been ex[)erience<l or 
thou":]it of simultancouslv, recall the thouicht of one 
another. Of facts which have l>cen experienced or 
thought of in immediate succession, the antecedent, or 
the thought of it, recalls the thought of the consequent, 
but not conversely, 3d. Associations produced by "^ 
contiguity become more certain and rapid by repetition. 
When two pha»nomena have been very often experienced 
in conjunction, and have not, in any single instance, 
occurred separately either in experience or in thought, 
there is produced between them what has been called 
Inseparable, or less correctly, Indissoluble Association : 
by which is not meant that the association must inevita- 
bly last to the end of life — that no subsequent exjicri- 
cnce or process of thought can possibly avail to dissolve 
it ; but only that as long as no such experience or pro- 
cess of thought has taken place, the association is irre- 
sistible ; it is impossible for us to think the one thing 
disjoined from the other. 4th. When an association ^ 
has acquired this character of inseparability — when the 
bond between the two ideas has been thus firmly riveted, 
not only does the idea called up by association become, 
in our consciousness, inseparable from the idea which 
suggested it, but the facts or pha^nomena answering to 
those ideas, come at last to seem inseparable in exist- 
ence : things which we are unable to conceive apart, ap- ^ 
pear incapable of existing apart ; and the belief we have 
in their co-existence, though really a product of experi- 
ence, seems intuitive. Innumerable examples might be "^ 
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^ven of this law. One of the most familiar, as well as 
the most striking, is that of our acquired pgrce|)tions of 
eight. Even those who, with Mr. Bailey, consider the 
perception of distance by the eye as not acquired, but 
intuitive, admit that there are many perceptions of sight 
which, though instantaneous and unhesitating, are not 
intuitive. What we see is a verv minute fraOTient of 
what we think we see. We see artificiallv that one 
thing is hard, another soft. We see artificially that one 
thing is hot, another cold. We see artificially that what 
we see is a book, or a stone, each of these being not 
merely an inference, but a heap of inferences, from the 
signs which we see, to things not visible. 

Setting out from these premises, the Psychological 
Theory maintains, that there are associations naturally 

l/ and even necessarily generated by the order of our sen- 
sations and of our reminiscences of sensation, which, 
supposing no intuition of an external world to have exist- 
ed in consciousness, would inevitably generate the belief, 
and would cause it to be regarded as an intuition. 

4 What is it we mean when we say that the object we 
perceive is external to us, and not a 'part of our own 
thoughts? We mean, that there is in our perceptions 
something which exists when we are not thinking of it ; 
which existed before we had ever thought of it, arfU 
would exist if we were annihilated ; and furtlier, that 
there exist things which we never saw, touched, or 
other>visc perceived, and things which never have been 
j)erceived by man. This idea of something which is 
distinguished from our fleeting impressions by what, in 
Kantian language, is called__Per durability ; so mething 
which is fixed and the same, while our impressions vary ; 
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^ouwllnwiS ulii'-li ('\i-t< A\]H'tlK'r we ni'c aware of It or 
iu)t, and wJiich i^ alwaws ^^(iiiarc (^or of ^oinc other given 
iigurc) whether it appears to us square or round, consti- 
tutes altogether our idea of external substance. Who- | 
ever can assign an origin to this complex conception, 
has accounted for what we mean by the belief in matter. 
Kow, all this, accprding to the Psychological Theory, is 
but the form impressed by the known laws of associa- 
tion, upon the conception or notion, obtained by expe- 
rience, of Contingent Sensations ; by which are meant, 
sensations that are not in our present consciousness, and 
perhaps never were in our consciousness at all, but which, 
in virtue of the laws to which we have learned by experi- 
ence that our sensations are subject, w^e know that we 
should have felt under given supposablc circumstances, 
and under these same circumstances, might still feel. 

I see a piece of white paper on a table. I go into 
another room, and though I have ceased to see it, I am 
persuaded that_ the paper is still there. I no longer' 
have the sensations which it gave me ; but I believe that 
when I again place myself in the circumstances in which 
I had those sensations, that is, when I go again into the 
room, I shall again have them ; and further, that there 
has been no intervening moment at which this would not 
have been the case. 0wixigp4e-4tii8_law_flf jnyjmi 
my conception of the g orld at any given inatagt consists, 
i n onl y a small proportion, gf present^ ensationa. Of 
these I may at the time have none at all, and they are in 
any case a most insignificant portion of the whole wliich 
I apprehend. The conception I form of the world ex- 
isting at any moment, comprises, along with the sensa- 
tions I am feeling, a countless variety of possibilities of 
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ficnsation ; namely, the whole of those which past obser- 
vation tells me that I could, under any supposable cir- 
cumstances, experience at this moment, together with 
an indefinite and inimitable multitude of others which 
though I do not know that I could, yet it is possible 
that I might, experience in circumstances not known to 
• me. These various possibilities are the important thing 
^to me in the world. My present sensations are generally 
of little importance, and are moreover fugitive : the 
possibilities, on tfie contrary, arc permanent, which it 
the character that mainly distinguishes our idea of Sub- 
stance or Matter from our notion of sensation. These 
possibilities, which are conditional certainfies, need & 
sjiecial name to distinguish them from mere vague pos- 
sibilities, which exiKjrience gives no warrant for reckon- 
ing upon. Now, as soon as a distingiiisliing name is 
given, though it be only to the same thing regarded 
in a different aspect, one of the most familiar expe- 
riences of our mental nature teaches us, that the differ- 
ent name conies to be considered as the name of a different 
thing. 

There is another important peculiarity of these ccrti 
■' fied or guaranteed i)ossibilities of sensation ; namely, 

that they have rofproncp. nnt. fn fiin gl^ gpnanfi<;^7ifl^ but tO 

' sensatioM^-jaiaSjJtogcther ingroups. When we think 
of anytning as a material substance, or body, we either 
have had, or we thmk that on some given supposition 
we should have, not some one sensation, but a great and 
even an indefinite number and variety of sensations, 
generally belonging to different senses, but so linked 

, together, that the presence of one announces the pos* 
Bible presence at the very same instant of any or all of 
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tlie rest. In our mind, therefore, not only is this par- 
ticular Possibility of sensation invested with the quality 
of permanence when we are not actually feeling any of 
the sensations at all ; but when we are feeling some of 
them, the remaining sensations of the group are con- 
ceived by us in the form of Pjnap|]^ Possibilit ies, which 
might be realized at the very moment. And as this 
happens in turn to all of them, the group as a whole 
presents itself to the mind as permanent, in contrast not 
solely with the temporariness of my bodily presence, 
but also with the temporary character of each of the 
sensations composing the group ; in other words, as a 
kind of permanent substratum, under a set of passing 
experiences or manifestations : which is another leading 
character of our idea of substance or matter, as distin- 
guished from sensation. 

Let us now take into consideration another of the 
general characters of our experience, namely, that in 
addition to_fixed groups, we also recognizcjL-fixfidjUcdec.^-. 
in oyr sensations ; an Or der of succession, which , ^^h^J^ 
ascertained by observation, gives rise to the ideas of 
Cause and Effect, according to what I hold to be the 
true theory of that relation, and is in any case the source 
of all our knowledge what causes produce what effects. 
Xow, of what nature is this fixed order among our sen- 
sations ? It is a constancy of antecedence and sequence. 
Ikit the constant antecedence and sequence do not gen- 
erally exist between one actual sensation and another. 
Very few such sequences are presented to us by expe- 
rience. In almost all the constant sequences which occur 
in Nature, the antecedence and consequence do not obtain 



between sensations^ but between the groups we have been 
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I speaking about, of which a very small portion is actual 
I sensation, the greater part being permanent possibilitiea 
Vof sensation, evidenced to us by a small aud^variable 
number of sensations actually present. Hence, our ideas 
, of causation, power, activity, do not become connected 
in thought with our sensations as actual at all, save in 
the few physiological cases where these ifigure by them- 
selves as the antecedents in some uniform sequence. 
Those ideas become connected, not with sensations, but 
with groups of possibilities of sensation. The sensations 
conceived do not, to our habitual thoughts, present them- 
selves as sensations actually experienced, inasmuch as 
not only any one or any number of them may be supposed 
y absent, but none of them need be present. We find 
that the modifications \vliich are taking place more or 
less regularly in our possibilities of sensation, are mostly 
quite independent of our consciousness, and of our pres- 
ence or absence. Whether we are asleep or awake, the 
fire goes out, and puts an end to one particular possibil- 
ity of warmth and light. Whether we are present or 
absent, the corn ripens, and brings a new possibility of 
1 food. Hence we speedily think to learn of Nature as 
J made up solely of these groups of possibilities, and the 
/ active force in Nature as manifested in the modification 
I of some of these by others. The sensations, though the 
/ original foundation of the whole, come to be looked upon 
as a sort of accident depending on us, and the possibili- 
ties as much more real tlian the actual sensations, nay, 
as the very realities of which these are only the represen- 
tations, appearances, or effects. When this state of 
mind has been arrived at, tnen, and from that time for- 
ward, we are never conscious of a present sensation 





le conviction ^^ 
; i. e.y that I 
1 now, of a / 
f sensation, [ 
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Without instantaneously referring it to some one of the 
groups of possibilities into which a sensation of that partic- 
ular description enters ; and if we do not yet know to what 
group to refer it, we at least feel an irresistible conviction 
that it must belong to some group or other 
its presence proves the existence, here and 
great number and variety of possibilities of 
without which it would not have been. The whole set 
of sensations as possible, form a permanent background 
to any one or more of them that are, at a given moment, 
actual ; and the possibilities are conceived as standing 
to the actual sensations in the relation of a cause to its 
effects, or of canvas to the figures painted on it, or of a 
root to the trunk, leaves, and flowers, or of a substratum 
to that which is spread over it, or, in transcendental lan- 
guage, of Matter to Form. 

When this point has been reached, the permanent 
Possibilities in question have assumed such unlikeness of 
aspect, and such difference of position relatively to us, 
from any sensations, that it would be contrary to all we 
know of the constitution of human nature that they 
should not be conceived as, and believed to be, at least 
as different from sensations as sensations arc from one 
anotliej:^ Their ground work in scns«at ion_ is forgo tten, \ 
and tlic y arc supposed to be somcuungintrinsical ly dis- 
tinct^Jrom it. We can withdraw ourselves from any of 
our (external) sensations, or we can be withdrawn from 
them by some other agency. But though tlie^scnsations 
cease, the possibilities remain in existence ; they are 
independent^^ our will, our presence j and cjrerj'thing 
which belongs to us. We find, too, tha^t they belong ai 
much to other human or sentient beings as to ourselves. 
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^ We find other people grounding their expcctatlonfl. and 
conduct upon the aaine pemiuncnt possibilities on which 
we ground ours. But we do not find them experiencing 
the same actual sensations. Other people do not have 
'our sensationa exactly when and as we have them : but 
tliey have our possibilities of sensation ; whatever indi- 
cates a present possibility of sensations to ourselves, 

. indicates a present possibility of similar sensations to 

them, except so far as their organs of sensation may vary 

from the type of ours. This puts the final seal to our 

C conception of the gi*oups of possibilities as the funda- 

]^ mental reality in Nature. ( The permanent possibilities 

. are common to us and to our fellow-creatures ; the ac^ 
tual sensations are not. That which other people be- 
come aware of when, and on the same grounds as I do, 
seems more real to me than that which they do not know 
of unless I tell them. The world of Possible Sensations 
succeeding one another according to laws, is as much in 
other beings as it is in me ; it has therefore an existence 
outside me ; it is an External World, j < 

If this ex])lanation of the origin and growth of the 
idea of Matter, or External Nature, contains nothing at 
variance with natural laws, it is at least an admissible 
supposition, that the element of Non-ego which Sir W. 
Ilamilttm regards as an original datum of consciousness, 
and which we ccrtiiinly do find in our present conscious- 
ness, may not be one of its primitive elements — may 
not have existed at all in its first manifestations. But if 
this supposition be admissible, it ought, on Sir W. Ham- 
ilton's [)rinciples, to be received as true. The first of 
the laws laid down by him for the interpretation of Con- 
sciousness, the law (is he terms it) of Parcimony, for- 
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bids to suppose an original principle of our nature in 
order to account for phsenomcna which admit of possible 
explanation from known causes. If the supposed in- 
gredient of consciousness be one which might grow up 
(though we cannot prove that it did grow up) through 
later experience ; and if, when it had so grown up, it 
would, by known laws of our nature, appear as com- 
pletely intuitive as our sensations themselves ; we arc 
bound, according to Sir W. Hamilton's and all sound 
philosophy, to assign to it that origin. Where there is 
a known cause adequate to account for a phainomenon, 
tliere is no justification for ascribing it to an imknown^ 
one. And wliat evidence does Consciousness furnish of 
/ the intuitiveness of an impression, except instantaneous- 
ness, apparent simplicity, and unconsciousness on our 
part of how the impression came into our minds ? These 
features can only prove the impression to be intuitive, on 
the hypothesis that there are no means of accounting for 
them otherwise. If they not only might, but naturally 
would, exist, even on the su])position that it is not intui- 
tive, we must accept the conclusion to which we are led 
by the Psychological Method, and which the Introspec- 
tive Method furnishes absolutely notlung to contradict. 

Matter, then, may be defin ed, a Permanent Pos sibility 
of Sensat ion. If lam asked whether I believe in 
matter, I ask whether the questioner accepts this defini- 
tion of it. If he does, I believe in matter : and so do 
all Berkeleians. In anv other sense than this, I do not. 
But I afl^rm w^ith confidence, that this concei)tion of 
Matter includes the whole meaning attached to it by the 
common world, apart from philosophical, and sometimes 
from theological, theories. The reliance of mankind oa 
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/the real existence of visihlc and tan*^iblc objects, means 
' reliance on tlie i!eality and permanence of Possibilities of 
visual and tactual sensations, when no such sensations 
arc actually experienced. We arc warranteil in believ- 
in'T that this is the meaning? of Matter in the minds of 
many of its most esteemed metaphysical champions, 
though they themselves would not admit as much : for 
example, of Rei d, Stewart^ a nd Brown. For these 
three jJiilosophers alleged tliat all mankind, including 
Berkeley and Ilume, really believed in Matter, inas nuich 
as unless they did, they wouli^ not have turned aside to 
save themselves from running agjunst a post. Now, all 
which this mana'uvre really /j)roved is, that they believed 
in Permanen t Possibiliti es of Sensation. We have 
therefore the sanction ottlWstrthree eiiffnent defenders 
' of the existence of matter, for affirming, t hat to b elieve 
/ in Permanent Possibilities of Sensation is believi ng I'lT ^ 
1 Matter. It is hardly necessary, after such autliorities, 
to mention Dr. Johnson, or anv one else who resorts to 
the argumentUm baculinum of knocking a stick against 
the ground. Sir W. Hamilton, a far subtler thinker 
than any of these, never reasons in this manner. lie 
never supposes that a disbeliever in what he means by 
jNIatter, ought in consistency to act in any different mode 
from those who believe in it. He knew that the belief 
on which all the practical consequences depend, is the 
belief in Permanent Possibilities of Sensation, and that 
if nobody believed in a material universe in anv other 
sense, life would go on" exactly as it now does. He, 
however, did believe in more than this, but, I think, 
only because it had never occurred to him that mere 
Possibilities of Sensation could, to our artificialiised con* 
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scioiisncss, present the character of objectivity which, as 
wc have now shown, they not only can, but unless the 
known laws of the human mind were suspended, must 
necessarily, present. 

Perhaps it may be objecte<l, that the very possibility 
of framing such a notion of Matter as Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's — the capacity in the human mind of imagining an 
external world which is anything more than what the 
Psychological Theory makes it -r- amounts to a disproof 
of the theory. If (it may be said) we had no revelation 
in consciousness, of a world which is not in some way or 
other identified with sensation, we should be unable to 
have the notion of such a world. If the only ideas we 
lijul of external objects were ideas of our sensations, 
supplemented by an acquired notion of permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation, we must (it is thought) be incapable 
of conceiving, and therefore still more incapable of fan- 
cying that wc perceive, things which are not sensations 
at all. It being evident, however, that some philosophers 
believe this, and it being maintainable that the mass of 
mankind do so, the existence of a perdurable basis of 
sensations, distinct from sensations themselves, is proved, 
it might be said, by the possibility of believing it. 

Let me first restate what I apprehend the belief to 
c. We believe that we perceive a something closely 
related to all our sensations, but diflferent from those 
which we are feeling at any particular minute ; and dis- 
tinguished from sensations altogether, by being perma- 
nent and always the same, while these are fugitive, 
variable, and alternately displace one another. But 
these attributes of the object of perception are properties 
belonging to all the possibilities of seu'^ation which 
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experience guarantees. The belief in siicli permanent 
possibilities seems to me to include all that is essential 
or characteristic in the belief in substance. I believe 
that Calcutta exists, though I do not perceive it, and that 
it would still exist if every [)ercipient inhabitant were 
suddenly to leave the place, or be struck dead. But when 
I analyze the belief, all I find in it is, that were these 
events to take place, the Permanent Possibility of Sen- 
sation which 1 call Calcutta would still remain ; that if 
I were suddenly transported to the banks of the IIo()gly, 
I should still have the sensations which, if now present, 
would lead me to aflirm that Calcutta exists here and 
now. We may infer, therefore, that both philosophers 
and the world at large, when they think of matter, con- 
ceive it really a^^ a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. 
But the majority of philosophers fancy that it is some- 
thing more ; and the world at large, though they have 
really, as I conceive, nothing in their minds but a Per- 
manent Possibility of Sensation, would, if asked the 
question, undoubtedly agree with the philosophers : and 
though this is suiKciently exi)lained by the tendency of 
the human mind to infer difference of things from 
difference of names, I acknowledice the obli<ration of 
showing how it can be j^ossible to believe in an existence 
transcending all possibilities of sensation, unless on the 
hypothesis that such an existence actually is, and that we 
actually perceive it. 

The explanation, however, is not difficult. It is an 
admitted fact, that we are capable of all conceptions 
which can be formed bv rjreneralizinir from the observed 
laws of our sensations. Whatever relation we find to 
exist between any one of our sensations and sometliing 
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different from iV, that same relation we Iiave no difficulty 
in conccivini' to exist between the sum of all our sensa- 
tions and something different from ihe7)i. The difSy - 
:es which our consciousness recojmizes between one 




scns ^Ton iliul ail6Ther, givcus the fyene ral notion of dif- 
feren^ , and inseparably associate with every sensation 
we have, the feeling of its being different from other 
things ; and when once this association has been formed, 
we can no longer conceive anything, without being able, 
and even being compelled, to form also the conception of 
something different from it. This familiarity with the idea 
of something different from each thing we know, makes 
it natural and easy to form the notion of something dif- 
ferent from all tilings that we know, collectively as well 
as individually. It is true we can form no conception of 
what such a thin^ can be ; our notion of it is mcrelv ncfj- 
ative ; Lut the idea of substance, apart from the impres- 
sions it makes on our senses, is a merely negative one 
There is thus no psychological obstacle to our forming 
the notion of a something which is neither a sensation 
nor a possibility of sensation, even if our consciousness 
docs not testify to it ; and nothing is more likely than 
th;it the Permanent Possibilities of sensation^to which 
our c(msciousness does testify, should be confouiuISl~in 
our minds with this imaginary conception. All experi- 
ence attests the strength of the tendency to mistake 
mental abstractions, even negative ones, for substantive 
realities ; and the Permanent Possibilities of sensation 
which experience guarantees, are so extremely unlike in 
many of ihcir properties to actual sensations, that since 
wo arc capable of imagining something which transcends 
sensation, there is a great natural probability that we 
should suppose these to be it. 
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lUit tlii3 natural probability is converted into certainty, 
Avlicn >vc take into consideration that univerj«ial law of 
our experience which is termed the law of Causation, and 
which makes us unable to conceive the bc<xinnin<j of 
anything without an antecedent condition, or Cause. The 
case of Causation is one of the most marked of all the 
cases in which we extend to the sum total of our con- 
sciousness, a notion derived from its parts. It is a 
striking example of our power to conceive, and our ten- 
dency to believe, tliat a relation which subsists between 
every individual item of our experience and some other 
item, subsists also between our experience as a whole, 
and something not within tlie sphere of experience. By 
this extension to the sum of all our experiences, of the 
internal relations ()l)t:uning between its several parts, we 
are led to consider sensation itself — the affsreimte whole 
of our sensations — as deriving its origin from antece- 
dent existences transcending sensation. That we should 
do this, is a consequence of the particular character of 
the uniform sequences, which experience discloses to us 
amonor our sensations. As alreadv remarked, the con- 
stant antecedent of a sensation is seldom another sensa- 
tion, or set of sensations, actually felt. It is much of- 
tencr the existence of a group of possibilities, not neces- 
sarily including any actual sensations, except such as ai*e 
required to show that the possibilitiesHTtTrcally present,. 
Xor are actual sensations indispensable even for this pur- 
pose ; for the presence of the object (which is nothing 
more than the immediate presence of the possibilities) 
may be made known to us by the very sensation which 
we refer to it \\i\ its effect. Thus, the real antecedent of 
an effect — the only antecedent which, being invariable 
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and unconditional, we consider to be the cause — may 
be, not any sensation really felt, but solely the presence, 
at that or the immediately preceding moment, of a 
group of possibilities of sensation. Hence it is not 
with sensations as actually experienced, but witli their 
Permanent Possibilities, that the idea of Cause comes to 
be identified : and we, by one and the same process, ac- 
quire the habit of regarding Sensation in general, like 
all our individual sensations, as an Effect, and also that 
of conceiving as the causes of most of our individual 
sensations, not other sensations, but general possibilities 
of sensation. If all these consideratlcms put together do 
not completely explain and account for our conceiving 
these Possibilities as a class of inde[)endcnt and substan- 
tive entities, I know not what psychological analysis can 
be conclusive. 

It may perhaps be said, that the precetling theory 
gives, indeed, some account of the idea of Pcrm^nept \ ^ ^X^ 
li^astcncc which Jprmspart^ of our conception of matter, I ' ^ 
but gives no explanation of our believing these^permlP^ 
nent objects to be external, or out of ourselves. I" ap- 
prehend, on the contrary, that the very idea of anything 
out of ourselves is derived solely from the knowledge 
experience gives us of the Permanent Possibilities. Our 
sensations we carry with us wherever we go, and they 
never exist where we are not ; but when we change our 
place we do not carry away with us the Permanent Pos- 
sibilities of Sensation : they remain until we return, or 
arise and cease under conditions with which our jireiHfnce 
has in general nothing to do. And more than all — they 
are, and will be after we have ceased to feel, Permanent 
Possibilities of sensation to other beings than ourselvcii. 
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Thus our actual sensations and the permanent possibili- 
ties of sensation, stand out in obtrusive contrast to one 
another : and when the idea of Cause has been acquired, 
and extended by generalization from the parts of our 
experience to its aggregate whole, nothing can be more 
natural than that the Permanent Possibilities should be 
classed by us as existences generically distinct from t)ur 

(s<3nsation3, but of which our sensations are the eifec^ 
The same theory which accounts for our ascribing to 
on aggregate of possibilities of sensation, a permanent 
existence which our sensations themselves do not jwssess, 
and consequently a greater reality than belongs to our 
sensations, also explains our attributing greater objectiv- 
ity to the Primary Qualities of bodies than to the Second- 
ary. For the sensations which correspond to what 
are called the Primary Qualities (as soon at least as we 
come to apprehend them by two senses, the eye as well 
as the touch) are always present when any part of the 
group is so. But colors, tastes, smells, and the like, 
being, in comparison, fugacious, are not, in the same 
degree, conceived as being always there, even when 
nobody is present to perceive them. The sensations 
answering to the Secondary Qualities are only occasional, 
\ those to the Primary, constant. The Secondary, more- 
'. over, vary with different persons, and with the temporary 
sensibility of our organs : the Primary, when perceived 
at all, are, as far as wx know, the same to all persons 
and at all times. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"^^THE rSY'CnOLOGICAL TIIEOUr OF THE BELIEF IN MAT- 
TER, HOW FAR ArPLICAIlLE TO MIND. 

If tlic deductions in the prccedinnr chnptcr are cor- 
a*ectly drawn from known and admitted Lnvs of tlie 
liuman mind, the doctrine which forms the basis of Sir 
W. Hamilton's system of psychology, that Hind and 
INIatter, an ego and a non-ego, are original data of con- 
Bciousness, is deprived of its foundation. Although these 
two elements, an Ego and a Non-ego, are in our con- 
sciousness now, and are, or seem to be, inseparable from 
it, there is no reason for believing that the latter of them, 
the non-e^jo, was in consciousness from tliebeixinnin<; ; 
since, even if it was not, we can perceive a way in which 
it not only might, but must have grown up. AVe can 
see that, supposing it absent in the first instance, it would 
inevitably be present now, not as a deliverance of con- 
sciousness in Sir W. Hamilton's sense, — for to call it sa 
is to beg the question, — but as an instantaneous and ir- 
resistible suggestion and inference, which has become by 
long repetition undistinguishable from a direct intuition. 
I now propose to carry the inquiry a step farther, and to 
examine whether the Ego, as a deliverance of conscious- 
ness, stands on any firmer ground than the Non-ego ; 
whether, at the fii'st moment of our experience, we 
already have in our consciousness the conception of Self 
as a permanent existence ; or whether it is formed subse- 
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quently, and admits of a similar analysis to that which 
we have found that the notion of Not-self is suscep- 
tible of. 

It is evident, in the first place, that our knowledge of 
mind, like that of matter, is entirely relative ; Sir ^Y. 
Hamilton indeed aflSrms this of muid, in a much more 
unqualified manner than he believes it of matter, making 
no reservation of any Primary Qualities. " In so far * 
afi mind is the common name for the states of knowing, 
willing, feeling, desiring, &c., of which I am conscious, 
it is only the name for a certain series of connected phie- 
nomena or qualities, and consequently expresses only 
what is known. But in so far as it denotes tliat suiycct 
or substance in which the pha?nomena of knowing, will- 
ing, &c., inhere, — something behind or under these 
plvivnomena, — it expresses what, in itself, or in its abso- 
lute existence, is unknown." AVe have no cimception 
of Mind itself, as distinguished from its conscious mani- 
festations. AVe neither know nor can iuiagine it, except 
as represented by the succession of manifold feelings 
which metapliysicians call by the name of St atcs ()r 
Modifications of Mind. It is nevertheless true that our 
notion of ^lind, as well as of Matter, is tlie notion of a 
permanent something, contrasted with the perpetual lliix 
of the sensations and otlier feelings or mental states 
which we refer to it ; a somethiufj wliich we fii^ure as 
remaining the same, while the particular feelings through 
»whicli it reveals its existence, change. This attriiuite (.f 
Permanence, sui)posing that there were nothing else to 
be considered, would admit of the same explanation 
when predicated of Mind, as of Jlatter. The belief I 

* Lectures, i. 138. 
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entertain that my mm J exists, when it is not feeling, nor 
tliinking, nor conscious of its own existence, resSiJves 
/ itself into the belief of a Permanent Possibility of these 
states. If I think of myself as in* dreamless sleep, or ^ 
in the sleep of death, and believe that I, or in other ' 
words my mind, is or will be existing .through these 
states, though not in conscious feeling, the most scrupu- 
lous examination of my belief will not detect in it any 
fact actually believed, except that my capability of feel- 
ing is not, in that interval, permanently destroyed, and is 
suspended only because it does not meet with the combi- 
nation of outward circumstances which would call it into 
action : the moment it did meet with that combination it 
would revive, and remains, therefore, a Permanent Possi- 
bility. Thus far, there seems no hinderance to our 
rcffardino: iliiid as nothin^j but the series of our sensa- 
tions (to which must now be added our internal feelings), 
as they actually occur, with the addition of infinite pos- 
8il)ilities of feeling re(iuiring for their actual realization 
conditions which may or may not take place, but whi^h 
as possibilities are always in existence, ard many of them 
present. 

The Pennanent Possibility of feeling, which forms my 
notion of Myself, is distinguished by important difler- 
ences from the Permanent Possibilities of sensation . 
which form my notion of what I ciiU external olyects. / 
In the first place, each of these last represents a small ^ 
and perfectly definite part of the series which, in its 
entireness, forms my conscious existence — a single 
grou[) of possible sensations, which experience telb me*I 
might expect to have under certain conditions ; as dis- 

^tinguished from mere vague and indefinite possibilities, 
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which arc considercil such only because they are not 
known to be impossibilities. My n()t i;*"^^f J^^^^^sclTi^n 
the contrary, includes all possil)iiities of sensation, (lel>- 
nite or infinite, certified by experience or not, which I 
may imagine inserted in the series of* my actual and con- 
scious states. In the second place, the Permanent P 
6iSilkieswjikkJj[?alI outward 
sensation only, wnuc tne scrie 
/ incUKies, aiQUiij^tTr^Hn}T[S"calh!nTi by these, ilioiiirhts 
jbraotions, 
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such. Besides that these states of mind are, to our con- 
sciousness, generically distinct from the sensations of our 
outward senses, they are further distinguished from them 
by not occurring in groups, consisting of separate ele- 
ments which coexist, or may be made to coexist, with one 
another. Lastly (and this difference is the most impor- 
tant of all) the Possibilities of Sensation which arc 
called outward objects, arc possibilities of it to other 
beings as well as to me : but the particular series of feel- 
ings which constitutes my own life, is confined to niyself : 
no other sentient beinii: shares it with me. 

In order to the further understandin;; of the bearings 
of this theory of the Ego, it is advisable to consider it 
in its relation to tlirec questions, which may very nat- 
urally be asked w^ith reference to it, and which often 
have been asked, and sometimes answered very erro- 
neously. If the theory is correct, and my Mind is but 
a series of feelings, or, as it has been called, a thread of 
consciousness, however supplemented by believed Possi- 
bilities of consciousness which are not, thou«rh thev mi'dit 
be, realized ; if this is all that Mind, or M}'self, amounts 
to, w^hat evidence have I (it is asked) of the existence 
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i of my fcllon-crcatuics? What evidence of a liypcr- 

^phy^iciil workl, or, in one word, of God? and, lastly, 

Uwhiit evidence of immoi'tality ? 

1 Dr. llcid unbcsit!itingly answers, Kone, If tlic doc- 
trine i» true, I am alone in the universe. 

I Iiold tins to be one of Reid's most i>alpnble mistakes. 
AVhiitcver evidence to each of the thrcc points there is on 
the ordinary theory, exactly that same evidence is tlicro 
on this. 

la the first place, ns to my fellow-crcatiirca. IJi-id 
eecu)9 to have imagined that if I myself am only a scries 
of feelings, the proposition that I have any fellow- 
creatures, or that there arc any Selves except mine, is 
biit words without a meaning. But this is a niisappre- 
hciitiiun. All that I om com|>c]lcd to admit if I rcc ivc 
this tlieori-, ia that other people's Selves also are bnt 
series of feelings, like my own. Though my Mind, as I 
am capable of conceiving it, be nothing but the succes- 
sion of my feelings, and though IVlind itself may be 
merely n possibility of feelings, there is nothing in that 
doctrine to prevent my conceiving, and believing, that 
there are other sueeessions of feelings besides those of 
wbieh I am conscious, and that these are as real ns my 
own. The belief is completely consistent with the iueta4 
physical theory. Let ns now see whether the theory^ 
takes away the grounds of il-j^ ~- — ^ 

What arc those groundsM By what evidence do I I 

know, or by what consi<letuti8!i3 am I led to believe, 
that there exist other sentient creatures ; that the walk- 
ing and speaking figures which I see and hear, have sen- 
sations and thoughts, or, in other words, possess Minds? 
The most strcnnona Intuitiunist docs nut include thia 
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among the things that I know by direct intuition. I 
conclude it from certain things, wliieh my experience of 
my own states of feeling proves to me to be marks of it. 
These marks are of two kinds, antecedent and subse- 
quent ; the previous conditions requisite for feeling, and 
the effects or consequences of it. I conclude that other 
Iiuman beings have feelings like me, because, first, they 
have bodies like me, which I know, in my own case, to 
bo the antecedent condition of feelings ; and because, 
secondly, they exhibit the acts, and other outward signs, 
which in my own case I know by experience to be c^iuscd 
by feelings. I am conscious in myself of a series of facts 
connected by a uniform sequence, of which the begin- 
ning is modifications of my body, the middle is feelings, 
the end is outward demeanor. In the case of other 
human beings I have the evidence of my senses for the 
first and last links of the series, but not for the inter- 
mediate link. I find, however, that the sequence between 
the first and last is as regular and constant in those other 
cases as it is in mine. In my own case I know that the 
first link produces the last through the intermediate link, 
and could not produce it without. Experience, there- 
fore, obliges me to conclude that there must be an inter- 
mediate link ; which must either be the same in others 
as in myself, or a different one : I umst either believe 
them to be alive, or to be automatons : and bv believincj 
them to be alive, that is, by supposing the link to be of 
the same nature as in the case of which I have expe- 
rience, and which is in all other respects similar, I bring 
other human beings, Jis phaniomena, under the san)e 
generalizations which I know by experience to be the 
true theory of my own existence. And in doing so I 
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conform to tlie Iiigitliiiiite mica of ex[ :ntnl inquiry. 
The process is exactly jiJimilL-I to tlm) f *Tvliicli Is'cwloii 
proved tliiit the force wliidi keeps tlw, piniicta m their 
'■^its id i(]otitic!il witii that by whidi an apple falls to the 
'\. It was not incumbent on Newton to prove tlio 
iin^)nil>ility of its hoiiig any otlier force ; he was t)iought 
to have mitde out hi:< point when he had simply shown, 
that no otlier force need be supposed. We know the 
Dsistence of other beings by generalization from the 
knowledge of our own ; the pcneralizalion merely pos- 
tulates that what experience shows to be ft mark of the 
existence of soHicthiug witliin the sphere of our con- 
sciousness, may be concluded to be a mark of the same 
tiling beyond that sphere. 

This logical process loses none of its legitimacy on 
the supposition that neither i\Iind nor ^Tatter is any- 
thing but a permanent possibility of feeling. Whatever 
sensation I have, I at once refer it to one of the ]>crnia- 
ncnt gioiips of possibilities of sensatitm which I call 
matcriid objects. Ihit among these groups I find there 
is one (my own body) which is nut only composed, like 
the rest, <tf a mixed mullitiide of sensations and possi- 
bilities of sensatitm, but is also connected, in a peculiar 
manner, with all my sensations. Xot only is this spe- 
cial gniup always present as an antecedent condition ot 
every sensation I have, but the other groups are only en- 
abled to convert their respectiie possibilities of sensation 
into actual sensations, by means of some previous ciiango 
in that parlienhir one. I look about me, and though 
there is only one gi-oup {or body) which is connected 
with ail my sensations in this peculiar manner, I observe 
that there is a great iimltitudc of other bodies, closely 
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resembling in their sensible properties (in the sensations 
conipo.sjng them as groups) this particular one, hut whose 
nnHlificatitins do not call up, as those of my own body do, 
a world of sensations in my consciousness. Since they 
do not do 80 in my consciousness, I infer that they do it 
out of my consciousness, and that to each of them be- 
Ionics a world of consciousness of its own, to which it 
stands in the same relation in whidi what I call my own 
btxly stiinds to mine. And having made this generaliza- 
tion, I find that all other facts within mv reach a^rrce 
with it. Eiich of these bodies exhibits to my senses a 
Bet of plrienomcna (composed of acts and other manifes- 
tations) such as I know, in my own case, to be efiect? 
of consciousness, and such as might be looked for if ench 
of the bodies has really in connection with it a world of 
consciousness. All this is as fjocnl and genuine an indue- 
tive ])roc e88 on the theory we are discusising, as it is on 
the common theory. Any objection to it in the one case 
would be an equal objection in the other. I have stated 
the postulate required by the one theory : the connuou 
theory is in need of the same. If I could not*, from my 
personal knowledge of one succession of feelings, infer 
the existence of other successions of feelings, when 
manifested by the same outwanl signs, I could just as 
little, from my personal knowledge of a single spiritual 
substance, infer by gcneralizati^m, when I find the same 
outward indications, the existence of other spiritual sul>- 
stances. 

As the theory leaves the evidence of the existence of 
my fellow-creatures exactly as it was before, so does 
it also witli tliat of the existence of God. Suppt)sing 
mc to believe that the Divine Mind is simply the series 
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of tlie Divine thoughts and feelings prolongeil through 
etornity, tliat wcmld be, at any rate, believing God's ex- 
istence to be J!8 real aa my own. And as for evidence, 
the argument of Paley's Natural Theologj-, or, for thai 
matter, of liis Evidences of Christianity, would stand 
exactly where it does. The Design argunieni is dr.iwn 
fi-oiii the analogy of human cxi)erience. From tlic rela- 
tion which huiuan works hear to human thoughts and 
feelings, it infers a corresponding relation between 
ivorks, more or less similar but superhuman, aud sujier- 
huinan thoughts and feelings. If it proves these, no- 
hmly but a metaphysician needs care whether or not it 
pro^*es a mj'stcrious substratum for tlicm. Again, tho 
nrgimienls for Revelation undertake to prove by testi- 
mony, that witliin the sphere of human ex[>oriencc works 
were done ixKjuiring a greater tliau liuman power, and 
woiils said requiring a greater llian human wisdom. 
These positions, and the evidences of them, nuithcr lose 
nor gain anything by our supposing dint the wisdom 
only means wise thoughts and volitions, and that the 
power means thoughts aud volitions followed by impos- 
iug phenomena. 

Aa to Immortality, it ia jirccisely as easy to conceive, 
that a succession of feelings, a thread of conscii>usncs8, 
may he prolonged to eternity, as that a spiritual sub- 
etancc forever continues to exist ; and any cvidcni'c 
which ivoiild prove the one, will prove the other. SIct:i- 
physieal theologians may lose the <i priori argument by 
whii^h they have sumcliiiics flattered thcmBclves with 
having proved that a spiritual substance, by the essen- 
tial constitution of its nature, cannot iicriah. But they 
had bettor drop this argument in any cose. To do them 
justice, they seldom insist on it now. 
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The notion that metaphysical Scepticism, even at the 
iituKKSt Icngtii to which it ever has hcen, or is capable 
of being, carried, has for its logical consequence atheism, 
is grounded on an entire misapprehension of the Scep- 
tical argument, and has no locus tttandi except for per- 
sons who think that whatever accustoms peo})le to a rigid 
scrutiny of evidence is unfavorable to religious beUef. 
This is the opinion, doubtless, of those who do not be- 
lieve in any religion, and seemingly of a great number 
who do ; but it is not the opinion of Sir W. Hamilton, 
wlio says* that "religious disbelief and philosophical 
scepticism are not merely not the same, but have no 
natural connection ; " and who, as we have seen, makes 
use of tlie veracity of the Ueity as his principal argu- 
ment for trusting the testimony of consciousness to tlie 
substantiality of Matter and of Mind, which would have 
been a gross petitio principii if he had thought tliat our 
assurance of the divine attributes required that the 
objective existence of ilatter and Mind should be first 
recomiizcd. 

The tlicory, thei'cfore, which resolves jMind into a 
series of feelings, witli a background of possibilities of 
feeling, can eflectually withstand the most invidious of 
the arguments directed against it. But, groundless as 
are the extrinsic objections, the theory has intrinsic 
difficulties which we have not yet set forth, and which it 
icems to me beyond the power of metaphysical analysis 
to remove. Besides present feelings, and possibilities of 
present feeling, there is another class of pha^nomena to 
be mcludcd in an eimmeration of the elements making 
up our conception of Jlind. The thread of conscious- 

« Lectures, L 394. 
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ness which composes the mind's phx^nomenal life, consists 
not only of present sensations, but likewise, in part, 
of memories and expectations. Now, what are these? 
In themselves, they are present feelings, st^ites of present 
consciousness, and in that respect not distinguished from 
sensations. They all, moreover, resemble some given 
sensations or feelings, of which we have previously had 
experience. But they are attended with the [)eculiarity, 
that each of them involves a belief in more than its own 
present existence. A sensation involves only this ; but 
a remembrance of sensation, even if not referred to any 
particular date, involves the suggestion and belief that a 
sensation, of which it is a copy or representation, actually 
existed in the pjist; and an ex|K3Ctation involves the 
belief, more or less positive, that a sensation or other 
feelhig to which it directly refers, will exist in the future. 
Nor can the phenomena involved in these two states of 
consciousjiess be adequately expressed, without saying, 
tliat the belief they include is, that I myself formerly 
had, or that I myself, and no other, shall hereafter have, 
the sensations remcml)ercd or expected. The fact be- 
lieved is, that the sensations did actually form, or will 
hereafter form, piiit of the self-same series of states, or 
thread of consciousness, of which the remembrance or 
expectaticm of those sensations is the part now present. 
If, thereft)re, we speak of the Mind Jis a series of feel- 
inu:s, we are obliij:etl to comnkte the statement bv callinsr 
it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past 
and future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the Mind, or Ego, is something different 
from any series of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of 
accepting the paradox, that something which ex hjpotheai 
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is but a ecrios of feelings, can be jiware of it;?clf Jis a 
series. 

The truth is, that we arc here face to face with that 
final luexplicability, at which, as Sir W. Hamilton ol>- 
scrves, we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate 
facts ; and in general, one mode of stating it only apj)ears 
more incomprehensible thim another, because the whole 
df human language is accommodated to the one, and is 
80 incongruous with the other, that it cannot be expressed 
in any terms which do not deny its truth. The real 
stumbling block is perhaps not in any theory of the fact, 
but in the fact itself. Tlie true incomprehensibility per- 
haps is, that something which has ceased, or is not yet 
in existence, can still be, in a manner, present ; that a 
series of feelings, the infinitely greater part of which is 
past or future, can be gathered up, as it were, into a 
single present conception, accompanied by a belief of 
reality. I think, by far the wisest thing we can do, is 
to accept the inexplic<ible fact, without any theory of 
how it takes place ; and when we are obliged to s[)eak 
of it in terms which assume a theory, to use them with a 
reservation as to their meaning. 

I have stated the difficulties attending the attempt to 
frame a theory of Mind, or the Ego, similar to what I 
have called the Psychological Theory of Matter, or the 
Non-ego. No such difficulties attend the theory in its 
application to Matter ; and I leave it, as set forth, to [)as8 
for whatever it is worth as an antagonist doctrine to that 
of Sir W. Hamilton and the Scottish School, respecting 
the non-ego as a deliverance of consciousness.* 

* Mr. Manscl, in his " Pn)lcgomena Logicn," shows a perception of tht 
diffvrenee hero pointed out between the ehanieter uf the Pr^yehohtgica] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TIIE rSYCnOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE rRIMARY 

QUALITIES OF MATTER. 

For tlie reasons wliich have been set forth, I conceive 
Sir W. Hamilton to be wrong in his statement tliat a 
Self and a Not-self are immediately ap[)rehended in our 
l)rimitive consciousness. We have, in all probability, no 
notion of not-self, until after considerable experience of 
the recurrence of sensations accordin<j: to fixed Ifcws, and 
in groups. But without the notion of not-self, we can- 
not have that of self which is contrasted with it : and 
independently of this, it is not credible that the first sen- 
sation which we experience, awakens hi us any notion of 
an Eto or Self. To refer it to an ^p:o is to consider it 
as part of a series of stiites of consciousness, some portion 
of which is already past. The identification of a present 
state with a remembered stiite cognize<l as past, is what, 
to my thinking, constitutes the cognition that it is I who 
feel it. "I" means he who saw, touched, or felt some- 
thing yesterday or the day before. No single sensation 
can suggest personal identity : this recjuires a series of 

cxplaimtion of the ?)olief in Matter, nnd that of the belief in Mind ; and he 
resolves the (jnestion hy drawing a distinction iKitween the two Nonmena, 
not orten drawi by philosopliers i)Osterior to Berkeley, lie et>nsiders the 
Ki^o to be 11 direct prcscnhition of consciousness, while with rcjranl to tlio 
Non-e?xo be is not far fnim adopting the Berkeleian theory. The whole of 
his remarks on the subject arc well worth reading. Sec Proiegouieua 
Logica, pii. 123, 133. 
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Bcnsntions, tlioiight of as foniiing a line of succession, 
and suniuied up in thought into a Unity. 

But (however this may be) throughout the whole of 
our sensitive life except its first beginnings, we unques- 
tionably refer our sensations to a me and a not-nie. As 
soon as I have formed, on the one hand, the notion of 
Permanent Possibilities of Sensation, and on the other, 
of that continued series of feelings which I call my life, 
both these notions are, by an irresistible association, re- 
called by every sensation I have. They represent two 
things, with both of which the sensation of the moment, 
be it what it may, stands in relation, and I cannot be 
conscious of the sensation without being conscious of it 
as related to these two tilings. They have accoitlingly 
received relative names, expressive of the double relation 
in question. The tlu'ead of consciousness which I ap- 
prehend the sensation as a part of, is the subject of the 
sensation. The group of Permanent Possibilities of 
Sensation to which I refer it, and which is partially real- 
ized and actualized in it, is the object of the sensation. 
The sensation itself ought to have a correlative name, or 
rather, ought to have two such names, one denoting the 
sensation as opposed to its Subject, the other denoting 
it as opposed to its Object. But it is a remarkable fact, 
that this necessity has not been felt, and that the need 
of a correlative name to every relative one has been con- 
sidered to be satisfied by the terms Object and Subject 
themselves ; the object and the subject not being attended 
to in the relation which they respectively bear to the 
sensation, but being regarded as directly correlated with 
one another. It is true that they are related to one 
another, but only through the sensation : their relation 
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to each other consists in the peculiar and different rehi- 
tion in which they severally stand to the sensation. AVe 
have no conception of either Subject or Object, either 
Mind or Matter, except as something to which we refer 
our sensations, and whatever other feelings we are con- 
scious of. The very existence of them both, so far as 
cognizable by us, consists only in the relation they re- 
spectively bear to our states of feeling. Their relation 
to each other is only the relation between those two rela- 
tions. The immediate correlatives arc not the i>air, 
Object, Subject, but the two pairs, Object, Sensation 
objectively considered ; Subject, Sensation subjectively 
considered. The reason why this is overlooked, might 
easily be shown, and would furnish a good illustration 
of that hnportant part of the Laws of Association which 
may be termed the Laws of Obliviscence. 

I have next to speak of a psychological fact, also a 
conse(iuence of the laws of Association, and without a 
full appreciation of which, the idea of flatter can only 
be understood in its original groundwork, but not in the 
superstructure which the laws of our actual experience 
have raised upon it. There are certain of our sensations 
which we are accustomed principally to consider subjec- 
tively, and others which wq are principally accustomed 
to consider olyectively. In the case of the first, tlie rela- 
tion in which we most frequently, most habitually, and 
therefore most easily consider them, is their relation to 
the series of feelings of which they form a part, and 
which, consolidated by thought into a single conception, 
is termed the Subject. In the case of the second, the 
relation in which we by preference contemj)l:itc them is 
their relation to some group, or some kind of group, of 
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Permanent Possibilities of Sensation, the present exist- 
ence of which is certified to us hv the sensation we are at 
the moment feeling — and which is termed the Object. 
The difference between these two classes of our sensa- 
tions, answers to the distinction made by the majority of 
philosophers between the Primary and the Secondary 
Qualities of Matter. 

We can, of course, think of all or any of our sensa- 
tions in relation to their Objects, that is, to the fjcrma- 
nent groups of possibilities of sensation to which wc 
mentally refer them. This is the main distinction be- 
tween our sensations, and what we regard as our purely 
mental feelings. These we do not refer to any groups of 
Permanent Possibilities ; and in regard to them the dis- 
tinction of Subject and Object is merely nominal. Tlicse 
feelings have no Objects, except by metaphor. There is 
nothing but the feeling and its Subject. Metaphysicians 
are obliged to call the feeling itself the object. Our sen- 
sations, on the contrary, have all of them objects ; they 
all are capable of being classed under some group of Per- 
manent Possibilities, and being referred to the j)resence 
of that particular set of }K)ssibilities as the antecedent 
condition or cause of their own existence. There arc, 
however, some of our sensaticms, in our consciousness of 
which the reference to their Object does not play so con- 
spicuous and predominant a [)art as in others. This is 
particularly the case with sensations which arc highly 
interesting to us on their own account, and on which we 
willingly dwell, or which by their intensity compel us to 
concentrate our attention on them. These are, of course, 
our pleasures and pains. In the case of these, our atten- 
tion is naturally given in a greater degree to the sensa- 
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(i{>ns tlicmsch'cs, and only in n Ic^s do^cc tu tliat whose 
c\istence they are ninrks of. And of tlic two conccp- 
tinns to whk'Ii they stand in relutioii, tlic one to which 
wc hiive most tenilcntjy to refer them is the Snhjoct ; bc- 
c-ati^G <)(ir pluisnrc!) iind jinins arc uf no more iniportanee 
n3 miu-ks tliiin any of uiir other Bensatiims, but arc uf 
very much more importiince llian any others as parts of 
the thread of condeiousuess wiiieh constitutes our sentient 
life. ^lany, indeed, of our internal bodily iiains we 
elioiild liardly refer to an Object at all, were it not for 
tho knowledge, laic and slowly aciinircd, that they are 
always connci^tcd with a lixral organic disturbance, of 
which wc have no present consciousness, and which is, 
llierpforc, a more Possibility of Sensation. Thoftc of our 
eensalions, on the contniry, which arc almost indiScront 
in themselves, our attention docs not dwell on ; our con- 
sciousness of them is too momentary to be distinct, and 
wc pajis on from thciii to the Permanent Possibilities of 
Hcnsalion which they arc the signs of, and whii^h alune 
are important to us. Wc hardly notice the relation be- 
tween tlicse scnsationa and the subjective chain of con- 
sciousness of which they form so extremely Insi^ificant 
a part : the sensation is hardly anything to us but the 
link wliieli drsiws into our consciousness a group of Per- 
manent Possibilities ; tliis group is the only thing distinct- 
ly present to our thoughts. The unimpressive orgtinic 
sensation merges in the mere mental suggestion, and wc 
seem to cognize directly tlmt which we think of only by 
association, and know only by inference. Sensation is 
in a manner blotted out, and Perception seems to be in- 
stalled ill its place. This truth is expressed, though not 
with sufficient distinctness, in a favorite doctrine of Sir 
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"NV. Ilaiiiilton, that in the operations of onr senses Soi 
Batioii is greatest when Perception is least, and lea 
when it is greatest ; or, as he, hy a very inaccurate use i; 
mathematical language, expresses it. Sensation and Pe 
ception are in the inverse ratio of one anotlier. 

With I'cgaixl to those sensations which, without beiii 
absolutely indifferent, are not, in any absorbing dogrei 
painful or pleasurable, we habitually think of them on 
as connected with, or proceeding from, Objei^ts. And 
am disposed to believe, contrary to the opinion of mar 
philosophers, that any of our senses, or at all events ar 
combination of more than one sense, would have bee 
sufficient to give us some idea of flatter. If we h:i 
only the senses of smell, taste, and hearing, but had tl 
sensations according to fixed laws of coexistence, so th: 
whenever we had any one of them it marked to ns 
present possibility of having all the others, I am incliiii 
to think that we should have formed the notion of grouj 
of possibilities of sensation, and should have refern 
every particular sensation to one of these groups, whicl 
in relation to all the sensations so referred to it, won! 
have become an Object, and would have been ii 
vest<xl in our thoughts with the permanency and exte; 
nality which belonor to jMatter. But thoui^h we miirli 
in this supposed case, have had an idea of Matter, ih: 
i idea would necessarilv have been of a verv dillerei 

i complexion from what we now have. For, as we :ii 

actuallv constituted, our sensations of smell, taste, an 
hearing, and (as I l)clieve, with nearly all philosoplier?- 
those of sight also, are not grouped together directl; 
but through the connection which they all have, by \w\\ 
of coexistence or of ciiusation, with the sensations whit 
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are referable to the sense of toucli and to the muscles ; 
those which answer to the terms liesistance. Extension, 
and Figure. These, therefore, become the leading and 
conspicuous elements in all the groups : where these are, 
the group is : every other member of tlie group presents 
itself to our thoughts, less as what it is in itself, than as 
a mark of these. As the entire group stands in the 
relation of Object to any one of the component sensa- 
tions which is realized at a given moment, so do these 
special parts of the group become, in a manner. Object, 
in relation not only to actual sensations, but to all 
the remaining Possibilities of Sensation which the group 
includes. The Permanent Possibilities of sensations of 
touch and of the muscles, form a group within the group 
— a sort of inner nucleus, cimceived Jis more fundamen- 
tal than ihe rest, on which all the other possibilities of sen- 
sation included in tlie group seem to depend ; these being 
regarded, in one point of view, as effects of wliich that 
nucleus is the cause, in another as attributes of which it 
is the substratum or substance. In tliis manner our con- 
ception of Matter comes ultnnately to consist of liesist- 
ance, Extension, and Figure, together with miscellaneous 
powers of exciting otlier sensations. These three attri- 
butes become its essential constituents, and where these 
are not found, we hesitate to apply the name. 

Of these properties, which are consequently termed 
tlic Primary Qualities of Matter, the most fundamental 
is liesistance ; as is proved by numerous scientific con- 
troversies. When the question arises whether something 
w Inch affects our senses in a peculiar way, as for instance 
whether Heat, or Light, or Electricity, is or is not Mat- 
ter, what seems always to be meant is, does it offer any, 

TOL. I. 12 
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howevcT tiiHiiiix, rcsistaiico to motion? If it were shown 
that it did, this would at once terminate all doubt. 
That Kesifstance is onlv another name for a sensjition of 
our nuiscuhir frame, eomljined with one of touch, has 
been pointed out by many pliiK>sophers, and can Mscarcely 
any longer be questioned. When we contract tlie nuis- 
cles of our arm, either by an exerti(m of will, or by 
an involuntary dii<charge of our .spontaneous nervous 
activity, the contraction is accompanied by a state of 
sensation, which is different accordinij: as the locomotion 
consequent on the nuiscular contraction continues freely, 
or meets with an impetliment. In the former eai?e, the 
sensation is that of niotion through empty space. After 
having had (let us suppose) this experience several times 
re[)eated, we suddenly have a ditferent ex[)erience : the 
series of sensations accompanying the motion of our 
arm is brought, without intention or expectation on our 
])ai1:, to an abrupt close. This interruption would not, 
of itself, necessarily suggest the belief in an extcrnid 
obstacle. The hinderancc might be in our organs ; it 
might arise from paralysis, or simple loss of power 
tlirough fatigue. But in either of these cases, the mus- 
cles would not have l)een contracted, and we should not 
have had the sensation which accompanies their contrac- 
tion. ANe mav have had the will to exert our nuisculai' 
i*)rce, but the exertion has not taken place.* If it does 

♦ Sir W. Il.iiuilton thinks (Pissntations on Rrid, pp. 8->4, SV)) that nc 
iwr ti»iiK-ii)iis <-!' roi-t.r.Mo rhn.n^'.h a '• incut.il v\Yi<vt or iii>us t,) m- vt/' 
(rsiiiKt I.oih IVoiii tho •jriiriiial will to niovo, and IVuni tlio mn>(Mih r rii- 
h.iiion: "lor we arc," h(» ^ay^, " consciims of it, tlioiiuh ]>y a n.ir(i)>i< « r 
Mnp«»r of thr .^cnsitivi* ncrvL's wo lose all fooling of ilie niovi-niem of ihi- 
linil) ; thi»n'-:li iiv a p:naly>i>4 of 1 1 u* motive nervis nu inovonu-nt «f liic 
linil) follows the> nuiital (UVm to niovr ; rhoii;^Ii l>y an abiionual stiinulns 
of Uic mlt^culal' librcs a contraction iu them is c.m^^cd even in op|)o^itioQ 
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take {ilarc, niitl id accompnniLHl by tlic usual tnusciilur 
tjcnsatioi), but the expected scnsatiuu uf loeumotioii iloca 
not fuUuw, wc liat'C wliat is cnlled tlic t'euling of Redist- 
ancc, or, in otlicr words, of muscular iiiotioo imi>eJcd : 
and that feeling Is the fundiimeutid element in the notion 
of Matter which results from our common experience. 
Hut simultaneously with tiiis feeling of Kesistaucc, wo 
have also feelings of touch ; sensations of whlL-h llio 
organs arc not the nerves diffused through our muscles, 
but those which form a network under the skiu ; the sen- 
sations which are produced by passive contact with bodies, 
without muscular action. As these skin sensations of 
Eimplc contact invariably accompany the muscular sensa- 
tion of resistance — for we must touch the object before 
we can feel it resisting our pressure — there ia early 
formed an inseparable association between tlieui. AVhen- 
c^er wc feel resistance, we have first felt contact ; whcn- 
eier we feel contact, we know tliat were we to exercise 
muscular action, wc should feel more or less resistance. 
In this manner is fonued the firat fundameutal group of 
I'eruianent Possibilities of Sensation ; and as we in time 
recognize that all our other sensations are connected in 
jioint of fact witli I'crmaneut I'ossibilitics of resistauce, 
— that in cocxiistem'e wiili tlicm we should alwa3-s, by 
sutlicient search, encounter something which would give 
us the feeling of contact combined with the mtisctdar 
sensation uf resistance, — ourideaof Matter, as a Itcsist- 
ing Cause of misccllaneoua sensations, is now conslituted. 
Let us observe, in passing, the olenieutaiy example 



to onr niij." If nil lliif is Iriic — Ihon^'h l.y wliat t 


■\l)criinciils it hu.s Jkku 


BulmMiitiaitJ wc arc not tulU — it does not l>yniiy 


mentis fhiive lh:it ihuro 


In a mi'iiliil «iiuii ii'it iili)-»ical, but merely nniovc 


s the tout uf ibo tutu* 


fruiu (lio nirwa tu ilic bruiu. 
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here afforded of the Law of Inseparable Association 
and the efficacy of that law to construct what, after i 
haa been constructed, is undistinguishable, by any direc 
interrogation of consciousness, from an intuition. Th 
bensation produced by the simiile contact of an objec 
with the skin, without any pressure, — or even with pres 
sure, but without any muscular reaction against it, — is n 
more likely than a sensation of warmth or cold would be 
to be spontaneously referred to any cause external t 
ourselves. But when the constant coexistence, in ex 
l)erience, of this sensation of contact with that oi 
llesistance to our muscular effort whenever such eflbi 
is made, has erected the former sensation into a mark o 
sign of a Permanent Possibility of tlie latter, froii 
that time forwaixl, no sooner do we have the skin sensa 
tion wliich wc call a sensation of contact, than w 
cognize, or, as we call it, perceive, something exter 
nal, corresponding to the idea we now form of Matter 
as a resisting object. Our sensations of touch have be 
come representative of the sensations of resistance witl 
which they habitually coexist ; just as philosophers hav 
shown that the sensations of different shades of colo 
given by our sense of sight, and the muscular sen 
sations accompanying the various movements of i\v 
eye, become representative of those sensations of toucl 
and of the muscles of locomotion, which are the onl^ 
real meaninix of what we term the distance of a bod^ 
Irom us.* 

♦ Sir W. Ilarailton draws a distinction Iwtwcon two kinds of resistance 
or rather, ]>ctwcen two senses of the word : the one, that which 1 hav 
mentioned, and whicli is a sensation of our muscular fnimc ; the otlicr, th 
propiTty of Matter which the old writers called Impenetnibility, l)cin;? thn 
by which, however cu^Kiblu of being compi'csbed into a bmulicr space, i 
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The next of the primary qualities of Body is Exten- 
sion ; which has long been considered as one of the 
principal stumbling blocks of the Psychological Theory. 
Iveid and Stewart were willing to let the whole question 
of the intuitive character of our knowledge of Matter, 
depend on the inabiHty of psychologists to assign any 
origin to the idea of Extension, or analyze it into any 
combination of sensations and reminiscences of sensa- 
tion. Sir W. Hamilton follows their example in laying 
great stress on this point. 

The answer of the opposite school I will present in 
its latest and most improved form, as given by Professor 
Bain, of Aberdeen, in the First Part of his great work 
on the Mind.* 

Mr. Bain recognizes two principal kinds or modes of 
discriminative sensibility in the muscular sense : the one 
corresponding to the degree of intensity of the muscular 
effort — the amount of energy put forth ; the other cor- 
responding to the duration — the longer or shorter con- 
tinuance of the same effort. The first makes us ac- 
quainted with degrees of resistance ; which we estimate 
by the intensity of the muscular energy required to over- 
refuses to part with all its extension, and be extnidcd from spaec alto- 
gether. But these two kinds of resistance are merely two modes of 
ivgarding and naming the same stiite of consciousness; for if (he body 
could ]»e pressed entirely out of space, the only way in which we rhould 
discover that it had vanished would Imj by the sudden cessation of all sen- 
sations of resistjincc. It is always the muscular sensation which consti- 
tutes the presence, and its negation the absence, of body, in any given 
jK)rtit»n of space. 

♦ " The Senses and the Intellect," pp. 113-117. My first extract is fioni 
the original edition, for in the one recently published (and enriched by 
many valuable improvements) the exi)osition I now quote is given hdyq 
lummarily, and in a muuner othci*wisc less suited for my purpose. 
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come it. To the second we owe, in Mr. Bain's opinion, 
our idea of Extension. 

" When a nuiscle begins to contract, or a limb to bend, 
we have a distinct sense of how far the contraction and 
the bending are carried ; there is something in tlie special 
sensibility that makes one mode of fecHng for half con- 
traction, another mode for three fourths, and another foi 
total contraction. Our feeling of movhig organs, or of 
contracting muscles, has been already affirmed to be dif- 
ferent from our feeling? of dead tension — somethings: more 
intense, keen, and exciting; and I am now led to assert, 
from my best observations, and by inference from ac- 
knowledo:ed faets, that the extent of ran^je of a move- 
ment, the degree of shortening of a nmscle, is a mattei 
of discriminative sensibility. I believe it to be much less 
pronounced, less exact, than the sense of resistance above 
described, but to be not the less real and demonstrable. 

" If we suppose a weight raised, by the flexing of 
the arm, first four inches, and then eight inches, it is 
obvious that the mere amount of exertion or expended 
power will be greater, and the sensibility increased in 
proportion. In this view, the sense of range would 
simply be the sense of a greater or less continuance of 
the same effort, that effort being expended in move- 
ment. AV^e can have no difficulty in believing that there 
should be a discriminating sensibility in this case ; it 
seems very natural that we should be differently affected 
by an action continued four or five times longer than 
another. If this be admitted, as true to observation, 
and as inevitably arising from the existence of any dis- 
crimination whatsoever of degrees of expended power, 
eA'erything is granted that is contended for at present. 
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It !d uot meant to ufliriii tliut at cacli degree of eliorten- 
iiig of n muscle, or cacli iiitermediiite attitude of a Hmb, 
tliero is an imf>rcssion made oil the eeiitrcs tliat can be 
distingniijbcd from tbc impression of c\'erj otlicr position 
or degree of shortening ; it is enoiigli to require tliat the 
range or amount of movement gone over eliould be a 
matter of distinct perception, through tlic sensibility to 
the nmount of force expended in time, the degree of 
cfRji't being the same. Tlic sensibility now in question 
differs from the former (from sensibility to the intensity 
of effort) cliiefly in making the degree turn upon darii- 
tioit, and not upon tlic amount expended eiieh instant ; 
and it seems to me impossible to deny that force iii- 
creii^ed or diminished simply as regards coulinuance, is 
as niueli a subject of disciiininati^C e<:nsibilit.y as force 
inirrensed or diniinislied in the intensity of the sus- 
tained effort. . . 

" If the sense of degrees of range be thus admitted as 
a genuine muscular deterniinntiun, its fimctions in out- 
ward perception are very important. The attributes of 
extension and space fall imder its scope. In the first 
place, it gives tlie feeling of Uncur C-elension, inasiuueb 
as this is measured by the sweep of a liuib, or oilier organ 
moved by raixscles. The difTei-encc bcUvccu six inches 
and eighteen inches is expressed to us by the different 
degrees of contraction of some one group of muselcs ; 
those, for example, that tlcx the arm, or, in wrdhing, 
those that flex or extend the lower limb. The inward 
impression corresponding to the outwai-cl fact of six indies 
in length, is an impression arising from the coniinucHi 
shortening of a muscle, a true museular sensibility. It 
is the impression of a muscular effort having a eertaio 
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continuance ; a greater length produces a greater con- 
tinuance (or a more rapid uioveinent) , and in consequence 
an increased feeling of expended power. 

"The discrimination of length in any one direction 
includes extension in any direction. AVhether it Ix 
length, breadth, or height, the perception lias precisely 
the same character. Hence superficial and solid dimen- 
sions, the size or magnitude of a solid object, come to Ix 
felt in a similar manner. . . . 

" It will be obvious that what is called situation oi 
Locality must come under the same head, as these an 
measured by distance taken along with direction ; direc- 
tion being itself estimated by distance, both in commor 
observation and in mathematical theory. In like man- 
ner, form or shape is ascertained through the sauic 
primitive sensibility to extension or range. 

" By the muscular sensibility thus associated with pro- 
longed contraction we can therefore compare different de- 
grees of the attribute of space, in other words, difference 
of length, surface, situation, and form. AVhen compar- 
ing two different lengths we cim feel which is the greater, 
just as in comparing two different weiglits or resist- 
ances. AVe can also, as in the case of weight, acquire 
some absolute standard of comparison, through the per- 
manency of impressions sufficiently often repeated. AA'o 
can engrain the feeling of contraction of the muscles of 
* the lower limb due to a pace of thirty inches, and can 

: say that some one given pace is less or more than this 

amount. According to the delicacy of the muscular 
tissue we can, \>\ shorter or longer practice, acquire dis- 
!| tinct impressions for every standard dimension, and can 

\ decide at once whether a given length is four inches or 
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four and a half, nine or ten, twenty or twenty-one. This 
sensibility to size, enabling us to dispense with the use 
of measures of length, is an acquirement suited to many 
meclianical operations. In drawing, painting, and en- 
graving, and in the plastic arts, the engrained discrinu- 
nation of the most delicate differences is an indispensable 
qualification. 

" The third attribute of muscular discrimination is the 
velocity or speed of the movement. It is difficidt to 
separate this from the foregoing. In the feeling of range, 
velocity answers the same purpose as continuance ; both 
imply an enhancement of effort, or of expended power, 
dificrent' in its nature from the increase of dead effort in 
one fixed situation. We must learn to feel that a slow 
motion for a long time is the same as a quicker motiun 
with less duration ; which wc can easily do by seeing 
that they both produce the same effect in exhausting the 
full range of a limb. If we experiment upon the differ- 
ent ways of accomplishing a total sweep of the arm, wc 
shall find that the slow movements long continued are 
equal to quick motions of short continuance, and we are 
thus able by either course to acquire to ourselves a meas- 
ure of ranfje and lineal extension. . . . 

" We would thus trace the perception of the mathe- 
matical and mechanical properties of matter to the mus- 
cular sensibility alone. AVc admit that this i)erception 
is by no means very accurate if we exclude the special 
senses, but we are bound to show at the outset that these 
senses arc not essential to the percepticm, as we shall af- 
terwards show that it is to the muscular apparatus asso- 
ciated with the senses that their more exalted sensibility 
must be also ascribed. The space moved through by tho 

12* 
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foot in pacing may be appreciated solely through the 
niiKscles of the limb, as well as bv the movements of the 
toiichinir hand or the sceinj: eve. Whence we may jic- 
cede to the assertion sometimes made, that the pro[K»r- 
ties of space might be conceived, or felt, in the abscnc*c 
of an external world, or of any other matter than that 
composing the body of the percipient Ix'ing ; for tlic 
body's own movements in emj)ly space would sufHoe U 
make the very same impressions on the mind as the 
movements excited by outward objects, A jHTceptioi 
of length, or height, or speed, is the mental impression 
or state of consciousness, accompanying some mode of 
muscular movement, and this movement may be gener- 
ated from within as well as from without ; in both eases 
the state of consciousness is exactlv the same." 

A Theory of Extension somewhat similar, though Icsj 
clearly unfoldeil, was advanced by Brown, and as i 
stands in his statement, fell under the criticism of 8ii 
MV. Hamilton ; who gives it, as he thinks, a short anc 
crushing refutation, as follows : * — 

" As far as I can find his meaning in his cloud of 
words, he argues thus : — The notion of Time or succes- 
sion being supposed, that of lonfjltudinal extension is 
given in the succession of feelings which aeompanies the 
gradual contraction of a nuiscle ; the noticm of this sue- 
cession constitutes, ipso facto ^ the notion of a certair 
length ; and the notion of this length (he qnielly takes 
for granted) is the noticm of longitudiniJ extension 
sought. The paralogism here is transparent. J^engtb 
is an ambiguous term ; and it is length in sj)ace, exten- 
sive length, and ni)t length in time, [iroteusive length, 

* DisscrtatioiiH on Rcid, p. 8G0. 
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whose notion it is tlie problem to c^iilvo. To ronvprt, 
tliLTcforc, tlic notion of a certain kind of length (and 
tliat certain kind being also confessedly only length in 
time) into ibc notion of a length in space, is at bemt an 
idlo begging of the(|neation, — Is it not? Tlien I would 
-.lAi, wliftliei- tbo series of feelings of which we are 
iiwiire in tlie gradual eontraction of a muscle, in\olve8 
the eonsci oneness of being a flucccRsion in length, (1) in 
time ahinc? or (2) in epace alone? or (3) in time and 
Bpace together? These three caacs will he allowwl to be 
exlijtnstive. If the first be affirmed ; if the succession 
appear in consciousness a eiiccession in time exchisively, 
then nothing has been accomplished; for the notion of 
extension or space is in no way contained in the notion 
of duration or time. Again, if tlie second or third is 
affirnictl ; if the series appear to consciousne:'s a succes- 
sion in length, cither in space alone, or in space ami 
time together, then is the notion it behooved to generate 
employed to generate itself." 

The dilemma looks formidable, but one of its horna 
is blunt; for the very assertion of Brown, and of all 
who hold the I'sychological theory, is, that the notion of 
length in space, not being in our consciousness origi- 
nally, is constructed hy the mind's laws out of tlie notion 
of length in time. Their argument is not, as Sir \Y. 
Ilainiltun fancied, a fiillacions confusion between two 
dilferent meanings of the word length, but an identific-a- 
tion of tlioni as one. Sir W. Ilninilttm did not fully 
understand the argument. He saw that a sitcccfiiioii of 
feelings, such as that which Drown spoke of, could not 
possibly give us the idea of simultmieous existence. 
But he was mistaken in supposing that Brown's argu- 
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iiiont implied this absurdity. Tlic notion of :<imult]v- 
ncity nui8t be t?upi)0!>ed to have been already acquired ; 
aa it necessarily would be at the very earliest peri-xl, 
from the familiar fact that we often have sensations 
simultjmeously. What Brown had to sliow was, that 
tlio idea of the particular mode of simultaneous existence 
called Extension, might arise, not certainly out of a nici-c 
succession of muscular sensations, but out of that added 
to the knowledge already possessed tliat sensations of 
touch may be simultaneous. Suppose two small bodies, 
A and B, sufficiently near together to admit of their 
being touched simultaneously, one with the right hand, 
the other with the left. Here are two tactual sensations 
which arc simult^meous, just as a sensation of color and 
one of odor miglit be ; and tliis makes us cognize the 
two objects of touch as both existing at once. The ques- 
tion then is, what have we in our minds, when we repre- 
sent to ourselves the relation between these two objects 
already known to be simultaneous, in tlie form of Exten- 
sion, or intervening Space — a relation which we do not 
suppose to exist between the color and the odor? Kow 
those who agree with Brown, say that whatever the no- 
tion of Extension may be, we acquire it by passing our 
hand, or some other organ of toudi, in a longitudinal 
direction from A to B : that this process, as iar as we arc 
conscious of it, consists of a series of varied muscular 
sensations, dittering according to the amount of muscular 
(•flort, and, the ettort being given, diflering in length of 
time. AVhen wc say that there is a space between A 
and B, we mean that some amount of these muscular 
sensations must intervene ; and when we sav that the 
Bpncc is greater or less, we mean that the series of sen- 
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sat'um (auiotiiit of iiiti^ciilar effort bciag given) is longer 
or shorter. If itnutlier object, C, is farther otf in the 
same line, wc judfrc ita ilistauco to be greater, beciiHsn, 
tt) leni'h it, tlic series of museulnr eensatione must be 
further [iroloiigcd, or else there must be the increase of 
effort wliicli con-cs-ponds to nugiiicntcd vclodty. Now, 
tliis, whieh is uiMjiicslioitnbl}' the mode in wluch wc be- 
come aware of extension, is considered by the psydiolo- 
gists in question to be extension. The idea of Extended 
Body they consider to be tliat of a variety of resisting 
points, existing simultaneously, but which can be per- 
ceivwl by the same tactile organ only successively, at the 
end of a scries of muscular sensations whicli constitutes 
^w ilislancv ; and arc said to be at different distances 
fWini one another bccsiiisc the series of intervening mus- 
enlar sensations is longer in some cases tlmn in others.* 

• It is iiot iircltiKlcd tli:it ill) tliie won cicucly KC-cn by nrnwii. It U im- 
IHWEiblotQ JclliiU(licilii.Hi))-ii«nmiro»tutcdit. Ue>ccroittoliuvoit>ouKlit 
thut till) vstvuro uT cxtutivlun cuuKiittcd in tlivlBiliitiry luto poru. " A tar- 
iTi-slini or Ti'i'liiipt " O'C "^y*). " wIh'U niiKiulK-iTd liy ibc niliiil wliidi 
li>»k)i Imi'li upon tbcm, nr:u roniiil to liirolvp, iiwcsaurlly, tlic milloii if 
iirinbilitu into arfamle parts, i)illl rlliTelbra uT length, tchich U oalg an- 
othfrnaiaefareontiimedditUliiilits." (Lvduru xxlv.vol. li. p. 3 uf tliu 
inh cililicni, IBJl.) He tliungUt (but lie liodciqilaiiicdnlltlutniishilcs- 
plnnntinii hi tltc kicu ot rparf, wlicn lie luul thuim Uow the nntbin of con- 
tiniicil tlivifililllly (nit inlu it. Tliiii uiijieom wliun lu: iuiyi>, " It woukl uot 
bv iMt^y tm iiTiy unc lo define mntter iDuro simply, llcin as thnt wlitrli baa 
piirtK, niid tlint wlik'b reiiiatti mir vtkitXit to maup It ; unit in our niuiy:il* oT 
tlic r«<lii]|» of iiiniiiey, vc imvc iiucii utile to ilbuuver Ikiw iHitli llirao 
miliinis iii:iy li.ive iiriM'Ti in liie iiiiiiil." Biitif divixlliiUty Inlupurta eonMl- 
tiite* nil liar nntlmi (if cxtpiiiiiiiii, every seua-itioii vm hnvc uiuU Im> iilciiU- 
flcd n-itli extcniiiuit, Ttir they nreuUdlvyiilv Into ]>iirti!(p]iitii in Muceewkni, 
vtiii-li Ilniwn tliliika tufflclrnt) when thi'y nro pnilon;ti!il bryund liiu short- 
est ItiKtnnt uf dnnitiim wlikli iiur coiiM-kmnieM ii^i^ilies. It I* intilatlilo 
tbut Itruwn did mil mesD this, lint Uiun^'ht iluu all be had to aceount liir 
in Ibc rcmi'CiiCiiiii of f-iaK, n-ns its divlkllilllty, bciniit'C be tuvilly ni^BUtned 
tluit :ill iho nst of tlio niitiua wan nlriady Riven in die f.ict of iiiusi-ulur 
miivt'ini'iil. And llilii, properly uudershioil, l» nmlntniiiulilu ; liut Urown 

leaving nnimporluiitphiloiKiplili'al qucsUou only liulf thuiiftbtuut. 
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Tlie tlieory may be recapitiJatcd as follows. Tlic Pcn 
sation of inu{<icular motion iinim[)eded constitutes ou 
iiotit)!! of empty space, anil the sensation of muscula 
motion impeded constitutes that of iilled space. 8j)ac 
is lioom — room for movement; which its Ciermau uauic 
lidiiiUy distinctly ccmfirms. We have a sensation wliid 
accompanies the free movement of our organs, say fo 
instance of our arm. This sensation is variously modi 
lieil hy the <lirctrtion, and hy the amount of the move 
ment. We have different states of muscular sensatioi 
corresponding to the movements of the arm upward 
downward, to right, to left, or in any radius whatever 
of a sphere of which the joint, that the arm revolve 
round, forms the centre. We have also different state 
of muscular sensation according as the arm is inove< 
more, whether this consists in its being moved Avitl 
gr(;ater velocity, or with the same velocity during ; 
longer time; and the equivalence of these two is spcedil^ 
learned by experience. These different kinds and qiiali 
ties of muscular sensation, exjjcrienced in getting iron 
one point to another (that is, obtaining in succession tw( 
sensations of touch and resistanc^e, the objects of wliicl 
are rcijfarded as simultaneous), are all we mean bv savin* 
that the points are separated by spaces, that they are ai 
jj ' diiferent distances, and in different directions. ( Ai 

■f '.intervening series of muscular sensations before the one 

object can be reached from the other, is the only pecu- 
liarity which (according to this theory) distinguishes 
simultaneity in si)acc from the sinndtancitv which may 
exisf between a taste and a color, or a taste and a smell : 
and wc have no reason for believing that Space or Exten- 
sion in itself, is anything different from that wliich we 
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recognize it by. It appears to inc tliat this doctrine is 
Bound, stnd ttiat the inuaeular ecDsiitiuna in qncstiun arc 
the soiirrcs of idl tlic notion of Extensiou which wc 
shoiitd ever obtain from tlic t:ictiiiil and luusculoi- senttctt 
without the nssistance of tlic eye. 

But tlie participation of the eye in generating our 
actnal notion of Extension, very much alters its charac- 
ter, and is, I tliink, the main cause of the difficulty felt 
in believing that Extension derives its meaning to us from 
a ))})K?nomcnon which is not synchronous, but successive. 
The fiiet is, that the conception wc now have of Extension 
or Space is an eye picture, and comprehends a great 
number of parts of Extension at once, or in a, succession 
so nipid that our consciousness confounds it with simul- 
taneity. IIow, then (it is naturally asked), can this vast 
collection of consciousnesses whi<li arc sensibly siinid- 
tancous, be generated by the nnnd out of its conscious- 
ness of a succession — the succession of muscular feelings? 
An experiment may be conceived which would throw 
gix-at light on this subject, but which unfortunately is 
niore easily imagined than obtained. There have been 
jtersons bom blind who were mathematicians, and I 
believe even naturalists ; and it is not impossible that 
one day a person bom blind may Jx; a nictaphysicinn. 
The first who is so, will be able to enlighten us on this 
point. For he will be an es[)eriinentiuii cnicis on the 
mode in which extension is ooneeivt^l and known, inde- 
pendently of the eye. Not having the asf^istanee of that 
or}^n, a ]>erson blind from birth must necessarily per- 
ceive the parts of extension — the parts of a line, of n 
surface, or of a solid — in conscious succession. Ho 
peix:eivc3 them by [lassing his baud along them, if small. 
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or by walkinji; over them if ;p'eat. The [larfa of cxtci 
siiiii iv)iieli it in \}>y»\\i\ii fur him to perceive i^imiiltuii' 
oiislyt nrc only very ijm;ill i>iirts, ahiiudt the miiiiiiin c 
cxtciisioQ. Ilciiee, if tlie I'syirlioloyirul tlieorj- of ll 
idea of oxtciiiiion is true, the blind iiietaphycieiaii wiiii 
fit'l >ery little of the ditticnlty which sociug melaph 
eiciuns feel, in ndmitting that the iden, of S[inec is, 
bottom, one of time — and lliiit the notion of csteiiait 
or distiincc, is that of a motion of the muscles contiuiii 
for n hinfjer or a shorter duration. If this analysis < 
oxti'iisidn appeared as paradoxical to the metaphysii-i; 
bom blhiil, lis it does to Sir W. Hamilton, this would I 
a strong iirf^miient against the Psychohigitnii thcor 
Ihit if, on the contrary, it did not at all startle hun, lli 
theory would bo vciy strikingly eiiiToborated. 

Wc have no experiment directly in [loint. Hut \ 
have one winch is ihc very next thing to it. We ha- 
not the ^Tceptions and feelings of a metaphysician blii 
from hirlh, told and inlerpi-etetl by Inniself. ISut v 
have those of an ordinary person blind from birth, to 
and interpreted for him by a metaphysii-ian. And tl 
English reader is indebted for them to Sir W. Ilainiltii) 
Pktner, " a man no less eelcbnitol as an acnte philosi 
pher than as a learned physician mid an elegiint siholar 
endeavored to ascertain by observation what notion » 
extension was possessed by a peivon bom blind, ai 
r.jade known the result in wonls wliich Sir W. ILimiItt 
has rendered into his clear ICnglish." " In i-egard to tl 
visionless repi-esciitation of space or extension, the u 
tentivc observatiun of a person born blind, which I fo 
nierly instituted in the year nH't, and again, in relatic 
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to the point in question, linvc continued for tlircc wliolo 
wcL'ks — t\ih observation, I Bay, liaa conviniicd mc, that 
the sense of touch, by itself, is altogether ineompetcnt to 
iillbrd us the represent!) t ion of extension nnd Bpncc, and 
is not even cognizant of local exterioiity ; in a word, 
thut H man deprived of sight lias absolutely no percep- 
tion of an outer world, beyond the existence of some- 
thing effective, different from his own feeling of passivity, 
and in general only of tlie numerical diversity — shall I 
say of impressions, or of things? In fact, to those horn ^""'^ 
blind, lime serves instvad of space. Vicinity and dis- 
tance mean in their mouths nothing more than the 
shorter or longer time, the smaller or greater nuntl>er of 
feelings, wliich they find necessary to attiiin from some 
one feeling to another. Tliat a pei-son blind from birth 
employs the language of vision — that may occasion con- 
siderable error ; and did, indeed, at tlic eoumicnceinent 
of my observations, lead me wrong; bnt, in point of 
fact, he knows nothing of things as existing out of each 
otlior ; and (this in particular I have very clearly re- 
marked) if objects, and tlie part of his bo<Iy touched by 
them, did not make different kinds of impression on hi& 
nerves of sensatiim, lie would take everytliing external 
for one and tlie same. In his own body, he absolutely 
did not discriminate head and foot at all by their dis- 
tance, hut merely by the difterence of the feelings (and 
his perception of snch differences was incredibly fine) 
u-hicli he experienced from the one and from the other, 
and mort^over through time. In like manner, in external 
bodies, he distinguished their figure merely by the 
varieties of impres3C<l feelings; in.'U'mueh, fur example, 
as the cube, by its angles, affected bis feeling differently 
from the spheie." 
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The lii[^lily instructive rcprci^oiitjition here given i 
IMatner, of this person's state of mind, is exaetly tli 
"wliich \ve have jiu^^t read in ^Ir. l>ain, and whieh tli 
j)hilosopher holds to be the primitive eoneeptioii of c 
tension by all (»f ns, before the wondeH'ul power of siy 
an<l its associations, in abridging the mental pn>ce^iS(; 
has come into play. The conclusion which, as we Iia 
Keen, Platner draws from the case, is, that we obtain t 
idea of extension solelv irom si<i:ht ; and even Sir A' 
Hamilton is staggered in his belief of the contrary. 11 
Platner, though unintentionally, puts a false color ( 
the matter when he says that his patient had no p( 
ception of extension. lie used the terms expressiwj < 
it with such propriety and discrimination, that Platnt 
by his own account, did not at first suspect him of ii 
meaning]: by those terms all that is meant bv ix^r^io 
M'ho can sec. He thereibre meant something ; be li; 
impressions which the words expressetl to his mind ; 
had conceptions of extension, after his own nianuc 
l>ut his idea of degrees of extension was but the idea < 
a greater or smaller number of sensations experiencoil 
succession " to attain Irom some one feeling to another 
that is, it was exactly what, ac<M)rdin«; to Ih'own's ni 
]\Ir. Bain's theory, it ought to have been. And, t 
sense of touch and of the muscles not being aided 1 
sight, the sensations continued to be conceived by hi 
only as successive : his mental representation uf the 
I'cmained a cojiception of a series, not of a coexiste 
group. Though he must have had experi(»nce of .sinu 
taneity, — for no being who has a plurality of senses e; 
be without it, — he does not seem to have th(»roughly rci 
izcd the conception of the parts of space as sinmltanctKi 
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Since what was thus wanting to lum, is the principal 
feature uf tlic conception na it is in us, lie sct'nied to 
Phitncr to liave no noliun of extension. But Platiicr, 
fortunately, being a man who could both observe, and 
express bis observations prwiscly, has been able to conv«y 
to our Diinda the conception which Ids patient rcnlly lind 
of extension ; and we find that it was the siuuc as our 
own, with the exception of the element wliich, if the 
I'sychological theory Le true, was certain to be added 
to it by the sense of siglit. Fur, when this sense is 
awakened, and its sensations of color have become repre- 
sentative of the tactual and muscular sensations with 
which they are coexistent, the fact that we can receive a 
vast number of sensiitiuns of cohir at the same instant 
(or what appears such to our consciousness) puts us in 
the same position as if we had been able to receive that 
number of tactual and muscular sensations in a single 
instant. The ideas of all the eucccssivc tactual and mus- 
cular feelings which accompany the passage of the hand 
over the whole of the colored surface, are made to flash on 
tlte mind at once : and iniprcssions which were siiccesiiive 
in sensation become coexistent in thought. From that 
lime wo do with perfect facility, and arc even compelled 
to do, what I'latner's patient never coin^iletely succeeded 
in doing, namely, to think all the parts of extension as 
coexisting, and to believe that we [>erccive them as such. 
And if the laws of inseparable association, which nie 
already admitted as the basis of other acquired perccji- 
tions of sight, are considered in their application to this 
case, it is certain that tliis apparent perception of suc- 
cessive elements as simultaneous would be g<'ncr!iled, 
and would supply all that there is in our idea of exten- 
sion, more than tlicre was in tliat of Platncr's patient. 
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I shall quote, in continnation, part of the expositioi 
l)v Mr. Dain, of the madiinerv bv whicli our coiisciou 
lien's of Kxteiision betronies an a[)[>endage of our sei 
i?ations of Sidit* It is a strikintj cxami)le of tl 
connuanding intluencc of that sense ; which, though 
has no greater variety of original impressions than oi 
other special senses, yet owing to the two properties < 
being able to receive a great number of its impressioi 
nt once, and to receive them from all distances, tab 
tlie lead altogether from tlie sense of touch ; and is m 
only the organ by which we read countless possibilitL 
of actual and nuiscular sensations which can ucver, t 
us, become realities, but substitutes itself for our toiu 
and our muscles even where we can use them — c:iiis< 
their actual use, as avenues to knowledge, to become, i 
many cases, obsolete, the sensations themselves to 1 
little heeded and very indistinctly remembered, and con 
municates its own prerogative of sinudtancousiiess 1 
impressions and concjeptions originating in other sense: 
which it could never have mven, but oulv su^rcrest 
through visible marks associated with them by experieiic< 
" The distinctive impressibility of the eye," says jMi 
Bain,* "is for Color. This is the eflect specific to it i 
a sense. But the feeling of Color by itself, implies r 
knowledge of any outward object, as a cause or a thin 
wherein the color inheres. It is 6im[)ly a mental efFe< 
or influence, a feeling or conscious state, which we slioiil 
^i, be able to distinguish from other conscious states, as ft 

j example, a smell or a sound. We should also be abl 

1 to mark the diilerence between it and others of the paiii 






• The Senses niul the Intellect, pp. 370, 37 1. I now (juotc IVom the sceor 
edition (18GI). The corrcspondin",' pai>suge in the Ihst edition l^cgius i 
p. 3G3. 
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kind, more or less vivid, more or less enduring, more or 
less voluminous. So we should distinguish the qualita* 
tivc differences between one color and another. Pleas- 
ure or pain, with discrimination of intensity and of 
duration, would attach to the mere sensation of color. 
Knowledge or belief in an external or material colored 
boilv, there would be none. 

" But when we add the active or muscular sensibility 
of the eye, we obtain new products. The sweepof the 
eye over the colored field gives a feeling of a deflftito 
amount of action^ an exercise of internal jjower, which 
is something totally different from the passive feeling of 
light. This action has many various modes, all of the 
same quality, but all distinctively felt and recognized by 
us. Thus the movements may be in any direction — 
horizontal, vertical, or slanting; and everyone of theso 
movements is felt as different from every other. In ad- 
dition to these, we have the movements of adjustment 
of the eye, brought on by differences in the remoteness 
of objects. We have distinctive feelings belonging to 
these different adjustments, just as we have towards the 
different movements .across the field of view. If the 
eyes are adjusted, first to clear vision for an object six 
inches from the eye, and afterwards change their adjust- 
ment to suit an object six feet distant, we are distinctly 
conscious of the change, and of the degree or amount 
of it ; Ave know that the change is greater than in ex- 
tending the adjustment to a three-feet object, while it is 
less than we should have to go through for a twenty-feet 
object. Thus in the alterations of the eyes for near and 
far, we have a distinctive consciousness of amount or 
degree, no less than in the movements for right and left, 
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up and down. Feelings with the character of activity 
are tlius incorporated with the sensibility to color ; the 
luminous ini[)ression is associated with exertion on our 
j)art, and is no longer a purely passive state. We find 
that the light changes as our acti\ity changes ; we i*ecog- 
nize in it a certain connection with our movements ; an 
association springs up between the passive feeling and the 
active energy of the visible [visual] organ, or rather of 
the' body generally ; for the changes of view are owing to 
movements of the head and trunk, as well as to the 
sweep of the eye within its own orbit. . . . 

" When, along with a forward moven:ent, wc behold 
a steadily varying change of appearance in the objects 
before us, we associate the change with the locomotive 
cilbrt, and after many repetitions, wc firmly connect the 
one with the other. We then know what is implied in a 
certain feeling in the eye, a certain adjustment of tlie 
lenses and a certain inclination of the axes, of all of 
which w^e are conscious ; we know that these thinixs arc 
connected with the further experience of a definite loco- 
motive energy needing to be expended, in order to alter 
this consciousness to some other consciousness. Ajwirt 
from this association, the eve-feelin<i: mioht be reco^-nized 
as differing from other eye-feelings, but there could be 
no other perception in the case. Experience connects 
these diflTcrences of ocular adjustment with the various 
exertions of the body at large, and the one can then 
imply and reveal the others. The feeling that we have 
when the eyes are parallel and vision distinct, is asso- 
ciated with a great and prolonged eifort of walking, in 
other words, with a long distance. An inclination of 
the eyes of two degrees, is associated with two paces to 
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bring us up to the nearest limit of vision, or with a 
stretch of some other kind, measured in the hist resort 
by j)acing, or by passing the liand along the object. The 
change from an inclination of 30° to an inclination of 
10 , is associated with a given sweep of the arm, carry- 
ing the hand forward over ein^ht inches and a half." 

These sli^jht changes in the action of the muscles that 
move the eye, habitually effected in a thne too short for 
computation, are the means by which our visual impres- 
sions from the whole of that portion of the universe 
which is visible from the position where we stand, may 
be concentrated within an interval of time so small Ihat 
we are scarcely conscious of any interval ; and they are, 
in my apprehension, the generating cause of all that we 
have in our notion of extension over and above what 
Platner's patient had in his. He had to conceive two or 
any number of bodies (or resisting objects) with a long 
train of sensations of muscular contraction filling up the 
interval between them : while we, on the contrary, think 
of them as rushing upon our sight, many of them at the 
same instant, all of them at what is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the same instant, and this visual imagery 
effaces from our minds any distinct consciousness of the 
series of muscular sensations of which it has become 
representative. The simultaneous visual sensations are 
to us 81/mbols of tactual and muscular ones which 
were slowly successive. "This symbolic relation, being 
far briefer, is habitually thought of in place of that it 
symbolizes : and by the continued use of such symbols, 
and the union of them into more complex ones, are gen- 
erated our ideas of visible extension — ideas which, like 
those of the algebraist working out an equation, are 
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^vhully unlike tlic iilc:\a ^vmbiilizeil ; mid wlucli yet, 1i 
lii^, uiTiijiy the luiiid to tliu eiilii'u cxL'lii^iiiii uf tlio idi 
eyitibiili/.L-d." Tliiin ]-Ml cxtriii't is tVoiii Mr. Ilcth 
iSiK:ii(vr,* wliosc Prinui|)lt'3 of Psycliology, in spite 
Euiiic <1uctriii(!» wliicli lie lioldri in coiniiion with i 
intuitive e(?)ioul, arc on tlic whole one of the fin< 
(■Miiii[ilcs wc jiosscas of the I'sychulogical Jlelliod in 
full |)iiivcr. His treatment of this euliject, nnd A 
IiNJn'ii, are at oui-c corruboriitivc and supplementary 
one nnuthcr : and to them I nin<jt refer the rciidcr w 
di'!4tred an ampler elucidation of the general qiicstii 
The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to I 
exaiuiiintion of some pcculiantJcs in Sir W. ILiniilto: 
tit'iituiont of it. 

ISir W, Hamilton relies inaiidy upon one nrgunicnt 
prove thut Vision, without the aid of Touch, gives 
imnjediatc kiiowlcd^ of KxtcuHion : vvhidi nr^utm 
Imd iK'L-n antieipiilcd in a passiigr- whii'li he quotes iVi 
D'AIenilxjrl.f The following ii* his own stntenient of 
" It fiin X easily ho shown that the pcreei>tion of col 
involves tlie perception of extension. It is admitted th 
we have by eight a perception of eoloi-s, consequently 
pi.'rc<!ption of the dilferencc of eolorn. Hut a perecpti 
of the distinction of colors neccHdanly involves tlic \n 
erjition of a discriminating line; for if one color l>c In 
beiiide or upon another, wc only (lii^tinguish thcin aa d 
fcrcnt by ixTceiving that they limit each other, w]>i 
limitation neeessarily aftiirds n breadthloss line, — n 1i 
of demarcation. One color laid upon another, in fm 
jjivca a hne returning upon itself, that i.'', a ligurc. H 

t LMlnmi, il. 172. 
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a line and a figure are modifications of extension. Tlie 
[)ercc|)tion of extension, therefore, is necessarily given 
in the perception of colors." 

And farther on,* "All parties are, of course, at one 
in regard to the fact that we see color. Those who hold 
that we see extension, admit that we see it only as 
colored ; and those who deny us any vision of extension, 
make color the exclusive object of sight. In regard to* 
this first position, all are, therefore, agreed. Nor are 
tlicy less harmonious in reference to the second — that 
the power of 'perceiving color involves the power of per- 
ceiving the differences of colors. By sight we, therefore, 
perceive color, and discriminate one color, that is, one 
colored body, — one sensation of color, — from another. 
This is admitted. A third position will also be denied 
by none — that the colors discriminated in vision arc, or 
may be, placed side by side in immediate juxtaposition ; 
or, one may limit another by being superinduced partially 
over it. A fourth position is equally indisputable — that 
the contrasted colors, tlius bounding each other, will form 
by their meeting a visible line, and that, if the superin- 
duced color be surrounded by the other, this line will 
return upon itself, «and thus constitute the outline of a 
visible figure. These four positions command a per- 
enn)tory assent ; they are all self-evident. But their 
admission at once explodes tlie paradox under discus- 
sion " — (that extension cannot be cognized by sight 
alone) . " And thus : A line is extension in one dimen- 
fion, — length; a figure is extension in two, — length 
and breadth. Therefore, the vision of a line is a vision 
of extension in length ; the vision of a figure, the vision 
of extension in length and breadth." 

♦ Lectures, ii. 167. 

VOL. I. 13 
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1 inii'^t iicIviinH ]o(I;^ tliat T nuinnt maki; the answer 
tliU iir^tiiiK'iit ii.i tliiH'Dii^'ii iiiid coiidiisivc na I cut 
wi.-li ; liir wc liuvc lint tlii^ |ii>\vL-r of making an cxjie 
iiitiil, llii- ciiiiipk-tiiiy CdiivLiso of I'liitiicr'a. Tliera 
no i'\aiiipt(^ ut':t {JLTt-oii bum witli the t<uiisc of ei<r\tt, L 
Aviiliimt tliufu of touch niiil the muscles; and iiutlii 
Ivva tliaii llii-s would eiiuble us tu ilcliue preeiiiicly tlie c 
lent ami limits of the coiicci>tini]^ ivhich light in capnl 
of <;iviiig, Iiulepciiilcut of uSf'ociiitiou with impre^^isio 
of KiiulliiT ei'iise. TJicrc are, liowoviT, eon^iilc-mlin 
Mi-ll ailaptctl to iiuMlcnitc the exiicmc confidence wlii 
tfir \V. Uiuiiilton i.lsiccs in this Hignmciit. Firet, 
must he oljJiTveil that when the cjc, at pi-esent, taV 
cujrnizanec of visible fiyurc, it does not cognize it i 
inciin« iif color alone, hut by all tlunw motions ami inw 
iieiition.'* of the muscles counccteJ with the eve, nhi 
have nu gi'ciit a. xhnro in giving us our acquired pt^i-cc 
tiiina of ^igjit. To detet-minc whiit can be cognized 1 
fijrlit alone, we mu^t bujijiowc an eye Inea|iahle of the 
cli;in;:es ; wliicii cini iieilher liave the curvature of : 
Icn^c.-< miidilied nor tlie dii-cction of its u.\is changt-d I 
juu- mode of nmaculai- aclion ; which cannot therrfii 
li-avcl niong llic bonudary line that scjiaratex two coloi 
liiit must reniaiu fixed nitJi ti i^teady gaze on a defini 
i^liot. If wT once allow- llie cvr to follow llie directi, 
of -.I lino or tlic [lerijiJiery of a ligmv, we have no h>ng 
ii;crc]\- :ii_Jil, hut imiiortiint nuisi-iilur i^cufatiomt euyM; 
a.Mrd". 'No«-. llicivi.s nolhit.g more .rrtiiiu (Ikui lh;it i 
eye wilh ils axis imuiovaljly lixrd in one divcftimi, ;;iv 
a full ami ck'ar vi.M.ni <-f hul :i Muall |>o>'(ion of Kpnt- 
ittat to wliitji (lie axin dircitly jmiots, and only a fiii 
and indi»tiui:t one of ihu iitlicr |ioiiiid tiuiTuunding i 
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When we are able to see any considerable portion of a 
Burface so as to form a distinct idea of it, we do so by 
passing the eye over and about it, changing slightly the 
direction of the axis many times in a second. When 
the eye is pointed directly to one spot, the faint percep- 
tions we have of others are barely sufficient to serve as 
indications for directing the axis of the eye to each of 
them in turn, when withdrawn from the first. Physiolo- 
gists have explained this by the fact, that the centre of 
the retina is furnished with a prodigiously greater num- 
ber of nervous papillaj, much finer and more delicate 
individually, and crowded closer together, than any other 
part. Whatever be its explanation, the fact itself is in- 
dubitable ; and seems to warrant the conclusion that if 
tlie axis of the eye were immovable, and we were with- 
out the muscular sensations which accompany and guide 
its movement, the impression we should have of a boun- 
dary between two colors would be so vague and indistinct 
as to be merely rudimentary. 

A rudimentary conception must be allowed ; for it is 
evident that even without moving the eye we are capable 
of having two seusaticms of color at once, and that the 
boundary which separates the colors must give some 
specific affection of sight, otherwise we should have no 
discriminative impressions capable of afterwaixJs becom- 
ing, by association, representative of the cognitions of 
lines and figures which we owe to the tactual and the 
nniscular sense. But to confer on these discriminative 
impressions the name which denotes our matured and 
perfected cognition of Extension, or even to assume that 
they have in their nature anything in common with it, 
seems to be going beyond the evidence. Sir W. Ham- 
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ilton appears to think that extension as revealed by the 
eye is idenlical with the extension which we know by 
touch, except that it is only in two dimensions. ^It ii 
not," he says,* "all kind of extension and form that is 
attributed to sight. It is not figured extension iu a11 the 
three dimensions, but only extension as involved in plain 
figures ; that is, only length and breadth." But to have 
the notion of extension even in length and breadth as we 
have it, is to have it in sucli a manner that we miidit 
know certain muscular fjicts without having tried : as for 
instance, that if we placed our finger on the spot corre- 
sponding to one end of a line, or boundary of a surface, 
we should have to go through a muscular motion before 
we could place it on the other. Is there the smallest 
reason to suppose that on the evidence of sight alone, we 
could arrive at this conclusion in anticipation of thesenfic 
of touch ? I cannot admit that we could have what is 
meant by a [)crception of superficial space, unless wo 
conceived it as something which the hand could be 
moved across ; and whatever may be the retimd impres- 
sion conveyed by the line which bounds two colors, I 
see no ground for thinking that by the eye alone, wc 
could acquire the conception of what we now mean when 
we say that one of the colors is outside the other. On 
this pouit I may again quote Mr. Bain.f "I do not sec 
how one sensation can be felt as out of another, without 
already supposing that wc have a feeling of space. If I 
ecc two distinct objects before me, as two candle flames, 
1 apprehend them as different objects, and as distant 
from one another by an interval of si)ace ; but this ap- 

♦ T>cctiircs, ii. 100. 

t The Senses and tlic Intellect, 2.1 ed. p. 370 ; Ist cd. p. 368. 
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prchciision presupposes an independent experience and 
knowledge of lineal extension. There is no evidence to 
show that, at the first sight of these objects, and before 
any association is formed between visible appearances 
and other movements, I should be able to apprehend in 
the double appearance a difference of place. I feel a 
distinctness of impression, undoubtedly, partly optical 
and partly muscular, but in order that this distinctness 
may mean to me a difference of position in space, it 
nmst reveal the additional fact, that a cei't'iin movement 
of my arm would carry my hand from the one flame to 
the other ; or that some other movement of mine would 
change by a definite amount the appearance I now see. 
If no information is conveyed respecting the possibility 
of movements of the body generally, no idea of space is 
given, for we never consider that we have a notion of 
space, miless we distinctly recognize this possibility. 
But how a vision to the eye can reveal beforehand what 
would be the experience of the hand or the other moving 
members, I am unable to understand." * 

♦ To this passage Mr. Bain lias appended, in liis second edition (p. 377), 
the following instructive note : — 

" In following a wide ranging movement, or in expatiating over a lan»o 
prospect, wo must move the eyes, or the head ; and probably every ono 
would ullow that, in such a case, feelings of movement make a p:ut of our 
sensation and our subsequent idea. The notion of a mountain evidently 
contiiins feelings of visual movement. But when wc look at a circle, say, 
one tenth of an inch in diameter, the eye can take in the whole of it with- 
out movement, and wc might suppose that the sensation is, in th:it c:isc 
purely optical, there l)eing no apparent necessity for introducing the mus- 
cular consciousness. A characteristic optical impression is produced ; we 
should be able to discriminate between the small circle and a squnrc, or nn 
oval ; or between it and a somewhat larger or somewhat smaller circle, 
fVom the mere optical diflfcrence of the effect on the reiina. Why then 
may wo not say, that, through tlic luminous tracing alone, wo have tho 
feeling of visible form ? 

** By making an extreme supposition of this nature, it is possible ^x> 
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►Sir AV. ILunilton docs not limit the pcrcci)tion of Ex- 
tciKsion to t>iglit and touch, cither separately or coiubioeJ 
Avilh one another. "Tlie opinions," he says,* "so gener- 
ally prevjdent, that through touch, or touch and muscu- 
lar leelins:, or touch and si;!:ht, or touch, muscular feclin«^, 
and sight, — that through these senses, exclnsivcly, wc 
are i)ercipient of extension, &c., I do not ndiuit. On 
the contrary, I hold that all sensations whatsoever of 
"which we are conscious as one out of another, eo i-p%o 
alFord us the condition of immediately and necessarily 
aj)prehending extension ; for in the consciousness itself 
of such reciprocjd outness is actually involved a percej)- 

rcmovc the race fn)m a direct experimental test. Wc may stiU, lio\revcr, 
pcc very stron.^ pnuintls for maintiiniiif? the presenec of n rousci:Lir 
clement even in this instiinee. In the lirst plaee, our notions of form are 
mnnifostly ohtaincd hy workini? on tlie hir;:c seile, or by the survey of 
ol jeets of such majniitudo as to ilcuu.nd the sweep of the eye, in order to 
coniinehend them. Wc lay the fvMindatioT.s of our knowledge of Tbiiite 
outline in circumstances where the eye must he active, and must mix its 
own activity with the retintil fcelin.'^s. The idea of a ciiflo is flrst jiraincd 
hy moving the eye round p( »mc circular ohjeet of consideraMo size. liaviDg 
d;)nc this, we transfer the Hict of motion to smaller circles, althongh they 
would not of themselves demand an extensive ocular sweep. So that when 
wc look at a little round b(Kly, we are already pre-oeeupie«l with the doable 
nature of visil)lc fonn, and arc not in a position to say how we should 
regard it, if that wore our first experience of a circle. 

" But, in the second place, the CL-sential import of visible form is some- 
thing not attainable without the exi)criencc of moving the eye. If ^vo 
looked at a little round spot, we should know an optical diirercncc l>ctW(Hm 
it and a triangular siK)t, and we should recognize it as identical with another 
r.aindhpot; but that is merely Retinal knowiedge, or optic;\l discrimina- 
ti.»n. That wou!d not be to recognize fonn, because by form wc never 
mean so little as a mere change of color. Wc mean by a round form 
something that would take a given sweep of the eye to comprehend it ; and 
iniie!>s wo identify the small spot with the circles previously seen, we do 
n.t pcri'civc it to be a circle. It may remain in our mind as a purely opti- 
cal meaning ; but wc can never cross the chasm that separates an optical 
meaning from an eflTcet combining light and movement, in any otlicr way 
than by bringing in an cxi^ericnec of movement." 

* Dlsiiertatious ou Rcid, p. S61. 
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tion of (lifTcrencc of place in space, and, consequently, 
of the extended." Itnmy safely be admitted that wlien- 
ever we are conscious of two sensations as " one out of 
another " in the sense of locality, we have a perception 
of space ; for the two expressions are equivalent. But 
to have a consciousness of diiference between two sensa- 
tions which are felt simultaneously, is not to feel them as 
" one out of another " in this sense : and the very question 
to be decided is, whether any of our senses, apart from 
feelings of muscular motion, gives us the notion of " one 
out of another" in the sense necessary to support the 
idea of Extension. 

Sir W. Hamilton thinks that whenever two different 
nervous filaments are simultaneously affected at their 
extremities, the sensations received through them are felt 
as one out of the other. It is extremely probable tliat 
the affection of two distinct nervous filaments is the 
condition of the discriminative sensibility which furnishes 
us with sensations capable of becoming representative 
of objects one out of the other. But that is a different 
thing from giving us the perception directly. Undoubt- 
edly we recognize difference of place in the oI)ject3 which 
affect our senses, whenever we are aware that thot-c 
objects affect different parts of our organism. But when 
we arc aware of this, we already have the notion of 
Place. We must be aware of the different parts of our 
body as one out of another, before we can use thi.s 
knowledije as a means of coo;nizinLr a similar fnct in 
regard to other material objects. Tliij Sir W. Hamil- 
ton admiiS ; and what, therefore, he is bound to prove 
is, that the very firet time we received an impression of 
touch or of any other sense, affecting more than one 
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nen'ous filament, we were conscious of being nflected in 
a i)liirality of [)lafe5». Tliis he does not even attempt to 
do ; and direct pniof is palpably unattainable. As a 
UKittcr of indirect evidence, we may oppose to this theory 
]\Ir. liain's, according to which, apart from association, 
we should not liave any inipi*ession of the kind, and 
should in general l)e conscious only of a greater maes or 
''volume" of sensation when we were affected in two 
places, than when only in one ; like the more massive 
sensation of heat which we feel when our bodies are im- 
mersed in a warm balh, compared with that which we 
feel when heat of the same, or even of greater intensity, 
id npj)Ued only to our hands or feet, Air. Bain's doc- 
trine, heing as consistent with the admitted facts of the 
case as Sir W. Hamilton's, has a good claim, on his own 
law of Parcimony, to be preferred to it. But, besides, 
there arc recorded facts which agree with jNIr. Bain's 
theory, and are quite irreconcilable with Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's : and to find such we need not travel beyond Sir 
W. Ilimiiltou's own pages. 

One of them is the very case we have already had 
before us, that recorded by Platner. The facts of thid 
case are quite inconsistent with the opinion, that we 
have a direct perception of extension when an object 
touches us in more than one place, including the extrem- 
ities of more than one nervous filament. Platuer cs- 
l)rcssly says, that his patient, when an object touched a 
considerable part of the surface of his body, but without 
exciting more than one kind of sensation, was eonseious 
of no local dificrcnce — no "outness" of one part of the 
sensation in relation to another part — but only (we may 
presume) of a greater quatdtfj/ of sensation ; as Mr. Bain 
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would call it, a greater volume. As Platncr expresses 
it, "if objects, and the parts of his bodj touched by 
them, did not make different kinds of impression on liis 
nerves of sensation, he would take everything external 
for one and the same. In his own body, he absolutely 
did not discriminate head and foot at all by their distance, 
but merely by the difference of the feelings.^* Such an 
experiment, reported by a competent observer, is of 
itself almost enough to overthrow Sir AV, Hamilton's 
theory. 

In like manner, the patient in Cheselden's celebrated 
case, after his second eye was couched, described himself 
as seeing objects twice as large with both eyes as with 
one only ; that is, he had a double quantity, or double 
volume of sensation, which suggested to his mind the 
idea of a double size.* 

Another case, for the knowledge of which I am also 
indebted to Sir W. Hamilton, — who knew it through an 
abstract given by M. Maine de Biran of the original 
report " by M. Rey Rdgis, a medical observer, in his 
Ilistoire Naturelle de TAme," — is as incompatible with 

♦ I may here ol>Rcrve that Sir W. Hamilton (and tho same mistake has 
been made by Mr. Bailey) considers Cheselden's case as evidence that the 
" pcrccirtion of externality," as distingnishcd from that of distance from 
the eye, is given by sight as well as l)y tonch, because tho young man said 
that objects at first seemed *' to touch his eyes as what he felt did his skin." 
(Foot-note to Reid, p. 177.) He seems to think that, on the other theory, 
tlic lK)y should have been metaphysician enough to recognize in the per- 
ception ** a mere affection of the organ," or at least should have perceived 
the ol jccts *'as if in his eyes." But he was not accustomed to con- 
ceive tangible olyccts as if in his fingers. He conceived them as touching 
his fingci-s ; and he simply transferred the experience of touch to the ncwly- 
acinired sense. All his notions of perception were associated with direct 
contact ; and as ho did not perceive any of the objects of sight to be at a 
distance from the organ by which he perceived them, he concluded that 
they must be in contact with it. 

13 ♦ 
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8ir AV. Iliiniilton's theory as Platncr's case. It is the 
ense of a p:iti(»nt who lost the power of movement in one 
lialf of his hody, apparently from temi)orary paralysis 
of the motory nerves, while the functions of the sensory 
nerves seemed unimpaired. This patient, it was found, 
had lost the power of localizing his sensations. *^ Ex- 
periments,* various and repeated, were made to ascertain 
with accuracy, whether the loss of motive faculty had 
occasioned any alteration in the capacity of feeling ; and 
it was found that the patient, though as acutely alive 
as ever to the sense of pain, felt, when this was secretly 
inflicted, as by comj^rcssion of his hand under the bed- 
clothes, a sensation of suffering or uneasiness, hy which, 
when the pressure became strong, he was com|)clled 
lustily to cry out ; but a sensation merely general, he 
being altogether unable to localize the feeling, or to say 
whence the pain proceeded. . . . The patient, as he 
gradually recovered the use of his limbs, gradually also 
recovered the power of localizing his sensations.** It 
would be premature to establish a scientific inference 
upon a single experiment : but if confirmed by repeti- 
tion, this is an experimentum crucis. So far as one 
experiment can avail, it fully proves, that sensation 
without motion does not give the perception of difference 
of place in our bodily organs (not to speak of otitward 
objects), and that this perception is even now entirely an 
inference, dependent on the muscular feelings. 

It gives a very favorable idea of Sir W. Hamilton's 
sincerity and devotion to truth, that he shouhl have drawn 
from their obscurity and made generally known two cnses 
which make such havoc with his own opinions as this 

♦ DisAcrtatioi^s on Rcid, pp. 87 1, 875. 
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and Pliifner'a; for tliougli he did not believe the c;tseB 
to be rcaWy iiicoualsteiit with his tlieory, be can linixlly 
b;nc l>oi;n entirely unaware that tliey could be used 
iiirLii:i.st it. 

Tlie only other p:)! tit in Sir W. Hamilton's (luctiincs 
rc.-ipecting the Primary Qualities wliich it U of impor- 
tance to notice, ia one, I believe, peculiar to hintself, and 
certainly not connnon to him with any of Ids entineot 
predecessors in the same school of thought. It is the 
doctrine, that those qualities arc not perecii'cil — are not 
directly and immediately cognized — in tilings extern-il 
to our bodies, but only in our bodies themselves. "A 
I'erceplion," he saya," "of the Primary Qualities docs 
not, t>riginally and in Itself, reveal to us the cxif-Ieiu'e, 
and fiuiilitative existence, of aught beyond the organism, 
apprehended by us as extended, figured, divided, &,c. 
T)ic primary qualities of things external to our organism 
we do not percei\c, /■ e., immediately know. For these 
wc only loam to infer, from the affections which we conic 
to find that tlicy determine in our organs; — affections 
which, yielding us a perception of organic extension, we 
at length discover, by observation and indu('ti<m, to im- 
ply a corresponding extension in the extra-orgiinic agents." 
Keitber, according to htm, do wc perceive, or immediately 
know, "extension in Its true and absolute magnitude;" 
our perceptions giving different impressions of magnitude 
from the same object, when placed in contact with differ- 
ent parts of our boily. " As perceived extension is only 
the recognition of one organic affection in its outness 
from another ; aa a inininmin of extension is tliiis to per- 
ception tbe smallest extent of organism In which seus.'v- 
• DlaecrtutiuUB on Retd, pp. SSI, SS2. 
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tioiis can be (IL^crimiuatcd aa plural ; and as in one part 
ot' the organism, this snialle:$t extent is perhaps suiue. 
million, certainly some myriad, times smaller than in 
others ; it follows that, to perception, the same real ex- 
tension will appear, in this place of the body, some mil- 
lion or myriad times greater than in that. Nor dues this 
dittcrencc subsist only as between sense and sense ; for 
in the same sense, and even in that sense which lias 
A cry connnonly been held exclusively to afford a knowl- 
cjlgc of absolute extension, — I mean Toucli proper, — the 
minimum at one part of the body, is some fifty times 
greater than it is at anotlier." 

Thus, accoixling to Sir W. Hamilton, all our eo<mi- 
tions of extension and figure in anything except our own 
body, and of the real amount of extension even in that, 
are not perceptions, or stJites of direct consciousness, but 
^' inferences," and even inferences " by observation and 
induction " from our exi)erience. Now, we know liow 
contemptuous he is of Brown, and other " Cosmothctic 
Idealists," for maintaining that the existence of exten- 
sion or extended objects otherwise than as an affection 
of our own minds, is not a direct perception, but an 
inference. We know how he reproaches this opinion 
with being subversive of our Natural Deliefs ; how of- 
ten he repeats that the testimony of consciousness must 
be accepted entire, or not accepted at all ; how ear- 
nestly and in how many places he maintains ** that we 
have not merely a notion, a conception, an ima^rina- 
tion, a subjective representation of Extension, for ex- 
ample, called up or suggested in some incomprehensible 
manner to the mind, on occasion of an extended object 
being presented to the sense ; but that in the perception 
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of such an object we have, as by nature we believe we 
Iiavc, an immediate knowledge or consciousness of that 
external object as extended. In a w-ord, that in sensitive 
perception, the extension, as known, and the extension 
as existing, are convertible ; known because existing, and 
existing, since known."* All this, it appears, is only 
true of the extension of our own bodies. The extension 
of any other body is not known immediately or by per- 
ception, but as an inference from the former. I ask any 
one, w hether this opinion does not contradict our " nat- 
ural beliefs " as much as any opinion of the Cosmothetic 
IdeaHsts can do ; wliether to the natural, or non-meta- 
physical man, it is not as great a paradox to affirm that 
we do not perceive extension in anything external to our 
bodies, as that we do not perceive extension in anything 
external to our minds ; and whether, if the natural man 
can be brouglit to assent to the former, he will find any 
additional strangeness or apparent absurdity in the latter. 
This is only one of the many instances in which the phi- 
loso{)her who so vehemently accuses other tliinkers of 
affirming the absolute autliority of C(msciousness when 
it is on their own side, and rejecting it when it is not, 
lays himself open to a sin)ilar charge. The truth is, it 
is a charge from which no psychologist, not Reid him- 
self, is exempt. No person of competent understanding 
has ever api)lied himself to the study of the human mind, 
and not discoveretl that some of the common opinions 
of mankind respecting their mental consciousness are 
false, and tint some notions, apparently intuitive, are 
really acquired. Every psychologist drawls the line 
where he thinks it can be drawn most truly. Of course 

* Disscrtiitions on Rcid, p. 8i2. 
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it 13 possible that Sir AV. Hamilton has drawn it in tha 
iT^ht place, and Brown in the wrong. Sir W. Hamilton 
would say that the common opinions which he contests 
are not Natural Beliefs, though mistaken for such. And 
Brown thinks exactly the same of those which are repug- 
nant to his own doctrine. Neither of these can justify 
himself but by pointing out a mode in which the apparent 
perceptions, supposed to be original, may have been ac- 
quired ; and neither can charge the other with anything 
worse than having made a mistake in this extremely 
delicate process of psychological analysis. Neither of 
them has a right to give to a mistsike in such a matter, 
the name of a rejection of the testimony of conscious- 
ness, and attempt to bring down the other by an argu- 
ment which is of no possible value except ad tnvidiumy 
and which in its invidious sense is applicable to them 
both, and to all psychologists deserving the name. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW SIR W. HAMILTON AND MR. MAN8EL DISPOSE OI 
THE LAW OF INSEPARABLE ASSOCIATION. 

It has been obvious intbe preceding discussions, and is 
known to all who have studied the best masters of what 
I have called the Psychological, in opposition to tho 
merely Introspective method of metaphysical inquiry, 
that the principal instrument employed by them for un- 
locking the deeper mysteries of mental science, is tho 
Law of Inseparable Association. This law, which it 
would seem specially incumbent on the Intuitive school 
of metaphysicians to take into serious consideration, be- 
cause it is the basis of the rival theory which they have 
to encounter at every point, and wliicli it is necessary 
for them to refute first, as the condition of establishing 
their own, is not so much rejected as ignored by them. 
Rcid and Stewart, who had met with it only in Hartley, 
thought it needless to take the trouble of understanding 
it. The best informed German and French philosophers 
are barely aware, if even aware, of its existence.* And 
in this country and age, in w^iich it has been employed 
by thinkers of the highest order as the most potent of all 
instruments of psychological analysis, the opposite school 
usually dismiss it with a few sentences, so smoothly glid- 

♦ As lately as the year 1864 has been published the first work (I believe) 
111 the French language, which recognizes the association psychologj- in its 
modern developments ; an able and instructive " Etude sur rAssociation 
des Idecs," by M. P. M. Mervoyer. 
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ing over the surface of tlie subject, as to prove that they 
have never, even for an instant, brought tlie powers of 
I heir minds into real and effective contact with it. 

Sir W. Hamilton has written a rather elaborate Dis- 
sertation on the Laws of Association, and the more 
elementary of them had engaged a considerable share of 
his attention.* But he nowhere shows that he had the 
smallest suspicion of this, the least familiar and most 
imperfectly understood of these laws. I find in all his 
writings only two or three passages in which he touches, 
even cursorily, on this mode of explaining mental phae- 
nomena. The first and longest of these occurs in the 
treatment, not of any of the greater problems of mental 
pliilosophy, but of a very minor question ; whether, in 
the perception of outw^ard objects, our cognition of 
wholes 1)1-00^^8 that of their component parts, or the 
contrary? More fully; "whether, in Perception, do 
we first obtain a general knowledge of the complex 

♦ In this Dissertation, which originally ]»rokc off abniptly, but tbo con- 
clusion of which h is recently ])ccn supplied from the author's papers lio 
attcnii)ts to Firaplify the theory of Association, redncinpr Assoc^iation hy 
Resemblance, not indeed to Association by Contiguity, but to that com- 
bined A\ith an elementary law, for the first time expressly laid down by Sir 
W. Hamilton, thojigh implied in all Associ:vtion and in all Memory : via. 
that a present sensation or thought sug^rests the remembrance of what he 
cills the same sensation or thougiit (meaning one exactly similai*) ex- 
perienced at a former time. This leaves llesemblanco of simple sensations 
as a distinct principle of association, tho foundation of all the rest, while it 
resolves resemblance of comi)Iex phivuomeua into that simple jniuciplo 
combined with the law of Contiguity. 

liy virtue of this speailation. Sir "W. ILimilton tliiuks it possible to re- 
duce Associjition to a single law : " Those thoughts suggest each other, 
which hud previously constituted parts of the same entire or total net of 
cognition." (Lectures, ii. 238, and the corresponding passages of the Dis- 
sertation.) This appears to me, I confess, far from a happy effort t>f 
generalization ; for there is no possibility of bringing under it the elemen- 
tary case of suggestion, which our author has the merit of bcin^ the first 
to pat into sciontiilc language. Tlie sweet taste of to-day, and the similar 
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wholes presented to us by sense, «in(l then, by analysis 
and limited attention, obtain a special knowledge of 
their several parts ; or do we not first obtain a particidar 
knowledge of the smallest parts to which sense is com- 
petent, and then, by synthesis, collect them into greater 
and greater wholes ? " * Sir W. Hamilton declares for 
the first theory, and quotes as supporters of the second, 
Stewart and James Mill ; to the latter of whom, more 
than to any other thinker, mankind are indebted for 
recalling the attention of philosophers to the law of In- 
separable Association, and pointing out the important 
applications of which it is susceptible. Through the 
conflict with Mr. Mill on the very subordinate question 
which he is discussing. Sir AV. Hamilton is led to quote 
a part of that philosopher's exposition of Inseparable 
Association ; and it is a sign how little he was aware of 
the importance of the subject, that a theory of so wide 
a scope and such large consequences should receive the 

sweet taste of a week ago which It reminds mc of, have not " preriously 
constituted parts of the same act of cognition ; " unless we take literally tho 
expression by which they arc spoken of as the $ame tustc, though they aro 
no more the same taste, than two men arc the s.imc man if they happen to 
l)e exactly alike. It is a further objection, that the attempted simplifica- 
tion, even if otherwise conect, would mcix'ly unite two clear notions into 
one obscure one ; for the notion cf kclings which suggest one another 
because they resemble, or because they have been experienced together, is 
universally intelligible, while that of forming pjirts of the same act of cog- 
nition involves all the metaphysical ditlicultics which surround the ideas 
of Unity, Totality, and Parts. 

AHcr thus, as ho fancies, reducing all the phccnomena of Association to a 
single law, Sir W. Hamilton asks, how is this law itself explained ? and 
justly observes that it may be an ultimate law, and that ultimate laws arc 
necessarily unexplalnable. But he nevertheless quotes, with some appro- 
bation, an attempt by a German writer, II. Schmid, to explain it by im H 
priori theory of the human mind, which may be recommended to notice as 
a choice siK-cimen of a school of German metaphysicians who have remained 
several centuries Iiehind the progress of philosophical inquiry, having never 
yet felt the inlluencc of the Baconiuu reform. Sec Lectures, ii. 240-243. 

• Lectuix's, li. 144. 
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» 

only recognition he ever gives it in a by-comcr of liia 
Avurk, incidentally to one of the smallest questions therein 
discussed. I shall extract the very passages which he 
quotes from Mr. iNlill, because, in a small space, they 
8tate and illustrate very happily the two most character- 
i.Htic properties of our closest associations ; that the sua^ 
gestiuns they produce are, for the thne, irresistible ; and 
that the suggested ideas (at least when the association ia 
of the synchronous kind as distinguished from the suc- 
cessive) become so blended together, that the compound 
result appears, to our consciousness, simple. 

"AVhere two or more ideas," says Mr. ifill,* ^'have 
been often repeated together, and the association has 
become very strong, they sometimes spring up in such 
close combination as not to be distinguishable. Some 
cases of sensation are analogous. For example ; when 
a wheel, on the ^ovcn parts of which the seven prisniatic 
colors are respectively painted, is made to revolve rap- 
idly, it appears not of seven colors, but of one uniform 
color — white. By the rapidity of the succession, the 
several sensations cease to be distinguishable ; they run, 
as it were, together, and a new sensation, compounded 
of all the seven, but apparently a single one, is the i-esult. 
Ideas, also, which have been so often conjoined, that 
whenever one exists in tb.c mind, the others immediatclj 
exist along with it, seem to run into one another, to 
coalesce, as it were, and out of many to form one idea ; 
which idea, however in reality complex, appears to be 
no less simple than any one of those of wliich it is com- 
pounded. . . . 

** It is to this great law of association that we trace 

• Analysis of the Human Mind, i. G8-75. 
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the formation of our ideas of what we call external 
objects ; that is, tlic ideas of a certain number of sensa- 
tions received together so frequently that they coalesce, 
as it were, and are spoken of under the idea of unity. 
Hence v/hat we call the idea of a tree, the idea of a 
stone, the idea of a horse, the idea of a man. 

"In using the names, tree, horse, man, the names of 
what I call objects, I am referring, and can be refemng, 
only to my own sensations ; in fact, therefore, only 
namin^r a certain number of sensations, re^jarded as in 
a particular state of combination ; that is, of concomi- 
tance. Particular sensations of sight, of touch, of the 
muscles, are the sensations, to tlie ideas of which, color, 
extension, roughness, hardness, smoothness, taste, smell, 
so coalescing as to appear one idea, I give the name idea 
of a tree. 

"To this case of high association, this blending to- 
gether of many ideas, in so close a combination that 
they appear not many ideas, but one idea, we owe, as I 
shall afterwards more fully explain, the power of clas- 
sification, and all the advantages of language. It is 
ol)viou8ly, therefore, of the greatest moment, that this 
important pha3noraenon should be well understood. 

" Some ideas arc by frequency and strength of associ- 
ation so closely combined that they cannot be separated. 
If one exists, the other exists iJong with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we may make to disjoin them. 

" For example ; it is not in our power to think of 
color, without thinking of extension ; or of solidity, 
without figure. We have seen color constantly in com- 
bination with extension, spread, as it were, upon a sur- 
face. We have never seen it except in this connection. 
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Color mid extension have been invariftbly conjoined. 'I 
idc:i of color, thi'iifin'c, uriit'oniily conies into the mil 
hrhijriiif^ tliiit of extension along with it ; and no cIom 
the ii.s«oeiiit!un, that it U not in our power to dissolve 
Vi'e cnnnot, if wc will, think of color, but in couibi] 
tion with extension. The one idea calls up the oth 
and rctiiins it, so long as the other ia retained. 

" This grent law of our nature ia illustrated in a mi 
ner equally striking by the connection between the idi 
of solidity and figure. We never liave the scnsatit 
from which the idea of solidity is derived, but in a 
junction with the aensaliona whence the idea of figure 
derived. If we h.indle anything aolid it ia always eiti 
round, square, or of some odier form. The ideas con 
spond with the sensalione. If the idea of solidity risi 
that of figure rises along with it. The idea of figi 
which rises is, of course, more obscure than that of ( 
tension ; because, figures being innumei-able, the gene 
idea is exceedingly complex, and hence, of Decoeaii 
obscure. But eucli as it is, the idea of figure ia alvm 
present when that of solidity is present ; nor can wc, 
any effort, think of the one without thinking of the otl 
at the same time." 

Other illustrationH follow, concluding with thi 
words : " The following of one idea after another idt 
or after a sensation, so certainly that we cannot prev( 
the combination, nor avoid having the consequent fccli 
as often as we have the antecedent is a law of aasoc 
tion, the operation of which wc shall aftcrwarda find 
be extensive, and bearing a principal part in some oft 
most important plia-nomena of the human mind." A 
the promise of this eenteuce is amply redeemed in t 
sequel to the treatise. 
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The only remark which this highly philosophical expo- 
sition suggests to Sir W. Hamilton, is a disparaging 
reflection on Mr. Mill's philosophy in general. lie says 
that Mr. Mill in his " ingenious " treatise, " has pushed 
the principle of Association to an extreme which refutes 
its own exaggeration, — analyzing not only our belief in 
the relation of effect and cause into that principle, but 
even the primary logical laws," so that it is no wonder 
he should "account for our knowledge of complex wholes 
in perception, by the same universal principle.*' Having, 
on the strength of this previous verdict of exaggeration, 
dispensed with inquiring how much the law of Insepara- 
ble Association can really accomplish, he makes no use 
of its most obvious applications, even while transcribing 
them into his own pages. One of the psychological facts 
stated in the passage quoted, the impossibility, to us, of 
separating the idea of extension and that of color, is a 
truth strongly insisted on by Sir W. Hamilton himself. 
In the very next Lecture but one to that from which I 
have been quotmg, he strenuously maintains, that we can 
neither conceive color without extension, nor extension 
without color. Even the born blind, he thinks, have the 
sensation of darkness, that is, of black color, and men- 
tally clothe all extended objects with it.* Except the 
last position, wliich has no evidence and no probability,! 

• Lectures, ii. 1G8-172. 

t According to the doctrine of all advanced psychologists, to which Sir 
W. llnmilton gives an express adhesion, it is impossible to have a con- 
sciousness of darkness without having had a consciousness of light. Be- 
sides, it is a notorious opticiU fact that a completely black object occupying 
the whole sphere of vision is invisible ; it reliects no light. Blackness, 
therefore (the complete blackness of absolute darkness), is not a sensa- 
tion, but the total absence of sensation ; it is, in f;ict, nothing at all ; and 
to say that a person bom blind cannot imagine extension without clothing 
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the doctrine is iindoubtccllv true, and the fact is so obvi- 
ou8lv a case of the law of association, that even Stewart, 
little partial as he was to that mode of explaining lueiitul 
phienoniena, docs not dream of attributing it to anything 
else. " In consequence/* says iStewart, " of our always 
perceiving extension at the same time at which the sen- 
eation of color is excited in the mind, we find it impos- 
sible to think of that sensation without conceivins 
extension along with it." He gives this as one of the 
instances "of very intimate associations formed between 
two ideas which have no necessary connection with one 
another." A mental analysis by way of association 
wliich was sufficiently obvious to recounnend itself to 
Stewart, will scarcely be chargeil with " pushing the 
principle to an extreme." In fact, if an association can 
ever become inseparable by dint of repetition, how could 
the association between color and extension fail of beiujr 
80? The two facts never exist but in immediate conjunc- 
tion, and the experience of that conjunction is repeated 
at every moment of life which is not spent in darkness. 
Yet after transcribing this explanation both from Stewart 
and from Mill, Sir W. Hamilton remains as insensible 
to it as if it had never been given ; and without a word 
of refutation, composedly registers the inseparableness 
of the two ideas as an ultimate mentid fact proving them 
both to be original perceptions of the same organ, the 
eye. Sir AV. Hamilton's authority can have little weight 
against the doctrine which accounts for the more comjJex 
parts of our mental constitution by the laws of associa- 

it with nothinf? at all, is to assert soiiietliin.':; not very intelligible. In the 
case of a person who h:is become Mind, it mijrht have n mcaniiijr; for 
blackness to liim, like darkness to us, docs not stand for mere inability to 
lec, but for the usual ciTort to sec, not followed by the usual conAcqucnce, 
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tion, when it is so evident that he rejected that doctrine 
not because he had examined it and found it wantin:^, 
hut without examining it ; having taken for gi-anted that 
it did not deserve exanunation. 

IIow imperfect was his acquaintance with the secon- 
dary hivvs, the axiomata media of association, is plainly 
seen in his argument against Stewart and Mill on the 
comparatively insignificant question with which he 
staii:e<l. The thesis he is asserting is, that "in [»lace of 
ascending upwards from tlie minimum of perception to 
its maxima, we descend from masses to details." 

"If the opposite doctrine" (says Sir W. Hamilton)* 
were correct, what would it involve? It would involve 
as a primary inference, that, as we know the whole 
through the parts, we should know the parts better 
than the whole. Thus, for example, it is supposed that 
we know the face of a friend, through the multitude of 
l)erceptions which we have of the different points of 
which it is made up ; in other words, that we should 
know the whole countenance less vividly than we know 
the forehead and eyes, the nose and mouth, &e., and 
that we should know each of these more feebly than we 
know the various ultimate points, in fact, unconscious 
minima of perceptions, which go to constitute them. 
According to the doctrine in question, we perceive only 
one of these ultimate points at the same instant, the 
others by memory incessantly renewed. Now, let us take 
the face out of perception into memory altogether. Let 
us close our eyes, and let us represent in imagination 
the countenance of our friend. This we can do with the 
utmost vivacity ; or, if we see a picture of it, vre can 

• Lcctarcs, ii. 119, 150. 
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determine with a conscioii8nc98 of the most iJcrfect accu- 
racy, that the portrait is like or unlike. It canntit, 
therefore, be denied that we have the fullest knowlcd^re 
of tlie face as a whole, — that we are familiar with its 
expression, with the general result of its parts. On the 
liy|)othesis, then, of Stewart and Mill, how accurate 
should be our knowledge of these parts themselves ! But 
make tlie experiment. You will find, that uulcss you 
have analyzed, — unless you have descended from a con- 
spectus of the whole face to a detailed examination of 
its parts, — with the most vivid impression of the con- 
stituted whole, you are almost totally ignorant of the 
const! tuoot parts. You may probably be unable to say 
what is the color of the eyes, and if you attempt to de- 
lineate the mouth or nose, you will inevitably fail. Or 
look at the portrait. You may find it unlike, but unless, 
as I said, you have analyzcil the countenance, unless you 
have looked at it with the analytic scrutiny of a painter's 
eye, you will assuredly be unable to say in what resj>ect 
the artist hjis failed, — you will be unable to specify 
what constituent he has altered, though you are fully 
conscious of the fact and effect of the alteration. What 
we have shown from this example may equally be done 
from any other — a house, a tree, a landscape, a concert 
of music, &c." * 

1 have already made mention of a very important part 
of the Laws of Association, which may be termed the 

♦ Those who nrc ncqtiaintcd with Mr. Bailey's attempt to disproYO 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, will be reminded by this passngo of nn ex- 
actly similar arguraeut employed by that able thinker and writer, to prove 
the intuitive eharaeter of what philosophers almost unauimonsly consider 
OS tlio acfiuired perceptions of sight. I have given the same answer Ut 
Mr. Bailey on another occasion, which I givo to Su: W. liamilton here. 
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Laws of Obliviscence. If Sir W. Hamilton had suffi- 
ciently attended to those laws, he never could have 
maintained, that if we knew the parts before the whole, 
we must continue to know the paiis better than the 
whole. It is one of the principal Laws of ObUviscence, 
that when a number of ideas suggest one another by 
association with such certainty and rapidity as to coalesce 
together in a gi'oup, all those members of the group 
which remain long without being specially attended to, 
have a tendency to drop out of consciousness. Our con- 
sciousness of them becomes more and more faint and 
evanescent, until no effort of attention can recall it into 
distinctness, or at last recall it at all. Any one who 
observes liis own mental operations will find this fact 
exemplified in every day of his life. Now, the law of 
Attention is admitted to be, that we attend only to that 
which, either on its own or on some other account, 
interests us. In consequence, what interests us only 
momentarily we only attend to momentarily ; and do not 
go on attending to it, when that, for the sake of which 
alone it interested us, has been attained. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton would have found these several laws clearly set 
fin'th, and abundantly exemplified, in the work of Mr. 
Mill which he had before him. It is there shown how 
large a proportion of all our states of feeling pass oflT 
without having been attended to, and in many cjises so 
habitually that we become finally incapable of attending 
to them. This subject was also extremely well under- 
stood by Reid, who, little as he had reflected on the 
principle of Association, was much better acquainted 
with the laws of Obliviscence than his more recent fol- 
lowers, and has excellently illustrated and exemplified 

TOL. I. 14 
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some of them.* Among those whicli he hjis illustrated 
the most succcssfijlly, one it?, that the very great number 
of our states of feeling which, being themselves neither 
painful nor pleasurable, arc important to us only as 
signs of something else, and which by repetition bave 
come to do their work as signs with a rapidity which to 
our feelings is instantaneous, cease altogether to be at- 
tended to ; and through that inattention our consciousness 
of them either ceases altogether, or becomes so fleeting 
and indistinct as to leave no revivable trace in the mem- 
ory. This happens, even w^hen the impressious which 
serve the purpose of signs are not mere ideas, or remi- 
niscences, of sensation, but actual sensations. After 
reading a chapter of a book, when we lay down the 
volume, do we remember to have been individually con- 
scious of the printed letters and syllables which have 
passed before us? Could we recall, by any effort of 
mind, the visible aspect presented by them, unless some 
luuisual circumstance has fixed our attention upon it 
during the perusal? Yet each of these letters and 
syllables must have been present to us as a sensation for 
at least a passing moment, or the sense could not have 
been conveyed to us. But the sense being the only thino* 
in which we arc interested, — or, in exceptional cases, the 
sense and a few of the words or sentences, — we retain 
no impression of the separate letters and syllables. This 
instance is the more instructive, inasmuch as, the whole 
process taking })hice within our means of observation, 
we know that our knowledge began with the parts, and 
not with the whole. AVe know that we perceived and 

♦ Sec liis Inquiry into the Hiimau Mind, chap. v. sections 2 and 8 ; chap, 
vi. sects. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 19 ; Intellectual Powers, Essay ii. chaps. 16 and 17 
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distinguished letters and syllables before we learned to 
understand words and sentences ; and the perceptions 
could not, at that time, have passed unattended to ; on 
the contrary, the efibrt of attention of which those letters 
and syllables must have been the object, was probably, 
while it lasted, equal in intensity to any which we have 
been called upon to exercise in after life. Were Sir W. 
Iliimil ton's argument valid, one of two things would fol- 
low. Either we have even now, when we read in a 
book, a more vivid consciousness of the letters and sylla- 
bles than of tlie words and sentences, and a more vivid 
consciousness of the words and sentences than of the 
general purport of the discourse ; or else, we could read 
sentences oiF hand at first, and only by subsequent 
analysis discovered the letters and syllables. If ever 
there was a reductio ad absurdum^ this is one. 

The facts on which Sir W. Hamilton's argument 
rests, are obviously accounted for by the laws which he 
ignores. In our perceptions of objects, it is generally 
the wholes, and the wholes alone, that interest us. In 
his example, that of a friend's countenance, it is (special 
motives apart) only the friend himself that we arc in- 
terested about ; we care about the features only as signs 
that it is our friend whom we sec, and not another per- 
son. Unless, therefore, the face commands our atten- 
tion by its beauty or strangeness, or unless we stamp the 
features on our memory by acts of attention directed 
upon them separately, they pass before us, and do their 
work as signs, with so little consciousness that no dis- 
tinct trace may be left in the memory. We forget the 
details even of objects which wc see every day, if we 
have no motive for attending to the parts as distinguished 
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from the wholes, and have cultivated no habit of doin^; 
tio. That this is consistent with having known the parts 
earlier than the wholes, is proved not only by the case 
of reading, but by that of playing on a musical instru- 
ment, and a hundred other familiar instances ; by every- 
thing, in fact, which we learn to do. When the wholes 
alone are interesting to us, we soon forget our knowledge 
of the component parts, unless we purposely keep it 
alive by conscious comparison and analysis. 

This is not the only fallacy in Sir W. Hamilton's ar- 
gument. Considered as a reply to Mr. Mill's explanation 
of the origin of our ideas of objects, it entirely misses 
the mark. If the argument and examples had proved 
their point, — which it has been seen that they do not, 
— they would have proved that we perceive and know, to 
some extent or other, the object as a whole, before know- 
ing its integrant parts. But it is not of integrant parts 
that Mr. ilill was speaking ; and he might have ad- 
mitted all that Sir W. Hamilton contends for, without 
surrendering his own opinion. The question does not 
relate to parts in extension. It does not concern Mr. 
JlilFs theory whether we know, or do not know, a man 
as such, before we distinguish, in thought or in jxireep- 
tion, his head irom his innt. AVhat Mr. Mill said was, 
that our idea of an object, whether it be of the man, or 
of his head, or of his feet, is compounded by association 
fromour ideas of the color, the shape, the resistance, &c., 
which belong to those objects. These arc what phi- 
losophers have called the metaphysical parts, not the 
integrant parts, of the total impression. Now, I have 
never heard of any philosopher who maintained that these 
parts were not known until after the objects wliich they 
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characterize; that we perceive the body first, and its 
color, shape, form, &c., only afterwards. Our senses, 
which on all theories are at least the avenues through 
which our knowledge of bodies comes to us, are not 
adapted by nature to let in the perception of the whole 
object at once. They only open to let pass single attri- 
butes at a time. And this is as much Sir W. Hamilton's 
opinion as any one's else, except where he is sustaining 
an arimment which makes him blind to it. 

o 

As is often the case with our author, the conclusion 
he is maintaining is worth more than his argument to 
prove it, and though not the whole truth, has truth in 
it. That we perceive the whole before the parts will not 
stand examination as a general law, but is very often 
true as a particular fact : our first impression is often 
that of a confused mass, of which all the parts seem 
blended, and our subsequent progress consists in elabo- 
rating this into distinctness. It was well to point out 
this fact : but if our author had paid more attention to 
its limits, he might have been able to give us a complete 
theory of it, instead of leaving it, as he has done, an 
empirical observation, which waits for some one to raise 
it into a scientific law. 

The same want of comprehension of the power of an 
inseparable association, which was shown by Sir W. 
Hamilton in the case of Color and Extension, is ex- 
hibited in the only other case in which he adduces any 
argument to prove that an idea was not produced by 
association. The case is that of causality, and the argu- 
ment is the ordinary one of metaphysicians of his school. 
"The necessity* of so thinking cannot be derived from 

.* Discussions, Appendix i. on Cuusalit}% p. 615. 
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a custom of so thinking. The force of custom, influen 
tiul as it may Ix}, is still always limited to the custoinaiy ; 
and the customary never reaches, never even approaches 
to the necessary." The pavier who cannot use hia 
rammer without the accustomed cry, the orator who had 
fio often while speaking twh'led a string in his hand that 
he bi^eame unable to speak when he accidentally dropped 
it, are, it seems to me, examples of a " customary " which 
did approach to, and even reach, the ** necessary." "As- 
sociation may explain a strong and s[)ccial, but it can never 
explain a universal and absolutely irresistible belief." 
Kot when the conjunction of facts which engenders the 
association, is itself universal and irresistible? " What* 
I cannot but think, must be a priori^ or original to 
thought : it cannot be engendered by experience upon 
custom." As if experience, that is to say, association, 
were not perp(»tually engendering both inabilities to 
think, and inabilities not to think. "We canf think 
away each and every part of the knowledge we liave 
derived from experience." Associations derived fix)m 
experience are doubtless separable by a sufficient amount 
of contrary experience ; but, in the cases we are consid- 
ering, no contrary experience is to be had. On the 
theory that the belief in causality results from associa- 
tion, "when J association is recent, the causal judgment 
should be weak, and rise only gradually to full force, as 
custom becomes inveterate." And how do we know 
that it does not ? The whole process of acquiring our 
belief in causation takes place at an age of which wo 
have no remembrance, and which precludes the possi* 

^ Lectures, ii. 191. f Ibid. i?. 74. 

X DiscuBsioQS, ut $upra. 
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bility of testing the matter by experiment : and all the- 
ories agree that our first type of causation is our own 
power of moving our limbs ; which is as complete as it 
can be, and has formed as strong associations as it is 
capable of forming, long before the child can observe or 
communicate its mental operations. 

It is strange that almost all the opponents of the 
Association psychology should found their main or sole 
argument in refutation of it upon the feeling of neces- 
sity ; for if there be any one feeling in our nature which 
the laws of association are obviously equal to producing, 
one would say it is that. Necessary, according to Kant's 
definition, — and there is none better, — is that of which 
the negation is impossible. If we find it impossible, by 
any trial, to separate two ideas, we have all the feeling 
of necessity which the mind is capable of. Those, there- 
fore, w^ho deny that association can generate a necessity 
of thought, must be willing to afiSrm that two ideas are 
never so knit together by association as to be practically 
inseparable. But to affirm this is to contradict the most 
familiar experience of life. Many persons who have 
been frightened in childhood can never be alone in the 
dark without irrepressible terrors. Many a person is 
unable to revisit a particular place, or to think of a par- 
ticular event, without recalling acute feelings of grief or 
reminiscences of suffering. If the facts which created 
these strong associations in individual minds, had been 
coHunon to all mankind from their earliest infancv, and 
had, when the associations were fully formed, been for- 
gotten, yvc should have had a Necessity of Thought 
— one of the necessities which arc supposed to prove 
an objective law, and an a priori mental connection 
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between ideas. Now, in all the supposed natural beliefs 
and necesj?ary eonee[)tiona which the principle of In^>- 
arable Association is employed to explain, the generating 
causes of the association did begin nearly at the begin- 
ning of life, and are common either to all, or to a very 
large portion of mankind. 

The Ix^ggarly account now exhibited, is, I believe, all 
that Sir AW Hamilton has anywhere written against the 
Association psychology. But it is not all that has been 
said against that psychology from Sir AV. Hamilton's 
point of view. In this, as in various other cases, to 
supply what Sir W. Hamilton has omitted, recourse may 
advantageously be had to ilr. Mansel. 

Mr. Mansel, though in some sense a pupil of Sir W. 
Hamilton, is a pupil wlio may be usefully consulted even 
after his master. Besides that he now and then sees 
things wliich his master did not see, he very often fights 
a better battle against adversaries. iMoreover, as I be- 
fore remarked, he has a decided taste for clear statements 
and definite issues ; and this is no small advantage when 
the olycct is, not victory, but to understand the subject. 

I\Ir. ^Mansel joins a distinct issue with the Association 
psychology, and brings the (question to the proper test. 
" It has been already observed," he says in his Prole- 
gomena Logica,* " that whatever truths we arc compelled 
to aduu't as everywhere and at all times necessarv, mus't 
have their origin, not without, in the laws of the sen- 
sible world, but within, in tlic constitution of the mind 
itself. Sundry attempts have, indeed, l:)een made to 
derive them from sensible experioiice and constant asso- 
ciation of ideas ; but tliis explanation is refuted by a 

• Bcgiuuiug of cli.ip. iv. p. 90. 
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criterion decisive of the fate of all hypotheses : it does 
not account for the pha^nomena. It does not account for 
the fact that other associations y as frequent and as uni- 
Jbrm, are incapable of producing a higher conviction 
than that of a relative and physical necessity only J** 

This is coming to the point, and evinces a correct 
apprehension of the conditions of scientific proof. If 
other associations, as close and as habitual as those exist- 
ing in the cases in question, do not produce a similar 
feeling of necessity of thought, the sufficiency of the 
alleged cause is disproved, and the theory must fall. Mr. 
Mansel is witliin the true conditions of the Psychological 
Method. I 

But what are these cases of uniform and intimate 
association, which do not give rise to a feeling of mental 
necessity ? Tlie following is Mr. Mansel's first example 
of them : * "I may imagine the sun rising and setting 
as now for a hundred years, and afterwards remaining 
continually fixed in the meridian. Yet my experiences 
of the alternations of day and night have been at least 
as invariable as of the geometrical properties of bodies. 
I can imagine the same stone sinking ninety-nine times 
in the water, and floating the hundredth, but my experi- 
ence invariably repeats the former phajnomenon only." 

The alternation of day and night is invariable in our 
experience ; but is the phainomcnon day so closely linked 
in our experience with the phajnomenon night, that wc 
never perceive the one, without, at the same or the 
immediately succeeding moment, perceiving the other? 
That is a condition present in the inseparable associations 
which cjcnerate necessities of thounjht. Uniformities of 



♦ Prolcjroracna Logica, pp. 90, 97. 
14* 
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sequence in which the pha^nomena succeed one another 
only at a ccrtiiiu interval, do not give rise to inseparable 
associations. There are also mentid conditions, as well 
as physical, which are required to create such an associa- 
tion. Let us take Mr. MansePs other instance, a stone 
sinking in the water. We have never seen it float, yet 
we have no difliculty in conceiving it floating. But, in 
the first place, we have not been seeing stones sinking in 
water from the first dawn of consciousness, and in nearly 
every subsequent moment of our lives, as we have been 
seeing two and two making four, intersecting straight 
lines diverging instead of enclosing a space, causes fol- 
lowed by effects and effects preceded by causes. But 
there is a still riiorc radical distinction than this. No 
frequency of conjunction between two phosnomena vfill 
create an inseparable association, if counter-associations 
arc being created all the while. If we sometimes saw 
stones floathig as well as sinking, however often we 
might have seen them sink, nobody supposes that we 
should have formed an inseparable association between 
them and sinking. We have not seen a stone float, but 
we are in the constant habit of seeing either stones or 
other things which have the same tendency to sink, re- 
maining in a position which they would otherwise quit, 
being maintained in it by an unseen force. The sinking 
of a stone is but a case of gravitation, and we arc abun- 
dantly accustomed to see the force of gravity counter- 
. acted. Every fact of that nature which we ever saw or 
heard of, is pro tanto an obstacle to the formation of the 
inseparable association which would make a violation of 
the Law of gravity inconceivable to us. lieseniblanoe is 
a principle of association, as well as contiguity : ancf 
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however contradictory a supposition may be to our expe- 
rience in hoc materia, if our experience in alia ma'" 
terid furnishes us with types even distantly resembling 
what the supposed phaanomenon would be if realized, the 
associations thus formed will generally prevent the spe- 
cific association from becoming so intense and irresistible, 
as to disable our imaginative faculty from embodying the 
supposition in a form moulded on one or other of those 
types. 

Again, says IVIr. Mansel,* ''experience has uniformly 
presented to me a horse's body in conjunction with a 
horse's head, and a man's head with a man's body ; just 
as experience has uniformly presented to me space en- 
closed within a pair of curved lines, and not within a pair 
of straight lines : " yet I have no diflSculty in imagining 
a centaur, but cannot imagine a space enclosed by two 
straight lines. " Why do I, in the former case, consider 
the results of my experience as contingent only and 
transgressible, confined to the actual plucnomena of a 
limited field, and possessing no value beyond it ; while, 
in the latter, I am compelled to regard them as necessary 
and universal? Why can I give in imagination to a 
quadruped body what experience assures me is possessed 
by bipeds only ? And why can I not, in like manner, 
invest straight lines with an attribute which experience 
has uniformly presented in curves ? " 

I answer : — Because our experience furnishes us with 
a thousand models on which to frame the conception of 
a centaur, and with none on which to frame that of two 
straight lines enclosing a space. Nature, as known in 
our exj^erience, is uniform in its laws, but extremely 

* Prolegomena Logica, pp. 99, 100. 
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varied in its combinations. The combination of a horse's 
body with a human head has nothing, primd facie^ to 
make any wide distinction between it and any of the 
numberless varieties which we find in animated nature. 
To a common, even if not to a scientific mind, it is with- 
in the limits of the variations in our experience. Every 
similar variation which we have seen or heard of, is a 
help towards conceiving this particular one ; and tends 
to form an association, not of fixity, but of variability, 
wliich frustrates the formation of an inseparable associa- 
tion between a human head and a human body exclu- 
sively. We know of so many difierent heads, united to 
so many different bodies, that we have little difficulty in 
imagining any head in combination with any body. Nay, 
tlie mere mobility of objects in space is a fact so universal 
in our experience, that we easily conceive any object 
whatever occupying the place of any other : we imagine 
witliout difficulty a horse witli his head removed, and a 
human head put in its place. But what model does our 
experience affijrd on wliich to frame, or what elements 
from which to construct, tlie conception of two straight 
lines enclosing a space? There arc no counter-associa- 
tions in that case, and consequently the primary associa- 
tion, being founded on an experience beginning from 
birth, and never for many minutes intermitted in our 
waking hours, easily becomes inseparable. Had but ex- 
perience affi)rded a case of illusion, in which two straight 
lines after intersecting had appeared again to approach, 
the counter-association formed inidit have been sufficient 
to render such a supposition imaginable, and defeat the 
supposed necessity of thouglit. In the case of parallel 
lines, the laws of perspective do present such an illusion : 
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they do, to the eye, appear to meet in both directions, 
and consequently to enclose a space : and by supposing 
that we had no access to the evidence which proves that 
they do not really meet, an ingenious thinker, whom I 
formerly quoted, was able to give the idea of a constitu- 
tion of nature in which all mankind might have believed 
lliat two straight lines could enclose a space. That we 
are unable to believe or imagine it in our present circum- 
stances, needs no other explanation than the laws of 
association afford : for the case unites all the elements 
of the closest, intensest, and most inseparable associa- 
tion, with the greatest freedom from conflicting counter- 
associations which can be found within the conditions of 
human life. 

In all the instances of phenomena invariably con- 
joined which fail to create necessities of thought, I am 
satisfied it would be found that the case is wanting in 
some of the conditions required by the Association psy- 
chology, as essential to the formation of an association 
really inseparable. It is the more to be wondered at that 
Mr. Mansel should not have perceived the easy answer 
which could be given to his argument, since he himself 
comes very near to giving the same explanation of many 
impossibilities of thought, which is given by the Asscj*.- 
ation tlieory. **We can only," he says,* "conceive ia 
thought what we have experienced in presentation ; " i^d 
no other reason is necessary for our being unable to con- 
ceive a thing, than that we have never experienced it. 
lie even holds that the stock example of a necessity of 
thought, the belief in the uniformity of the course of na- 
ture, can be accounted for by experience, without any 

• Prolegomena Logics, p. 112L 
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